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ON THE PRONTJNCIATION OF INDIAN WORDS. 

In pronouncing the vernacular words which occur in this book, it is 
only necessary for the general student to remember, that the words 
are not to be read wi^ the peculiarly English sound of vowels: 
that is sure to be wrong. Adopt generally the Italian or ‘ con¬ 
tinental ’ vowel list. The most prominent feature is the unaccented 
rt, a short vowel pronounced as in * org£?n ’ or as the u in j»g; never 
like the a in fot. The accented d is the broad a of the French or 
Italian gdteau, lago ; i and / are respectively, as in the English 
words pit and p€at\ u and u are—‘oo'—the •former shorter, the 
latter more prolonged. In thisjbook, the u in any Indian word is 
never to hfe sounded like the u in 'j«g’, for that would be short a. 
The letter is a diphthong, and sounded like e in French ; cm is 
like * how,’ not like ‘ awe ’; ^ is always a consonant, ^ 

Of consonants, it is only necessary to mention that th is never 
a sibilant (either as in th\& or ///in)*but only t with a slight aspirate \ 
The M and gA (with a line under) are the gutturals of the Perso- 
Arabic (like * loch ’ and ‘ lough ’ in Scotch or Irish). As there arc 
two kinds of i:, we use for the one and the other q w'ithout the 
conventional u added. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

To save space, the letters L. R. are occasionally used instead of 
printing ‘ Land Revenue ’ at full length ; so S. for ‘ Settlement; ’ and 
P. S. for ‘ Permanent Settlement.’ 

As ‘ Settlement ’ is a ^ord which has other meanings (e.g. it may 
refer to a location or place of settlement *if a colony, a tribtf or 
a family), it is written WiA a capital S whenever the term is used in 
ijs technical or Revenue sense. • 

‘ L, S. B. n refers to iny Land Systems of British India, 3 vols. 
(Oj^rd: Clarendon Press, 1892.) 

* . * 

1 In Buiynese the sibilant th occurs, not in any Indian dialect. 
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Features of the Coiflatry, Climate, &c., affecting the Land 
Revenue Administration. 

How*the Provinces and Districts are Organized with Re¬ 
ference to the Land Revenue Administration. 

What is the Land Revenue ? 
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Sec. I. Lands not liable, or not liable in the ordinary 
way. 

Sec. II. Lands Revenue free, or of which the Revenue 
is assigned. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

• 

The Land Revenue as of such impo’rtance to our Indian 
Empire that many persons desire to have some general know¬ 
ledge of what it is and how it is levied and managetf. 

Iij^imat^y connected on the one hand with the past history 
and later developraent of Laaid-Tenures, it appeals to the jurist 
and the sludeft of the growth of institutions and customs ; no* 
less Qonnected on tlft other hand with qudfetions of taxation, 
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land-valuation, rent and agricultural conditions in general, its 
administration invites* the notice of the economist. To %ssess 
and to collect the Land Revenue,has been the chief care of all 
past governments ibr many cenluries; and for this purpose 
territorial divisions and official agencies h&ve been devised j and 
these, however modified, still form the basis of modern arrange¬ 
ments, and naturally have affected all other departmental juris¬ 
dictions and official forms. To understand’the <Land Revenue 
system, is to gain a greater knowledge of Indian government 
than could be acquired in any other way.^ For the agricultural 
class, which pays this Revenue, represents about five-sixths of the 
entire population; and the assessment and collection of such 
a widely levied impost demand an intimate knowledge of land- 
customs and the social features of country life. And so it is 
that the Governmfnt of India itself requires from various depart¬ 
mental officials, e. g. those of the Forest Department, an elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of the Land systems, as essential to thb discharge 
of their general duty. 

But the difficulty is to find the desired information in a suitable 
form and within convenient limits. 

My Land Systems of British India is too detailed for the 
purpose. , It was designed as a kind of ‘ Gazetteer ’ of Land 
Revenue-Systems and tenures; and to form a series of Provincial 
monographs (preceded by a general summary) which I would 
willingly have divided into separate volumes instead of joining 
them in three large ones. Its object is to furnish a compendious 
outline of systems, giving references from which all further 
details can be obtained. It might be supposed that such a task 
was not worth attempting, because students of detail would wish 
to go to original sources at once. But these sources are much 
easier to speak of than to produce or «even catalogue. In any 
case they are so voluminous, so scattered over reports and books 
now scarce*^ and" inaccessible, that a compendium of their con¬ 
tents had become desirable. But whatever may be the justifica¬ 
tion of the larger book, it contains too fiuch for the many 
^ireaders who do not care for full details, and too* much for the 
official student who wants only the leading principles indicated. 
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or needs only to be enlightened as to those portions of^evenue 
work which bear dirSttly on his own d®ty. 

The necessity then arises 4o provide sych a book as shall 
answer the p^iirposes of the ordinary student of Indian affairs, and 
shall jet give sufficieiit practical information to serve as a^cxt- 
book for Forest Officers and others outside the Land Revenue 
Department. 

The fact is fhat it is much easier to write a detailed account 
of any given P^viiicial system, than it is to select the precise 
features, and the proper amount of illustrative detail, which will 
give a correct view of the system in a short form and in 
comparatively untechnical language. If we try to be too brief 
and general, w^e simply reproduce a semblance of those loose 
generalized sketches of the ‘ village community ’ and the ‘ I-and- 
tax of India’ with which readers of Indian •histories and text¬ 
books are only too familiar,* and which, from the conditions 
under which they were written, must he inadequate for any prac¬ 
tical purpose, anikrtr^, in some cases, positively misleading. 

The following chajiters represent an attempt to describe the 
Land Revenue Administration pf British India, and the forms 
of land-holding on which that administration is based, in the 
compass of one small volume. The attempt has been made 
with some misgiving; but it has been made with care, and with 
the endeavour to direct attention to what is important from 
a general reader’s point of view. I have, however, given refer¬ 
ences whence some detail on special points may be obtained. 

To those w’ho are going to use the book as a text for exam¬ 
ination or otherwise, may I add, that it is expected that they will 
arm themselves further with (i) the Land Revenue Act and Rent 
or Tenancy Act, and iy) the Revenue Circular Orders, of the 
particular Province with*which they arc concerned. 



CHAPTER II. 

( 

General Features of the Country affecting the 
Land Revenue Administration. 

There are certain general features of Provinces and districts, 
and certain facts regarding the soil, climate, and institutions of 
the country, "which arc often alluded to in describing the Land 
Revenue sj'stcms, and which, though familiar enough to residents 
in India, will need explanation to the reader ^n England. It is 
convenient, therefore, to open proceedings by briefly describing 
the facts and features alluded to. 

‘ Britisli India.’— In the first place it is often convenient to 
allude to ' British India' as a whole; meaning the territories 
subject to British Government, and to the law as enacted by the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures of India, and in some 
matters by the Imperial Parliament in England. The rest of 
India is governed by native princes. 

These rarely or never represent the indigenous rulers of the 
people, but are descendants of Rajput and Mardthd conquerors, or 
of the Deputies whom the Mughal Emperor established locally, 
and who, in the decline of the Empire, assumed independence. 
These States vary in size and importance and in the degree of 
independent authority ■■they possess. All of them are aided by 
a British ‘ Resident ’ (or by Political officers with other titles). All 
of them are bound by treaty to enter into no dealings with foreign 
powers withvjut tfie approval of the Suzerain. If internal affaifs 
should be grossly mismanaged, the Governor-General would inter¬ 
fere ; otherwise, the administration of the Land Revenue, Jocal 
taxes, police, and public justice are not meddled with. In the 
^mailer States the powers of life and death are nq^ unrestricted; 
a reference for approval may be needed before a prisoner can be 
put to death. 
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‘India.* —The name ‘India,’ however, has a pfirely geo¬ 
graphical use; the Afferent parts or provinces included in it 
have populations widely difi^rent in customs, language, and 
physical appeaifince. ^ Even where there is a common Muham¬ 
madan faith, it docs but Jittle to obliterate natural and taste 
characteristics*. The aggregation of races under the general 
name of ‘ Hindu’ liiis even less meaning as indicating anything 
like unity; for the Hindu sects, as well as their deities and 
customs of tvorship, are local and multiform; hardly anything 
is common to all, except certain general religious ideas and 
various caste rules and social principles®. Vast numbers not 
only of low-caste or outcaste people, but of fine races (like the 
Panjab Jat) are ‘Hindus’ in hardly any other sense than that 
they are neither Muhammadan, Christian, nor Parsf. These 
always follow their own land tenure and inhctitance customs, in 
total ignorance of the Hindu Ljiw Schools and their text-books. 
They have, however, a general respect for Brahmans, and 
a certain tincture flf Hindu religious ideas. \ 

‘ Bengal.’ —The term ‘ Bengal ’ is sometimes vaguely used as 
if it meant all India that is not Madras or Bombay. It is 
used in these pages only for the territories under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, whose capital is at Calcutta; and it does 
not include Assam, which has been separated since 1874, under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

‘ 19'ortli India.* —The term ‘ North India ’ is generally used 
to mean very much the same as ‘ Hindustan ’—the country north 
of the group of hills, locally known by various names, but 
conveniently described in the aggregate as the Vindhyan Range. 
These hill-ranges form a barrier across the * peninsula ’ nearly 
from east to west. 

• * Especially when such numbers are perfectly ignorant ^converts, and 
retain a great many Hindu caste ideas and superstitions generally. In 
many parts local custem governs inheritance and other matters, and the 
law Of the text-books is hardly known. • • 

* ‘The people of tlt^ great kingdoms known to history are an immense 
mixed mnltitud% broken up into tribal or religious groups and unite4 
under one rulership by ftgee or accident.* (Sir A. Ly|ill, Rise of tkeBritish 
Dominion in India. Murray, 1893.) 
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* The Dakhan' (Deccan). —Southern India is often referred 
to as ‘ the Deccan' (Dakhan), though thfc terms are not quite 
identical, for the Drkhan includes the west and upper part of 
the south country, between the Ghdt or line oi* hills on either 
side As this country is generally undulating high, land 
(descending very gradually from the Western Ghdt), it has dis¬ 
tinctive features. On the whole, \ve may say that ‘ Dakhan ’ 
does not include Southern Madras, but may be taken to extend 
from the Narbada Valley (amid the Vindliyan hills) as far south 
as the Kistna river. 

Variety of districts as to climate and staple produce.— 
The districts of India represent, in the aggregate, almost every 
conceivable variety of climate, from the Alpine districts of the 
North Panjab and the North-West Provinces to the nearly tropical 
districts of Southeim Madras and the West Coast. Their agri¬ 
cultural products are equally varied ; the only general distinction 
that can be drawn is that part of the country is a large producer 
of wheat and barley, and in part the staple isTice. Millets and 
jmlses are everywhere raised in some variety, as well as the 
sugar-cane, tobacco, oil-seeds, cotton, and vegetables, including 
a large variety of gourds, cucumbers, and melons. Some staples, 
like ‘jute’ and indigo, are confined to districts where the climate 
is suitable. 

Character of the eurface. Alpine hill-districts. Submon¬ 
tane districts. Tardi. —As might be expected, the surface is 
extremely diversified, but usually preserves the same character 
over extensive areas. In the extreme north the valleys and 
cultivable slopes within the system of the Himalayan moun¬ 
tains are largely in the hands of Native States—Kashmir, Naipdl, 
Sikkim, &c. But there are a few British districts. There is 
also a series of submontane districts' among the valleys and 
lower hills which intervene between the higher moun?ains and 
the level pfain. Some of these districts (of which the Dehra 
Dun may *be taken ap an example) are enclosed valleys .swith 
much forest land. Others receive the draiil&ge from the outer 
^ills, and thus have certain peculiarities of^soil anb an unhealthy 
climate; districts of this character are known as ‘ Tardi.' 
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AUuTial plains.—Throughout the great Ganges f)]ain« and 
the Banjdb plain traversed by its five fivers, the deep alluvial 
soil is often a dead level for miles toget^jer, and a stone or 
pebble is never Seen. The Panjdb rivers, coming down from the 
hills on to a soil of th's character, are constantly changing ^leir 
course, as the water rises or falls with the melting of the Himi- 
Idydn snows or the floods of the * monsoon * season or both 

There is a Vast tract of arid sandy country south of the 
Panjib. Indeed all the country from Hisir across to the 
‘ Run of Cutch' and including Sindh, is more or less arid, and 
cultivation is entirely dependent on the moisture from the rivers 
which percolates a certain distance inland. 

Districts south of the Vindhyan range. —When we leave 
Northern India arid come to the Narbada valley and the districts 
beyond the Vindhyan hills, we find great diversities of level ; 

and generally a country quite'distinct in character from that of 

# 

the Northern alluvial plains. 

‘Black cotton^ and red soil country.—We come to the, 
‘ black cotton ’ soil (which produces the well-known cotton of 
Northern Central India and Bombay) and the * red soil.' 
A number of the districts occupy plateau-land—a succession 
of wooded hills, with fertile valleys between; others are uni¬ 
formly at a lower level. The upper districts are often dis¬ 
tinguished as ‘ bdld-ghdi (above the ghdt or passes of the hills) 
and the lower ones as tald-ghdt or pdyin-ghdt (at the foot or 
below the ghdi). 

Seasons and harvests. —The climate of the provinces is very 
various. There is generally a part of the year cooler than the 
rest; but only in the North is this season (November to February) 
really cold. In Mad«as there is a ‘ N. E. monsoon ’ or [ate 

• 

* In thgse countriei: the tract between two rivers is called a Doib (/?<?■• 
two, = water). ‘The Doab ’ par excellence is thCigreat plain between 
the Gauges and Jumna (Jamuna) river in the North-West Ffovinces. The 
tracts so called in the Panjab are distinguished by some addition, e. g. the 
‘ B 4 K Doib’ (between the Beas and Kdvi rivers). In these tracts it often 
happens that the leve^ of the central part of the Doab is higher than the 
rest, and as wel^ cannot here be sunk, the country is covered with ‘jung^’ 
It is here in fact that rakks or fuel forests, afterwards mentioned, are 
chiefly found. * 
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autumn rjiinfall; elsewhere the short period of winter rainfall 
that often occurs about^ December or January, is due to other 
causes. The general S.W. monsoon or rainy season (‘the 
rains’) begins with June and goes on till Septfi*mber; but the 
dat^s vary, and so does the amount of fall. In some places 
there is a steady wet season, in others only occasional down¬ 
pours, and in others hardly any rain at all, only the air becomes 
somewhat moister. 

Babi and Kharif harvests.—Tliis results generally in there 
being two chief harvests; one is the f\ihi (rabf) or spring 
harvest (in the northern and central districts this is the harvest 
for wheat and barley) and the other the Kharif or autumn 
harvest' (e.g, the rice harvest of Bengal). The season of 
sowing and reaping varies with the locality: speaking generally, 
in the rabi or spring harvest, the ground is prepared after the 
summer rains, the wheat is sown in October, and reaped at 
dates varying from early April to as late as May 15, The 
Kharif crops are rapidly growing plants; they are put in as 
soon as the soil is moistened by the first rain, and reaped in 
the autumn. Sugar-cane is cut gradually and frequently stands 
till the end of winter 

* These are the terms used in Revenue books. In the Hindi districts 
they call them Hart and Sawant respectively, and by other local names. 
The relative importance of these harvests varie-s; e. g. in the Panjab the 
Kharif is the less important, except as far as sugar-cane is concerned, 
b'odder plants and millets are the chief produce. In other parts the impor¬ 
tance is reversed. All land is not, however, cultivated twice. Land that 
bears two crops is said to be do fasUt harvest or crop); that which 

only bears one, is ekfasli. 

® Agricultural Year. ‘ Fasli era.’ Official Year.—Land Revenue instal¬ 
ments and other arrangements often depend on this harvest division. Tenant 
ejectments and rcnt-cnhancemcnts are managed with reference to certain 
periods prescribed by law, called the ‘ agricultural year ’; these are so 
arra,ngcd that changes are made when it is convenient; a tenant is not 
ejected, e.g., after his ploughing and sowing is ill done, and before his crop 
is ready for the sickle. The Mughal emperors invented a date pr era for 
the financial and revenue accounts which they called the Fasll year; it wae 
more couvenieAl than the Hindu, or Muhammadan calendar year, which 
varies owing to the use of lunar months. The Fasli era is now generally 
disused. » •' 

For all official purposes the year begins April t^and ends March 31 
f^Uowing. These official years always contain two numbe^'*; thus 1890*1, 
means the year which began on April i, 1890, and closed March 31, 
1891. 
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Irrigation.—^Whether the rains fall in due time, not, the 
operations of the two iiarvests begin at #ie usual dates whenever 
there is irrigation. Land that is dependent solely on rainfall is 
generally calledt bdrdm ; that* watered by wells is chdht : land 
irrigated by canal is ^hrt : land moistened by river percol^ion 
is saildha. * 

The Canal Acts. —Canals are mostly the property of the State 
and are manag6d by a special staff. Each province that has canals, 
has its own Irrigation or Canal Act. And the Land Revenue 
Collectors often hav#duties in connexion with them; hearing 
appeals from the orders of canal-officers, and settling questions 
about water-rates, about the arrangements for taking channels 
across the land of another person, and so forth. In South India 
there are also canals, but the State Irrigation Department is 
more concerned with great tanks, and the flannels that lead 
from them; and with irrigation systems which depend upon 
weirs throVn across rivers, as'in the delta of the Kistna and 
Godavari rivers. • 


Value of land increased by Canal irrigation being pro¬ 
vided.—It may here be mentioned, that as land rises greatly in 
value by its being more or less completely protected by a canal, 
this difference in value may greatly affect the Land Revenue. But 
it is the usual practice to let the assessments regard the land in 
itself, apart from the fact that it is canal watered ; and the extra 
advantage owing to the canal (which was provided at the expense 
of the State) is arranged for in Upper India, by charging what 
is called an ‘ owmer's rate ’ levied per acre on the area affected. 
The charge for the use of the water itself is called the ' occupier's 
rate,’ because that is paid by the person who actually reaps the 
crop, and he may or may not be the owner of the land. The 
water always belongs Government; dnd it is important to 
remember the distinction (in whatever form it is practically made 
or may hereafter be made in amended Acts) belwd;n the price 
of the water as a commodity and the increased acreage value of 
the land itself, consequent on its general improvement resulting 
from the possibility of permanent irrigation. 

In Southern and •Western India the matter is somewhat 
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differently^managed. There, lands that grow rice crops which 
always require tank or *river irrigation a 4 e separately assessed 
at special rates; ar^, for Revenue purposes, all cultivation is 
broadly classified as * wet" and ‘ diy.' ** 

Irrigation by Wells. Means of ralsizlg water. —Well^ give 
rise to many customs of land-holding in Northern India \ As 
each well can only be worked a certain number of hours, and 
the flow during that time will water a certain mlmber of acres 
(more or less according to situation, nature of soil, requirement 
of crop, &c.) the sharers in a well arrangd^ ‘ turns *—each work¬ 
ing it so many hours each day, or on certain days in the week. 
In the Central Panjab water is raised from the well by the 
‘ Persian wheel,’ which is an apparatus of earthern pots fastened 
on an endless band of grass rope which passes over a great 
wheel turned by*cattle. This is local. Elsewhere a large 
leather bag furnished with an iron-rim and hung by a stout rope 
over a pulley-wheel, is drawn up and down by cattle fnoving on 
I a roadway sloping up from the well’s mouthB{ldo~charsa). Or 
a lever-pole weighted at one end and furnished at the other with 
a bucket or earthern pot, is used {dhehkli). Small wheels {rdoti, 
jhaldr) are often erected on the edges of rivers and creeks and 
on low level canals where the water requires raising. 

Tank irrigation. —Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. The word tank is said to be a Central Indian 
term and not the English word \ It refers to some natural soil 
depression, which, being dammed up at one end, catches and 
retains the rain-water as it flows off the high land or hills in the 
vicinity. Some tanks in Ajmer and elsewhere are great lakes, 
sometimes they contain water perennially; often, however, when 
the water has run off, the level bottom (enriched with the water- 
deposit) is allowed to dry for a time andds then ploughed up and 
sown “. In South India the term ayacut refers to the area com- 

c • 

^ So that the term ‘ well ’ in Land Revenue Papers often means not merely 
the water source itself, but an area of land watered (or protected) by the 
well. * • * 

* Hence the ‘ irrigation tank ’ is not a reservoir o^a masonry enclosure; 
t^je latter is found commonly, but only at temples, for religious 
ablutions. , ^ 

’ This is the dM cuttivation of Ajmer. 
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manded by the tank and its distributary channels. Where irriga¬ 
tion Is effected by a dam or weir for confining the waters of 
a river and distributing the aggregate by snitable channels, the 
arrangement is called^an ‘ anicut ’ {annekattu). 

‘Villages/ ‘MauzaZ-j-We shall speak hereafter about 
‘ Villages,' but it is here convenient to notice that by that 
term we mean ^ group of cultivaiion of a permanent character * 
in one place, having a known area and a name in the map. 
In Revenue languag^, the village is the mauza. A survey, a 
record, &c., is said to be mduzawdr when it proceeds by villages 
—i.e. takes the village as the unit. Other common terms for 
village are dth (Persian), gdhWy gdm (Hindi dialects), grdniam 
(Sanskrit). 

Boundary marks in use.—-The fields and holdings within the 
village, as well as the outer boundaries, are ^erywhere demar¬ 
cated. In North India, imporjiant points (as e. g. a point of 
junction of two or more village boundary lines) are indicated by 
stout masonry piWars, lesser boundaries usually by clay pillars 
or small mounds. 

In Bombay and Madras, where what is called the Raiyahvdri 
system prevails, the boundaries of fields or holdings are invari¬ 
able ^ Each field is therefore elaborately demarcated by a 
system of corner stones or earthen banks; each of the stones 
enclosing the angle, is set so as to point in the direction of the 
boundary line, and strips of land between the marks are left 
unploughed, and soon become covered with bushes. In Bombay 
it is an express rule that such a strip must be left un})loughed. 
I may add that in countries where irrigation is much used, there 
will often be plots surrounded with low earthen ridges to keep 
in the water: these do not necessarily indicate any boundp,ry 
line or limit of property*or landed interest. 

. Measures of weight; area measures. ‘ M|iund ’ and ‘ seer.' 

* I say ‘ permanent ’ because there are many soils where crops are only 
takeh for two or thie^ears in succession, and the place is thAi abandoned. 
And in hill countries where there is bamboo and other forest, as in Burma, 
East Bengal, A.1sam, South India, and in the Western Ghdt, local tribdb 
still carry on a process qf shifting cultivation which described later on. 

* This will be explained in the sequel. 
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As we frequently refer to measures of weight and still oftencr 
to land measures, it will %e convenient to Add in conclusion^ that 
while measures of grain, &c., are locally very various, the man 
(anglicized into ‘ maund') is perhaps most coAimonly referred 
to. V If pakkd (that is, of standard weight^ it is 40 seers (sir) or 
80 lbs. Where the local weight of the man is different from the 
standard it is said to be kachchd (i.e. raw or ^imperfect). 

ELaglish Acre. BighA—In some places the public records 
adopt the English Statute acre as the land-measure: in others 
the vernacular records are made only in*local measures ; and 
for imperial returns and published statistics these are ‘ translated' 
into acres. The commonest native measure is the ‘ lighdl first 
adopted under Akbar’s Land-Settlement (of which we shall 
])resently speak). But the standard of the succeeding reign is 
that now in general use. The Shah Jahdni-highd is the square 
of a linear unit, which is 60 each gaz being ^3 English 
inches in length. The Mghd is thus 3,025 sq. yds.= ® of an acre. 
In Bengal, however, the l^hd is 1,600 sq. yds^=J of an acre. 

Its divisions.—The bighd is divided into 20 biswa^ and 
that into 20 btswdiist. In Bengal the corresponding divisions 
are ‘ cotta * {katihd) and gandd. 

The Qhnmao.—In the Panjab the htghd (as above) is only 
locally used: more generally a measure called ghumdo (from 
ghumdnd = to turn the plough) is used; it is divided into 
8 handle and the handl into 20 maria. The ghumdo is unfortu¬ 
nately rather various: rarely it is = i acre ; more commonly 
it varies to a little above or a little below of an acre K 

Forms of cultivation. Shifting cultivation in hill ranges. 
—A very interesting account might be given of the forms of 
agijicultural cultivation in the different provinces, but it would 
lead us loo far away from our direct •object; it is necessary, 
however, to call attention to the fact that all cultivatidn is no^ 
permanent. *Apart from the fact that in Assam (and other places 
also) large jareas are oqjly cultivated for a year or two and then 
abandoned for a long time, there is a still eshensively practised 

' A full detail, with formula for reduction to a^res, wilf be found in the 
Panjdb Revenue Circufars. 
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mode of cultivation, which is characteristic of places w]iere there 
are l^^rge tracts of forist and jungle-clacF hills, inhabited by more 
or legs primitive (often non-Aryan) castes pr tribes. In these 
cases a temporary location of bamboo huts forms the village 
residq,nce; and the fafhilies, having selected a suitable hill sl9pe, 
where the angle is not too’ steep proceed to cut down altthe 
bamboos and smaller vegetation, killing the larger trees by 
ringing or girdling. The stuff is collected in heaps during the 
early hot seasoi\ and allowed to dry'thoroughly. Just before 
the rains set in, the w^ole is fired, and the ashes are raked up, 
mixed with suitable kinds of seed, and dibbled into the soft 
forest-soil with a hoe. The only further care—which, however, 
involves heavy labour—is weeding the crop, and sometimes 
fencing it strongly against the depredations of deer, &c. One, 
or perhaps two, crops are taken off, and the^ the site is aban¬ 
doned. It is not returned to till a period of years has elapsed 
sufficient lor the re-growth of die forest. This period depends 
largely on the numbers of the tribes, the area available, and 
other circumstances; it may be as long as twenty to forty years, 
or it may be as short as five to seven years. This form of culti¬ 
vation is called jiim in Bengal, kumri in South India, iaungyd in 
Burma, dahyd in the Central Provinces ^ 

There are other forms of permanent cultivation which re¬ 
quire ashes for manure, and for this purpose tracts of jungle 
land are often atlached to cultivated holdings as part of the 
necessary area (e.g. in Coorg, Bombay, &c.). 

These methods are interesting, because in ancient times all 
village cultivation must have begun, even in the plains, by 
similar forest clearings; only that in level land, when once the 
jungle was removed, and the plough came into use, there would 
be no necessity for shi/iing the site; and thus from a small 
clearing,"a large permanent village would grownup \ 

* Otherwise the soil (and the seed with it) would bo washed away by the 

heavy rainfall. • • 

^ tiome interestingoparticulars as to how the system may gradually 
develop into soi^thing resembling a fixed tenure, may be seen in L. S. B. h 
vol. iii. pp. 504-508. 

* The process is illustrated in an extract given in L*S. B. I. vol. ii. p. 451. 
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How THE Provinces and Districts are Organized with 
Reference to Land Revenue Administration. 

I. The Governments. 

General Government, in India and in England. —The 
whole of British India is divided into Provinces., each under its 
OW'D local Government or local Administration. These Govern- 
ments are in general subordinate. to the Supreme Government, 
i.e. the Government of India, whose head-quarters are at 
Calcutta and Simla. In England the Secretary of State for 
India, assisted by a Council of ten members, exercises a general 
control and supervision on behalf of the Crown ^ 

‘ Fresidencies.’ —Three of the Provinces—Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras—have the designation of ‘Presidency.' This is 
owing to the fact that, in the early days of the trading Charters, 
the ‘Factories®,’ which formed the centres of establishment, 

* The ‘ East India Company ’ ceased to exist as a governing body—^hold¬ 
ing delegated authority from the Crown—when the ‘ Act for the better 
Government of India’ (21 & 22 Viet. cap. 106) became law, and the 
Queen's proclamation was issued in November 1858. (The Act has been 
several times amended.) Before this the management of Indian affairs at 
home was conducted by the * Court of Directors * of the Honourable £. I. 
Company, with a certain supervision cxeicised on the part of the State, by 
a * Board of Control.’ The authority was given by means of Royal charters. 
The earlier of these werf concerned chiefly with trade and commercial 
matters. In 1773 the ‘Regulating Act’ wa9 passed, and is noticeable as 
the first statute which directly dealt with the local government oQprovinces: 
this was supplemented by further statutes in 1780, 1784, and 1786. After 
this as each charter was renewed (after twenty years), further Acts of Farlia* 
ment were passed (concurrently with the charter) to provide for matters 
which it ha^ become nece^kiry to regulate. Thus it is that the principal 
statutes date 1792-3,1812, 1833, 1853. There is fr convenient collection 
bf ‘Statutes relating to India* publi^ed by the Legisl|jtive Department 
(Government Press, Calcutta). . 

The capitals were called Fort William ((Calcutta), Fort St. David 
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were under the management of a ‘President* and a Council of 
seniq^ merchants. When, in afler-tinl^s, territories were con¬ 
quered or ceded to the Company, they v^re attached to the 
Presidency towil which was nearest, or whose forces had been 
concerned in the acqifisition; and so the whole territory became 
the ‘ Presidency.* When the Company came to be a governing 
power rather than a trading company, the organization of Presi¬ 
dent and Coun’fcil gave way to that of ‘ Governor ’ and Council, 
but the term ‘ Piresidency ’ was retained. 

The ‘Governors' of Madras and Bombay have the aid of 
Executive and Legislative Councils; and they retain some 
privileges of direct correspondence with the Secretary of State, 
survivals from the old times when the capitals of the three 
Presidencies were really distinct and widely separated places. 
The Bengal Presidency (p. 5 ante) is Jarger and more 
populous than either of the others, and its Governor became 
the * Governor-General' of India'; and then a separate 
Governor was not appointed for the local Government, but 
a ‘ Lieutenant-Governor' who has a Legislative, but no 
Executive, Council. • 

The North-Wkstern Provinces (so called because the dis¬ 
tricts lay N.W. of the capital, and formed what was then the 
N.W. frontier of our Indian Empire) were at first part of the 
Bengal Presidency; but they were separated in 1834-5, and 
a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed. A Legislative Council 
has existed since 1886. 

The Province of Oudh was annexed in 1856 and placed 
under a ‘Chief Commissioner.' In 1877, this office was com¬ 
bined with that of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, and various arrangements have been made for 

(Madras), Bombay Castle (Bombay). It was in 1687 that the Company 
first nndeAook to administer the internal affairb of th^ iortified stations at 
which the traders weie established. The local native GoveAment was not 
able, even if it had wished, to interfere. It was not till nearly a century 
laterwthat teiritorial government began. j 

* At first the ‘ Gotfemor of Bengal * was both local governor and also 
general snperint^dent of the other (Governments; but as time went 01.4 
a separation wa*inevitable. Authority was given to appoint a Governor 
for Bengal, or a Lieutenant-Governor; and the lattei*was adopted. 
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assimilating the powers; so that for all practical purposes the 
whole forms one GoveVnment—the full ^le of the Executive 
head being ‘ Lieutesant-Governor and Chief Commissioner/ 
The Fanjab (annexed March 31, 1849) wait at first placed 
un<t‘ir a ‘Board of Administration'; then*(i853) under ajsingle 
Chief Commissioner; and finally (1859) under a Lieutenant- 
Governor. There is no Legislative Council ^ 

The other territories which never could (owing^o geographical 
and other considerations) have been attachecjl to the ‘Presi- 
dencies' were organized in a somew'hat different manner. 
Ajmer, the Central Provinces ^ Assam, Coorg, and Burma, 
(and at the date of annexation, Oudh also as above mentioned) 
were placed under ‘ Chief Commissioners/ 

Ifooal Government and Local Administration. — This is 
a convenient point at which to explain the difference between 
a Local (Government under a Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, 
and a Local Administration under a Chief Commissioner. In the 
former case the territories were either part of the old historical 
Presidencies, or could be separately aggregated into Provinces 
under a responsible executive head. But other territories were 
provided by law to be taken under the direct management of 
the'Government of India itself; and the Governor-General ap¬ 
pointed a chief officer locally to ‘ administer * his orders. Hence 
the Presidencies and Provinces under Governors and. Lieutenant- 
Governors (who though subordinate in general to the Central 
Government, are yet primarily responsible and have many direct 
and independent powers) are called ‘ Local Governments * and the 
others ‘Local Administrations.’ 

As it would be inconvenient in practice for the Government of 
India to exercise directly all the functions of a local Government 
in so many places, it was provided by certain Acts of the Legislature 
thtit various powers were to be delegated to Chief Commissioners 
ex ojficio ; and the matter was further simplified by the ‘ General 
Clauses Act i868'*, which provided that the term ‘Local Govern¬ 
ment ’ when used in Acts of subsequent date, should include ‘ Local 
Administration ’ unless^there was something in ths context or some 

i 

^ The Panjab could not be attached to either of the distant Pr#sidencies; 
nor could it cenvenffently have been added to the North-West Provinces, 
for the whole territory would have been unmanageable in size. 

“ The reader will perhaps need to be reminded that the ‘ Central Provinces ’ 
(capital Nagpur) and the hfilitary Station at Kamthi (Kamptee) is a distinct 

S rovince from * Central India ’; the latter is a groupxtf native States under 
te ' Agency ’ of a Political officer. # 

’ An Act passed to,dcfine once for all certain Hpnas that are in constant 
use in Legislative enactments. 
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express provision otherwise. Practically, therefore, Chief Com¬ 
missioners have much Jhe same powers ^ Lieutenant-Governors, 
and the details of sucn differences as exist (locally and otherwise) 
need not occupy us. 

The Oovemmont of India.—The Government of India is 
presided over by * the Governor-General in Council 

This phrase is used in all official proceeding's and orders, because 
all acts—except;^ some special ones on emergent occasions - are 
considered to be the acts of the Government as a whole. For this 
reason also formal letters or ‘ despatches * to the Secretary of State 
are signed by thd Go\aernor-General and all the members of his 
Executive Council; and so in Madras and Bombay when they 
write to the Secretary of State. 

The Governor-General is aided by an Executive Council, 
which usually includes the Commander-in-Chief as an extra 
member. Each ‘ Honourable Member * takes charge of some 
department of public business; and the secretaries in that 
department* look to him for necessary orders. Thus there is 
a Legislative member, a Finance member, a Military member 
(besides the Comniander-in-Chiof), a member who has charge of 
the Home Department, &c. The portfolio of Foreign business 
is usually held by the Viceroy hfmsclf, directly, with the aid of 
ll>e secretarieiS and attaches of the Foreign Office. 

liegislature. I do not propose to give details about the Legis¬ 
lature ; but it will be well to indicate that when the Governor- 
General and his Council sit for legislative business they are re¬ 
inforced by a number of extra members to constitute the Legislative 
Council, which makes laws for the country, and to some extent 
(since the amending Act of 1892) controls the financial and 
general administration, as it can discuss the budget and inte^llate 
the Cjovernment on public questions. As regards the provision of 
laws, the Imperial Parliament has power to legislate for any part 
of India; but in practice it does not do so except in matters of 
imperial or constitutional import. When local legislative powqjrs 
were first given, the Coqpcils of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
respectively, passed ‘ Regulations ’ some of which are still in force. 
This plan*was pursued up to 1834, when a singly General Legis¬ 
lative Council for all India was substituted, and its *enactments 
were then called ‘Acts,’ which besides having certain titles, also 

• ^ • • _ 

* In other State ftyictions this high ofheial has also the title of 

‘ Viceroy and Governor-General.’ This latter title was first used in 1858 in* 
the Queen’s Prodlamation on assuming the Government under the Act 
(p. 14 note). • • 

C 
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bore a serial number for the Calendar year. (Thus we have the 
* Indian Penal Code' a3 Act XLV of i^6q, and so on*) This 
practice has been continued ever since. After some improv^ents 
of the Council as regards its constitution, in 1853, the present law 
of 1861 ^ re-established provincial Councils as w:ll as the Central 
L^slative Council of India. Provincial Councils pass Acts 
relating to their own province only, and their enactments must 
be approved by the Governor-Generalthere are certain restrictions 
regarding the nature of the provisions enacted, so as to prevent any 
clashing with the ‘general Acts’ of the Centr^ Council which 
legislates on matters common to the whole of British India. 

Scheduledi Districts. —It is also conV<:nient to mention that 
there are parts of the older territories, and also some newly 
annexed, and otherwise specially situated, provinces (or parts of 
provinces) for which the ordinary law of the Regulations and 
Acts, as a whole, would be unsuited. In 1874, a list of such 
places called ‘ Scheduled districts ’ was enacted (Act XIV of 
1874); and in any place on the list, the Government is em¬ 
powered to notify what laws are to be, and what are not to be, 
in force®. Further there is an Act of Parliament (33 Viet, 
ch. 3) of 1870, by which the Governor-General is empowered 
to make special * Regulations' (not passed by the Legislative 
Council) for territories in a backward state which may be 
notified as places for which such provision is desirable. This 
notification not' only enables such special Regulations to be put 
in force, but has the further effect of practically making the 
places ‘ Scheduled districts,' i. e. the ordinary laws do not apply 
except so far as they may expressly be extended. These 
modern Regulations are distinguished from the old Bengal 
(and other) Regulations before 1834, by their date—which is 
after 1870®. 

*■' Indian Councils Act. 24 8c 25 Viet. ch. 67 (with subsequent amending 
Acts, including that extending the council and its sphere of action in 1892). 

^ In the same year Act XV set at rest doubts which had arisen as to the 
local application lof various Acts and Regulations to certain territories 
which had never been annexed formally to the Presidencies, and about which 
certain doubts had arisen. 

’ These Regulations are simple practical codes of rules adapted'to the 
special purpose; though not subject to all the formalities and discussions of 
•^the Legislature, they are really just as carefully drafted,, and worked up by 
the Legislative Department as if they were Aetp. The * Regnlations * for 
Upper Burma are an* instance of this class. 
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Special Inspecting and advising Agency of the Govem- 
ment of India. Inf^erial Department of Agriculture and 
Bevenue. —This will suffice to give a geneial idea of the scope 
of the work of the Government of India ; but it should be added 
that besides the Secretaries in each department, the Central 
Government has the aid and advice of Special Officers who are 
also deputed on tours of general inspection in the Provinces- 
Such are the * Inspector-General of Forests, the Cdnsulting 
Engineers, Sanitary Commissioners and others. The Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture which especially directs the Depart¬ 
ment of Land Records (of which presently) in the provinces, 
has not a Director called by that name, but the head of it is 
a Secretary to the Government of India. 

The Ifocal Governments.—In each province the Local 
Government divides its work of correspondence into Depart¬ 
ments, with Secretaries and Under Secretaries in each. If the 
• • 

province is small there may be one Secretary only, or perhaps 
no more than tvSD, who divide the work between them. It < 
may be also that the heads of Executive Departments (as the 
Chief Engineer, the Inspectori-General of Police, and the 
Director of Public Instruction) are also Secretaries or Under 
Secretaries to Government for those departments. 

Chief Controlling Revenue authority.—In smaller Govern¬ 
ments the Chief Commissioner is himself the head or Chief 
Controlling authority in Land Revenue matters; but in the larger 
provinces there is a separate Chief Controlling authority in 
direct communication with the Government. In Bengal, Madras, 
and the North-West Provinces (including Oudh) the control 
is centred in a ‘ Board of Revenue* which has its own Secretaries. 
The members divide the work; and there is legal authority fpr 
the orders of one member being deemed to be the orders of 
the Board, except in certain specified mattery of importance. 
Usually one member takes control of the Land Revenue 
Settlements and other connected subjects, while another deals 
with Excise, Customs, Stamps, Pensions and other branches.^ 
In Madras, whtre there are more than two members, the work is 
otherwise distributed. In the Panjdb there are two Financial 
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Commissieners (first and second) who in fact, but not in name, 
constitute a Board, ifi Bombay the system is exceptipnal; 
there is no Board,ebut the whole Presidency is divided into 
large divisions (Northern, Southern, and Ctsntral, a^id the 
PrcK/ince of Sindh), and the Commissioners of these a^e the 
controlling Revenue authorities in direct communication with 
the Government and its Revenue Secretary.^ 

Course of Correspondence. —Correspondence with Govern¬ 
ment on all official matters is addressed to the Secretary in such 
and such a department, not to the Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief Commissioner direct. The Government of 
India is officially addressed by the Secretaries to the Local 
Governments, &c., and addresses them in reply. 

The Governor-General, Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Com¬ 
missioners have *ifiilitary’ or ‘private’ Secretaries (or both), but 
these are not addressed on public official questions, only on personal 
and semi-official matters. * 

The heads of Departments (Directors, Conservators of Forests, 
&c., &c.) address their Local Government direct (unless it is 
a matter for the Chief Controlling Revenue authority). Subordinate 
officers communicate through their Departmental Superior. 

Froviucial Departments of Dand Beoords and Agricul¬ 
ture. —Before passing on to the District Organization, special 
notice should be taken of an important Provincial agency 
which works in direct communication with the Chief Revenue 
Authority. In each province there is a ‘ Department of Land 
Records and Agriculture’ under a Director (or he may have 
some other title) with or without an assistant. The general 
work and the plan of operations of these departments are 
systematized and directed by means of the Imperial Department 
(of the Government of India) to which allusion has already 
been made. 

The Director; are able to give important aid at Land Revenue 
Settlements, and also in times of famine, according to the official 
code of Instructions known as the ‘ Famine Code.* They also 
pay attention to agricultural experiments aild improvements, to 
public gardens, experimental and stud farjas, and the preventicm 
and treatment of cattle disease. But their uniform and perhaps 
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most iro|K>rtant duly is to supervise the agency in districts for 
keeping up the land i^ords and statistfcal returns (of which we 
shall speak presently). For the District Officers or Collectors 
have, tender vaftous Acts and orders, such a variety of duties 
that, if not assisted m this matter, they could hardly see t# it 
sufficiently. 

The essential object aimed at by the correct keeping of 
village maps, records and , returns, is not only the facility of 
collection (of the La^d Revenue) and the security of all classes 
of rights and interests in the land, but also the more perfect 
knowledge of the agricultural condition and prospects of the 
estates, so that on the first warnings of famine, the requisite 
action may be taken in time, and indications of distress may 
not be thrown away for want of definite information. Moreover, 
a hardly less important object is that, when a revision of 
Settlement becomes due, the records may be found so to 
correspond with actual facts, that the necessity of costly and 
harassing operations of re-survey, re-valuation of land, and 
revision of records of rights, may be as far as possible obviated. 

The attention of these departtnents is also specially directed 
to the official organization, personal improvement, training and 
instruction (in surveying, &c.), of the local subordinate staff. 

II. Local Land Bevenue Jurisdiction. 

The important point, for our purpose, is to be familiar with 
the internal arrangements of the Provinces—the Divisions,' 
Districts, Revenue local subdivisions, and village offices. It 
may be stated at once, that the Land Revenue has, under every 
form of Government, and at all times, been so essentially the 
mainstay of the State ificome, and its administration has so 
necessarily involved a network of local jurisdictions and a graded 
staff of local officers, that the Land Revenue locaf jurisdiction 
is the basis of all other administrative divisions qf territory. 
The Criminal, Pdlice, and Civil jurisdictions do not indeed 
always, or whdily, fojjow the Land Revenue divisions; but even 
they coincide to some extent. 
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Tb9 lUTislon. — The provinces are always divi^d into 

* Districts" (the old tehn *ZiUa * is now completely distmed^). 
In all provinces ericept Madras, a number of these districts 
—three, four, or even more, are aggregated** into Divisions, 
undtsr the superintendence of a Commissioner ^ This oG^cer is 
in general the medium of communication between the District 
officer and the Chief Revenue authority or the Government (as 
the case may be). He is the appellate authority in Land Revenue 
matters, from orders of the District Officer, and the first grade 
of his Assistants; he is charged with duiies of inspection and 
general control, and with the sanctioning or refusing certain 
expenditure, and with various matters of appointment or discipline 
in respect of certain grades of public servants. He is called on 
to advise the Government, and to report on a great variety of 
matters. Land Revenue Settlements in the Division are con¬ 
ducted under his supervision. 

The District. —The District is really the ffindamental 
administrative unit. It varies in size and population, its limits 
being formed partly on considerations of administrative con¬ 
venience, and partly as the result of physical features or of 
historical developments. The law gives power to the Local 
Government (usually in the Land Revenue Acts) to alter the 
boundaries of existing districts, and to erect new ones “. 

Where the districts are very large they may be primarily sub- 

' Except of coarse in vcmacnlar documents. The district is sometimes 
referred to as a * Collectoratc.’ 

^ In some places the full title is ‘ Commissioner and Superintendent.* 
Even in Madras the exception is more in form than in reality. The Officers 
styled * Commissioners ’ in that Presidency are the members of the Board of 
Revenue. Instead, that is, of having separate territorial charges of groups 
of districts, they are Commissioners for certain subjects or branches of duty 
Settlements, Land Revenue, Excise, &c.), and sit together as a Board: in 
hombay the Commissioners act, territorially, and this dispenses with a 
Revenue Board; in the other Provinces, there is both the agency of 
Commissioners and the Supervision of a Board or Financial Commissioners. 

* Alteration may be necessary because a district is too large for con¬ 
venience, or because it is desirable to aggregate, under one head, groups of 
lands affected in common by certain local features; as e.g. where it is 
convenient t» have the Permanent Settled estates separate from those hnder 
Temporary Settlement in the North-West Provinces*, or where, as in the 
Ivistndand Godavari districts of Madras, it is desired to havf the delta irriga¬ 
tion (and special Revenue arrangements! of each ri^'er nndtf the same officer, 
and not dirided between two. 
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(Uvided, as in the case of the, Madras' districts; and in that 
case the subdivisiooal Assistant Collector is practically a district 
officer for his own locality, though in genegaj subordination to 
District officer. 

The Collector. Dhputy and Assistant Collectors, 'yie 
District Officer regarded ih his Land Revenue Capacity is the 
Collector, and is always so spoken of in the Land Revenue 
and Rent Laws ^ *The Collector has the help of Assistant 
Collectors, and of native ‘ Deputy Collectors *.* The Assistants 
are usually classed in fwo grades (first and second). 

They may be employed either in definite local charges or sub¬ 
divisions (in which case there is a regular Gazette appointment), or 
when there are no such local subdistricts, they give general as¬ 
sistance, and dispose of such cases as are sent them by the 
Collector; or perhaps they take up all work (within their legal 
competence) arising in certain local areas (withgut being otherwise 
in charge of those areas); or they may be instructed to take up 
certain clasjpes of cases. This "is a matter of general control and 
disposal of business arranged by the Collector with reference to 
the important object of training and giving experience to the 
younger officers. 

The powers of first grade A'fesistants are wider, and more 
nearly approach those of the Collector; and appeals from their 
orders will, in most cases, lie to the Commissioner. Second 
grade Assistants have lesser powers ; they can perform a number 
of acts that do not involve any decision of disputed points; and 
they can inquire and report on various matters on w'hich the 


* His ordinary or general official title is ‘ Magistrate and Collector,’ 
in the older provinces that were subject to the Regulations from the first. 
In distiicts and provinces annexed after the era of the v^hl) Regulations or 
expressly exempted from their operation (and call^ ‘Non-Regulation 
Provinces ’ accordingly) the title usually is ‘ Deputy Commissioner.’ 

* And where the District Officer is called ‘Deputy Commissioner’Jthe 

corresponding titles will be Assistant Commissioner and Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner ^ but in the Land Revenue Laws they are always ‘ Assistant Col¬ 
lectors.’ The origin of this distinction of title was that in older districts, the 
officers are always, by Statute, selected from the CovenantedP Civil Service. 
In the others the rule did not apply; so that the staff might be drawn 
partl^r from the Covenanted Service, but partly aiso from the ijicovenanted ; 
and military officers "might also be employed. Collectors and Assistant 
Collectors may ^ natives of India if they are Covenanted Civil Servants v 
if they are what cal(^d ‘ Statutory civilians ’ in India. This is a detail 
I cannot enter on. * 
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Collector^will pass orders. In cases where they are empowered 
to decide, the appeal from their decision will be to the Col^tor. 
We shall have something more to say about the work of District 
Officers and the law relating to them in Chaptei VIL 
^calBevenue subdivisions in ITorth India; in Mfidras; 
in Bombay; in Bengal. —An esserftial feature of the District 
organization and one on which the working of the whole system 
largely depends is, that independently of there being any major 
division such as the above-mentioned, every district is divided 
up into a number of convenient local Revenue charges. The 
Officers in charge of these are a special grade of Native officers, 
appointed locally, under certain rules as to qualification, pay and 
promotion. In North India and in the Central Provinces, this 
charge is called the Tahsil (which means ‘place of collecting') 
and the officer is,the Tahsilddr\ and he usually has a ^*Ndiby 
i.e. assistant or deputyIn Madras the officer is also called 
Tahdlddr, but his local charge is a idluk. In B&mbay, the 
local division is the tdluka, and the officer is Uie mdmlatddr ; he 
is assisted inofficial work by one or more subordinates 
There may sometimes be a division of a large td/ukd, and then 
a mahdlkari is the assistant in charge, answering very much 
to the NdibtahsUddr of other parts. In Bengal, owing to the 
history of the Native Administration, the local Revenue sub¬ 
divisions of Mughal times had only faintly (and in certain places) 
survived, and were not restored as local charges in the first years 
of British rule; the Collectors managed all estates from their 
head-quarters' office. But in some places (as Sylhet, Chittagong, 
&c.), where a number of small estates always existed, tahsils 
were recognized. And now in Bengal generally, ‘ Sub-Deputy 
Collectors ’ are appointed at local centres; and for practical 
purposes may be regarded as taking# the place of the tahsil 
or tdluka organization of other provinces. * 

Organisation'of the Tahsil, &o. —The Tahsilddr (under 

‘ The Tahsilddr has himself inspection duties, so that it would he incon- 
v/mient to leave the Tahsil office without any one in diarge; there is 
usually a Deputy of some kind, and matters are^ arra&ged that one or 
other is always there. • ^ 
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-Mrhich name I include similar Local Officers of all denomina¬ 
tions) has under him * 

{i) A. staff of a.<^ountsLnts and treasury clerks for the purpose 
of receiving thejocal Land Revenue, and sending it on 
(tirith the proper accounts, statements of balances dtit- 
standing, and the like) to the District Treasury (the ‘Sadr* 
or ‘ HuzAr* as»it is sometimes called). 

(a) He has a staff called * Revenue Inspectors' (or Kdn^ngo in 
some places). €)ne of these remains at the Tahsil head¬ 
quarters, to have charge of the returns and statements 
submitted, and to issue the necessary blank forms for 
use. He has also to compile the village returns into total 
returns for the entire Tahsil. The others are allotted, 
one to so many village accountants (of these 'we shall 
speak directly), in order to be always on* tour and see that 
the village accounts and* returns are properly kept up, 
and village inspections of crops duly made. Local and 
repeated inspection is the mainstay of Land Revenue ' 
administration. 

Betrospeot of the origin of the local jurisdiction. The 
Fargana.—At this point, the mention of the officials called 
Revenue Inspectors (and also Kdndngo) reminds me that before 
passing on to the ultimate administrative unit—the village, it 
should be explained that our modern system of district, tahsil (or 
tdluka) and village, officers, is a direct descendant of the Mughal 
Imperial System, and that again was derived from the old Hindu 
(A^an) State organization—as it still exists in Native States, and 
as it is traceable in the ‘Laws of Manu’ and other Sanskrit 
writings. 

The Mughal rulers treated the several geographical divisions of 
the empire as g^reat provinces {Stibd) under Governors or Deputies 
(Nawdb^ &c.) in direct subordination to the Court at Delhi *. 

Each province was divided into a number qf ‘ Sirkdrs^ something 
like our ‘ districts,* only laf^r—each under its Diwdn and Ndzim^ 
for Civil and Revenue and mr criminal work, respectively. (In some 
cases, and at a later time, a division into chaklH wag preferred.) 
The important locsd unit was however the pargana {per^nnak of 
book;); and this was in genersd the ol<j^r ‘ des * of the Hindu 
kingdoms. In Hindu States (and so imder the Mal^thds) the 

• 

* In later time^the heads of these Subis—Bengal, Oudh, Hyderabad, &c., 
threw off allegiance and set up as independent Sovereign princes. 
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executive ^nd Revenue officer was the desdi^ and the accountant 
the despdndyd ^ ^ 

Under the Mughals the ^argana officer was the KdAdngo^ 
(properly Qdmingo^ and meaningspeaker, qdndn^^^ * canon * 
or rule;—one who declares the standard or (Tule in .Revenue 
matters The executive officer of Land Revenue—the *dniily had 
a jtrisdiction which might or might not coincide with the pargana^ 
because it depended on the amount of Revenue which he was 
responsible to levy ®. 

It is important to remember about the parganay because these 
divisions are still locally remembered and are often referred to or 
made use of*. But for administrative purposes in general, they 
were too small; and the modern Taksil usi^ally contains three or 
more parganas. In Bombay, 1 believe, the tdluka is still (generally) 
conterminous with the old native jurisdiction, though the former 
official titles have given place to that of the mdmlatddr and his 
assistants. 

Village Officers.—Immediately below the iahsU or idluka 
with its iahsilddry. &c. and the Revenue Inspectors, come the 
‘ Villages* (p. II). 

The headman, pitel, lambarddr.—Each village has, at any 
rate, an official headman. In one class of villages (as we 
shall understand more fully in the Chapter on Land Tenures) 
the headman is a natural part of the constitution; in the 
other he is not; but as, in the latter case, some one must act 
as representative of the village with the Collector,' one of tl\e 
leading co-sharers is selected (and to some extent elected) as 
official headman or lambarddr 


' These titles still survive os hereditary titles in certain families. The 
reader may perhaps remember to have heard of Bombay gentlemen with the 
name (or rather appended title) of ‘ Desai.’ 

® The Kdndngo's ofBcc was the depository of the Revenue Accounts, 
lists of Rates, and the Survey and Estate records; hence be was the general 
oflicial referee in all such matters. 

^ Hence he was afterwards ciflled karori —the officer who collected a 
karor (ten millions) of the ^ dam ’ or copper coins used (said to be 40 to the 
rupee) or about 2^ Idkhs of rupees (i Idkh ~ 100,000). 

* The pargana was sometimes subdivided into ‘ tappa^ each being in 
fact a group o^ two or three or more villages, also still locally remembered. 
In fact it sometimes happens that local landholders of influence in par^nas 
or tappas may be recognized as zailddrs or otherwise as local petty magis¬ 
trates. Zailddr is an honorary office intended to secure the goodwill and 
service in suppressing crime, &c. of certain influential persons. 

^ * * Lambarddr ’ means the holder of a ‘ number * in the^Collector's list of 
persons primarily responsible to bring in the LandrReveuue of the village or 
a section of a village. Muqaddam (or in the Hindi form mukddam) was the 
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In Raiyatwdri countries, tlie village heads retain th^ natural 
title (pf pdtely mandal, mantyakdran., &c, according to the dialect), 
^hey have no direct responsibility for any i^venue but that of 
their own holdings, but they have their general duties, and are 
often petty ihagistrat^, and act as ofhcial arbitrators or Csvil 
Courts in petty cases. In these countries, also, the headship is 
not only hereditary but sometimes still has a zva/an or ofhcial 
landholding attached to it;. all the family are sharers in the 
head§hip) and its land and emoluments, but only 
one man is selected to perform the actual duties of office ^ 

In the provinces where the Settlement regards the whole 
village as the unit of assessment, there may be as many 
lambarddrs as the village has paiit or sections; and each has 
a direct responsibility (differently defined, however, in the several 
Land Revenue Acts) for the revenue. Where^tliere is a custom 
to that effect, or otherwise, where allowed because of a real 
responsibility, the lambarddrs receive a pachotra (or haq-lambar- 
ddri) which is a fee of five per cent, on the Revenue, and which 
they collect as one of the legal Cesses or rates 

Fatwdri. Eamam.—Everi mdre important than the headman 
is the patwdri (called Karnam in the South and Kulkarni in 
Bombay®), sometimes referred to as ‘village accountant’ or 
village Registrar.’ The office originated in remote times 

older term in use under Native rule. In the Central Provinces both terms are 
still used, beuanse the functions of headman are sometimes divided; ‘ lam- 
harddr ’ then refers to the revenue paying aspect of the office ; muqaddam 
or mukddam to the Executive, i. e. to the responsibility to give aid to public 
officers in general, and specially in suppressing and informing about crime; 
a duty which has always been laid by law on village heads (cf. Criminal 
Procedure Code, sec. 45 ; Ind. Penal Code, secs. 154, 156, &c.). 

^ It is highly probable that, originally, the headman and the accountant 
were always renumerated in this way : but succeeding governments having 
refused to leave the official lands revenue free« the privilege was l(Kt. 
Speaking generally, it is in Cffntral India and the Dakhan that the watan is 
best presented. Besides the land, the watan also included certain dignities 
and privileges, some of which are very curious. L. S. A /. vol. i. p. 180. 

® in the Fanjab, the nnml)er of sectional headmen is sometimes so con* 
siderable that it is convenient to have a single representative of the several 
repre^tatives; and an ’ala-tambarddr or chicf-hdhdman is recognized by the 
Land Revenue Rules. 

’ In Bombay, where a village accountant of the hereditary class exists, h^ 
is the hutkarntf i^ere a Hipendiary official is appointed he is called ialdtl. 
The latter term is chiefly used in Gujar&t. 
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when writing and cyphering were rare accompIishmentSf and 
the headman or leader of the village could not be expected to 
possess them, so (hat a separate writer became a necessity. 
And as the Revenue system grew, this officer became more 
aifti more important as being indispensable to the due i;eaiizsL- 
tion of the State Revenue. At the present day her* is, or may 
be, equally valued as the means of preserving village rights and 
keeping the co-sharers from getting into difficulties, while his 
duties as a Revenue servant and recorder of statistics are still 
more important. 

Provincial details of organization vaiy, but in the North-West 
Provinces, Panjdb, and Central Provinces, patwdris are ap- ^ 
pointed not to single villages but to circles which are smaller 
or larger according to value, density of population, &c.; 
they may vary from a charge of 1,200 to even 5,000 acres of 
land. Appointments to the office are now carefully protected 
by rules to secure proper qualification and intelligence. The 
office is fairly well paid by fixed salary and by certain fees *. 

Duties of the village patw&ri in general.—The different 
Land Revenue Rules and Circular Orders must be referred 
to for all details as regards each province, but a very general 
account may be given which applies primarily to the North 
of India, but also fairly enough describes the sort of work done 
in Madras and Bombay. 

The patwdri has— 

I. To keep the village accounts. 

(a) Of revenue payments, and outstanding balances by the 
proprietor or co-sharers. 

(^) Of rent payments by tenants. 

(f) Of malba or items chargeaj;>le to the common ex¬ 
penditure of the village *. , 

* It is allowed to he to a certain extent hereditary, that is to say that 
a son of a patwdri vill have a prospect of succeeding before offier applicants, 
provided heis capable and has been sent to a patwdri school and leamt the 
p,pedal subjects (surveying, &c.) which a patwdri requires. A boy who turns 
out well in this respect is pretty sure of his place in the c'^urse of time. 

* In joint villages (owned by a body of co-^arers) there are various 
charges, such as entertaining strangers, keeping a festival, repairing the. 
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This involves giving receipts in due form or in makigg entries 
£>r landholders and tenants (who usually cannot write) in 
* certain books of receipts with which thi^ are furnished. 

II . To have offlbial charge of the village maps, field registers 

apd other records of landed rights, shares and interests, 
as prepared at survey or Settlement. Paiwdris are bound 
to allow inspection, and to furnish, on payment of fixed 
fees, extracts from these- records, when such are required 
for the purpose of being filed in suits and proceedings or 
otherwise. 

III. They are charged with periodically preparing returns in 
the same forms as those last spoken of, and keeping copies 
of the village-map, all corrected up to date, so that the 
information in the Land Records may never get obsolete, 
but be kept in correspondence with the actual facts for the 
time being. 

IV. They also make certain inspections and fill up various 
statistical returns, which show the crops sown and > 
harvested, the number and kind of wells, of cattle, of 
groves and orchards, and give details of other matters 
on which a complete knowledge of the state of the village 
depends. 

V. They also have to take note of all changes that occur in the 

ownership of land, and have a special register for noting 
transactions of sale, mortgage, or under the law of in¬ 
heritance \ 

VI. The patwdri is bound to report at once to the Tahsil 
any unusual occurrence—destruction of boundary marks, 

village meeting-place, or the well or tank* or some charity or payment to 
the village mosque or temple, which are chargeable }.o the village in commen. 
These charges the hcaciman *«rill himself disburse and, after the harvest, 
recover tha amount from all the co-proprietors rateably; there may be 
local rules limiting the amount that may be so spent. In Raiyatwari 
villages the headman himself bears such costs, but in the old days he used 
to make it an excuse for levying dues and cesses on the villages; and the 
t^Uukit officers did the same for the 'pargana expanses ’ as they called them. 

I have not heard of any charge on me village landholders allowed on this 
account at the pr^ent day. ^ 

^ We shall spe^ of th'j again under the head of Revenue business and 
Procedure, Cham VII. 
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encroachment on public land, occurrence of cattle 
disease, approach of locusts, &c.; and he keeps a JDta^ 
which he ha» to fill in regularly, noting practically every¬ 
thing that goes on, and that in any va^ concerns public 
business. 

Fatwdri’s duty in Baiyatwdri Provinces.—In Madras and 
Bombay, and other provinces where the Land Revenue ofGcer 
deals with individual fields and land-holdings, not with estates or 
groups taken together, the village accountant’s duties are in 
many respects the same ; for the maintenance of maps, and 
statistics of crops and cattle, are equally important under all 
systems. So is the report of all important occurrences, the 
keeping account of revenue payments, and seeing that every 
ignorant landholder gets a receipt or an entry in his receipt- 
book for every payment he actually makes whether against 
current dues or for arrears. ‘ Mutations ’—or changes in the 
occupancy of land—have to be noted in RuiyatwdH countries 
no less than in otheis, not because the system is directly con¬ 
cerned with rights in land, but because all such changes affect 
the Collectoi’s procedure in recovering revenue from the right 
person. 

Annual Jamabandi or occupant’s revenue account.—In 
Madras the Sciilemeni Manual, and in Bombay Hope's Manual, 
give rather formidable lists of the village accounts and records. 
But the documents that are necessary have here a special 
reference to a proceeding characteristic of the Raiyaiwdri 
system, namely, the making out an annual account for each 
occupant, giving a list of the lands actually held by him in the 
y^ar, and the revenue due for each. This will be further noticed 
in Chap. VII. 

Settlement Officers.—It will be observed that the'gradatipn 
of Officers'just described refers to the permanent staflf of Land 
Revenue pfficials. F^r the express purpose of assessing the 
Land Revenue, and making the initial inquiry into rights, rents, 
and land customs, a special staff has hitherto been appointed : 
this consisted of a Settlement Officer with, perhaps one or more 
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Assistant Settlement OflScers, and various subordina^s iJaJled 
Supetfintendents of Settlement (or by other titles locally), 
Inspectors, Surveyors, &c. Some of the land Revenue Acts 
still mention sejJarately the appointment and powers of Settle¬ 
ment Officers. In a* modern Revenue Act, like that of €ie 
Fanjdb (XVII of 1887), no such distinction is drawn. Officers 
engaged in revising a Settlement are regarded as ordinary Land 
Revenue Officers empowereti to do certain tilings which are 
required in connjxior^with a Land Revenue Settlement—either 
the whole work, or revising the assessment only, or making or 
correcting the Record of Rights only. And this is indeed all 
that is necessary. For in future Settlements, the work will 
become simpler and simpler—all re-survey, and re-valuation, and 
fresh record of rights becoming unnecessary—and the work of 
revising the revenue and rent-rates will be carried out entirely 
by Land Revenue Officers of the ordinary grades. At present, 
however, ^ certain number of Settlement Tahsilddrs and 
subordinates as /veil as European Settlement Officers are 
usually maintained in parties, ready to^ attack the work in four 
or five districts simultaneously. In order that such establish¬ 
ments (as long as they are required) may be fully employed, the 
periods of Settlement have to be adjusted so that they may fall 
in successively, and thus enable the Staff to find continuous 
employment, and not have a number of Settlements falling in 
all at once, which would oblige them to keep districts waiting 
for re-settlemcnt, and occasion loss to the Treasury. 

R6suxn6.—Let us now briefly collect in one paragraph 
a summary of administrative agencies. Immediately below the 
Local Government is the Chief Revenue authority—^be it 
a Board of Revenue, or one or more Financial Commissioners. 
In small Provinces there« is no such control separate from the 
Chief Commissioner himself. 

Then comes the Division^ a superintending charge"over three, 
four pr more districts, under a Commissioner. (In IVladras this 
gradation is omitted.) 

Then the District under the Collector with his ‘ Deputy * and 
‘Assistant Collectors*—European and Native. If the district 
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is not ppmarily subdivided owing to its size, the next stage 
is its complete allotment into small local charges called t^luka 
and idhsil. In Bengal, the ‘Sub-Deputy Collector's' charge 
virtually answers to this arrangement. The experienced (native) 
ol£cer who has charge is provided with a Ndib or Deputy, and 
also a staff of Revenue Inspectors (or Kdndngo), who are trained 
and rendered capable of minutely and constantly supervising the 
village agency below them. 

In the village, or rather in a circle, \ht pattvdri is the really 
important functionary of the administration. Village headmen 
and watchmen have their duties and their responsibility, but on 
the pahvdris efficiency and on his records and statistics being 
really correct (and in accord with existing facts) depends almost 
the whole of the Revenue management present and future. 



CHAPTER IV. 

What is the Land Revenue? 

On commencing a study of the Land Revenue Administra¬ 
tion, we naturally first ask, what is the nature of the contribution 
to the State income, known as the Land Revenue ? 

Originally a share of the grain heap on the threshing- 
floor.—Brielly, it is a historical fact that from very ancient 
times, long before trfie Mughal Empire, the kings or Rajas and 
other lesser chiefs were accustomed to take from the cultivators 
of the soil in their dominions or* chiefships, a certain share of 
the produce of every cultivated acre, unless, as a special favour, 
that share was remitted. 

Associated with the early Hindu Brilers.—As our earliest 
literary mention of the State share is in the Sanskrit books ^ we 
naturally associate this plan of raising a revenue with the early 
kingdoms resulting from the Aiy'an immigration. When an 
important section of these tribes had crossed the Panjab, 
and settled down in the regions of the Jumna and the 
Ganges plain, they developed not only the literature, law, and 
philosophy which have become famous, but also a distinct 
State-craft and a territorial organization, in which the influence 
of tribal divisions and groups is plainly discernible. The 
leading military caste furnished the ruling prince and*a number 
of subordinate (quasi-feudal) chiefs mans^^ing portions of the 

‘ The compiler of the ‘ Laws of Manu,’ a well-known Hindu text-book, * 
speaks also of tracfbrs, ca^le-owners, and artificers contributing a share of 
their gains to the Wng; here, however, we confine our attention to the land.> 

• f D 
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territory.^ The Brahman caste furnished the ministers and 
advisers of the Court. The share in the produce of all ^culti¬ 
vated land was the (principal sourge of the R^ija's Revenue. 

Btate Revenue of Non-Aryan klngdoms.*^ But we are ac- 
q6ainted with other tribal groups in India—before the ^ Aryan 
advent, who also had organized territorial settlements, "though 
some of them showed no sign of a * State ’ more developed than 
the patriarchal rule of the clan or tribe. Among these we do 
not find any direct evidence of a Land Revenue or share of the 
produce appropriated by the ruler. But there are evident traces— 
especially in Eastern, Central and Southern^Tndia—of tribes (whom 
we associate with the name * Dravidian ') who had a curious method 
of giving the ruling chief tin income in a somewhat different way ; 
at first they allotted a portion of the land in each village group, for 
the chief: and this was cultivated by slaves, or by some special 
arrangement. Traces of these * chiefs farms ’ or * royal lands ’ are 
still to be found in more than one locality. But from whatever 
cause, whether by the influence of contact with the Aryans or 
otherwise’, the time came when a share in the produce was levied 
(additionally) from all land except certain privileged holdings of 
the priests and of the old founders and heads of the village ^ 

Extent of the State share. —Whatever ils real origin, there 
can be no doubt about the fact that the levy of a produce-share 
became general at a remote period. It is mentioned, as a thing 
long known and established, in the ‘ Laws of Manu.* The 
share was one-sixth of the gross produce, i. e. of the grain heap 

’ Though the Aryan advance only affected, directly or primarily, the 
countries north of the Vindhyan hills and the upper part of Western India, 
there can be no doubt that smaller parties of Aryans travelled further. 
The Brahmans with their ideas of pilgrimage and ascetic life, wandered 
everywhere, and found in the south a fertile soil for the propagation of their 
social and religious ideals; they doubtless found a welcome in luany of the 
rude courts of non-Aryan chiefs or princes, and gradually leavened the 
country with Aryan ideas; and the State organization became modified 
accordingly. Military adventurers, too, appear to have been welcomed at 
courts, and to have been employed in organizing and leadmg the local 
aMiies. Whatever the precise truth may have been, it is quite certain that 
the * Rdjiis* of Central and Southern India ba'^ame in time quite * Hinduized,' 
though no general Aryan advance or conquest can be historic^ly traced— 
indeed on various^ounds, can be distinctly denied. , 

‘ It can be only conjectured that the princes had been induced to grant 
away to dependants and relations, their * royal lands,’ so that they found 
themselvesmnable to support their State without a more extended sohree of 
Revenue. The grain share in time became universal throughout the 
* originally non-Aryan States just as much as in the Aryan. Whether they 
learnt the system from the Aryans or vice v^rsfi, 1 * cannot pretend to 
discuss. 
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made up at the threshing-floor; and Manu notices, that the 
sixth,might be raised to one-fourth in time of war or other 
emergency « 

Was soon railed to a higher proportion.—Though the sixth 
became a traditional i^are, the growing requirements of StaHts 
in a perpetual condition of warfare, and the frequent demands 
of conquerors, often caused it to be raised. At first various 
devices would be re'sorted ta —e, g. of demanding husked rice 
instead of unhusked—without apparently increasing the share. 
But at a later time, we find one-half was a common rate of 
sharing. The Mughal Emperors fixed one-third as a fair rate. 

Advantages of the plan. —There was a primeval simplicity 
about this plan, that offered many advantages, in an early stage 
of society. Being a share of the gross produce, there was no 
question of any complicated calculations the cultivator's 
profit, or the costs of production, nor about the relative value 
of land, of the productiveness of the season. Whatever the 
land produced, little or much, was heaped on the threshing- 
floor, and the king's officer superintended its division in kind. 
In a famine year there might be nothing to divide and so 
revenue relief followed automatically. 

It is still made use of locally, in IDTative States. —The 
collection in kind is still largely practised in India. In many 
Native States (especially in the Hill country and in the more 
primitive districts) the State share is still paid in grain ; and in 
some British districts (very commonly, e. g. in the Panjdb) 
where the land has passed into the hands of a landlord class, 
what was once the State share, and is now the landlord's rent, is 
taken in kind. 

But has also disadvantages. —Bht there are also many <^s- 
advantages attending the system, which gradually cause it to be 

modified, and ultimately given up, in favour of a c^sh equivalent. 

• • 


Long after the days of Mann, ' the sixth * remained a customary share; 
thus Kdliddsds time (beginning of the Christian era) we find allusion to 
the revenue sixth {Sakuntaldf Act ii):— • • 

Mdthaoyd. You are the king are you not? _ 

The King. What then ? 

Mdthaoyd. Sa^on hve come for the sixth part of their grain which 
they owe y<m .. .. 


D 2 
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Uodifioatioxi of the grain payment syatem. Q^radually 
€ 

changes into a cash payment. —As population grows and 
cultivation extends, the task of collecting in kind becomes 
a difficult one; for unless actively supervised, the peasantry 
cdJiceal or make away with the grain*; and local collectors, 
on their part, cheat both the peasant and the treasury. At 
first, modified plans of collecting are adopted. The crop is 
no longer divided at the threshing floor (the process being 
called da/di or bhdoli). An estimate of the standing crop 
{kankdi) is made, and appraisers become extremely skilful in the 
art of judging. The appraiser announced his opinion that such 
and such a field would yield so many ‘ niaunds^ (p. 12) of grain, 
of which the State share would be so much. When the grain 
was reaped this quantity had to be paid over to the State 
collector, whatever the actual outturn might prove, more or 
less. Other devices also were adopted. But in time as farms 
got more and more subdivided, the old theoretical shares 
became impracticable; and at the same time coined money 
came more into use, and thus it was easier, as well as more 
profitable, to fix a roughly calculated money payment. 

Effect of the Mughal Imperial system. — This general 
change was largely brought about by the action of the astute 
Emperor Akbar. It will be sufficient to state briefly, that on 
the establishment of the Mughal Empire, it was found impossible 
to apply the strict theory of the Moslem law as to the taxation 
of conquered countries. There was indeed a tax in kind 
known to that law as * khtrdp^ but in any case it was 
necessary to manage the Hindu population according to their 
long-established usages. 

The Mughal Revenue achninistration, in fact, merely reduced 
the customary and Unwritten usagescof the Hindu Adminis¬ 
tration to a system. It introduced regular records and revenue 
accounts, und provided a whole set of revenue terms and 

’ In fact <a plan of taTOitton in kind is a very natural one. The*Arabs 
knew it; and hence the Muhammadan theory could, without much difficulty, 
'be adapted to the practice found in India at the conquest. We remember 
also the mention of a fifth share of the produc^v for tS:e king, levied by 
Joseph, as mentioned in the book of Genesis. t 
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phrases: it fixed the official charges and gave new fiames to 
them*; but in all essentials the Mughal Revenue Administration 
was simply ^ne ^Ider plan in a new form.* One change was, 
however, made. A gjreat empire like Akbar's required some 
definite knowledge of the financial resources of the provinces; 
and the Land Revenue was the chief item. Hence it became 
necessary to measure the land and to have some regular 
assessment of an average quantity of grain (of each principal 
kind) that would-be »ceived from each class of land. Akbar 
made such a measurement and estimate ; in fact establishing— 
in a rough and simple manner—the process (of which we shall 
speak hereafter) of a Land Revenue Settlement. 

Akbar's Iiand Bevenue Settlement. —His first essay was 
made with the help of his Hindu minister, Rdjd Todarmal (a. d. 
1571, and in Bengal 1582) ; it was a settlement of the Revenue 
in kind. !^ut after a few years this was revised in favour of 
a cash assessment. The rates were fixed by calculating the 
price of grain on an average of the previous nineteen years of 
the reign and applying it to. a share which was one-third of the 
average gross produce. 

An average amount of produce per Mghd (p. 12) was ascer¬ 
tained for certain established kinds or classes of land, and for 
each of the crops commonly cultivated. (Where there were ex¬ 
ceptional crops or such as could not be divided in kind, an 
arbitrary cash rate was charged, and indeed had long been 
customary The average produce was ascertained by experimental 
reapings and weighments; it was intended to be a fairly low 
average rate, so as to allow for changing rates of production in 
good and bad years : it was fixed higher in the best and regularly 
yielding lands, and lower in the poorer and more precarious soils. 
The Revenue Officers, who were closely supervised, had always an 
elastic power of reduction in bad years. 

Akbar at first softened ^he novelty of hiS* system by leaving it 
optional evith the cultivators to give grain or cash as they 
preferred * • 

* Nineteen years was believed to be a cycle diwing which alljthe ordinary 

varieties of good and bad years would come round; so that an average of 
the cycle gave an average of all possible degrees of good or bad. * 

* Almost alwaw, certain exceptionally valuable crops, or those which are 
not easily divisil^ in kiiia, paid cash rates known as Zabti. 

’ As ajnatter^f fact, when the soil and climate render the crop precarious. 
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Attexns»t to value the graiu eluare in cash given up in 
favour of independent land ratea. Plough rates and soil 
rates. —It will be Observed that Akbar’s Settlement deliberately 
proceeded on the basis of an attempt to ^convert a share (fixed 
at one-third) in kind, into a direct average equivalent in money. 
But in many places to which the Akbarian Settlement did not 
extend, and in many later Native States, the process of change 
from kind to cash did not follow this order. 1 cannot here go 
into the causes, but recourse was had to s feature of agricultural 
life which has in most countries been found to affect the size 
and form of holdings as well as the apportionment of rent or 
other charges. There are always a certain number of ploughs, 
each of which represents the tilling of a certain area of land ,* 
and it is easy to levy a rough rate per plough. In other cases 
a rough classification of the chief kinds of soil (markedly 
different in productive power was made, and an area rate 
was imposed—arbitrarily or by bargain. When once such rates 
find their level (being lowered if not practically payable, or if 
too light being raised) they become customary rates and are 
left unaltered for several years. Other subsequent rulers accept 
these rates as a basis, and proceed to add so much more, to repre¬ 
sent iluir Settlement; of this we shall see examples presently. 

Ideas of assessment under Native rule.—Money rates 

when once they became general, always adjusted themselves 

to practical conditions. The oriental financiers soon came to 

hold (virtually) that the limit of land assessment was what 

could be extracted from the cultivator without reducing him 

or his cattle to semi-starvation, and without causing him to 

when the country is backward,^ and export difllcuU, grain payments will 
of|en be preferred. But when there is a ready bale for produce, and the 
means of getting it to market, and where tl^re are competition prices, the 
cultivator is the lo&er, in the long run, by having to give grain. The 
landlord, on the other hand, likes to take grain, because even^though the 
quantity is less in a bad year, prices are sure to be higher. Those who 
wish to see more details about grain collection, and the varieties of method 
adopted, ar^d the oppiession that can be exercised on the one side a^d the 
petty cheatmg that is nsual on the other, may be referred to L. S. B. I. 
uol. i. p. 369; ii. p. 716; iii. p. 341. 

^ As might be expected, the Native agriculturist rqj^gnizes (and has 
endless local names for) varieties of soil, the relative vnue of which and 
their capacity for growing certain staples he is well awar^ 
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lower the standard of cultivation or throw up bis holding and 
decamp. Their officers became skilful at alternately squeezing 
and letting go. It was only a few rapacious tyrants and short- 
lived Revenue-farmers who habitually transgressed the rule of 
not killing (or even overtasking) the ‘goose that laid the goldAi 
eggs.' 

Example of the ])ffar&th& States.—The Mardthd rulers afford 
a good example. Keen financiers they always were^ and in some 
provinces were mere plunderers, extorting Revenue with savage 
cruelty, and evei^whAe leaving depopulated villages and lands 
abandoned. But in their more firmly established provinces, they 
accepted the original rates fixed by the Muhammadan kingdoms in 
Central India, as a basis, spoke of them as the aln or ‘ essential * 
rates, and then levelled them up to what they called the kamdl 
or ‘ perfect * assessment. In each village they employed some 
energetic headman (or a farmer, if the natural headman was 
in^cient or non-compliant), and his business was to exact all 
that could be got up to the limit of not desffoying the village. 
The village heads and contractors were backed by the keen efforts 
of the desdh or katnisddr or other district officer, who wanted the 
tdluka total as full as possible for the treasury—with a good extra 
slice for himself. * 


Ideas of the ETative State as to permanence of the assess¬ 
ment. —This leads me to remark that no native ruler ever 
intended that when an assessment was once made there 
should be no future rise or alteration. The best rulers would 
have only gradually, and at long intervals, raised their rates. 
Akbar’s Settlement was in fact made for ten years. It was 
doubtless intended that only additional measurements should 
be taken as cultivation extended; and that ordinarily the 
existing '‘pargana rates’ (as they were called) should be 
applied. But we have everywhere proof that from time to 
time additional rales were levied;^ indeed as the government 
declined in character and ability, annual^ Settlements became 
almost everywhere the \ule: the standard rates of the last 
formal provincial assessment being used only a basis for the 
calculation of the year's demand. 

Zixpedient of levying peases or extraes —Unfortunately as the 
Empire grew older the Land Revenue methods instead qf 
improving an(|^ ripening, got laxer and laxer. We might have 
expected to f.‘hd some practical, if rather arbitrary, method of 
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re-adjusting rates, as prices rose and the value of money, or its 
purchasing power, altered; but it was not so; the local Governors 
hit on no better expedient than that of raising the total amount 
by demanding arbitrary percentage or othp additions or ‘ cesses ’ 
(cdlled adwS, and locally BS/i and AuMB). These they called 
by various names according to the name of the Governor who 
ordered them or the pretence on which^ they were levied \ 
When the head of the province thus levied extra charges, the 
local officials and Revenue farmers began to levy such rates 
also, on their own account. The old Settlement rates thus 
disappeared. Then the state of things would become in¬ 
tolerable; a compromise would be effected, the revenue and ' 
extras would be consolidated into one sum, and a new start 
would be made. 

Bevenue farmtag.—But the increasing difficulties of Revenue 
management and the impossibility of a weak government giving 
efficient local control to its subordinates, suggested tiiat it would 
be easier to divide the districts into large blV)cks or estates, to 
calculate (from the Treasury Accounts) a rough total sum 
which the tract ought to yield, and then to get some capitalist 
or local landholder of wealth and influence to undertake the 
entire management and be responsible that the required total 
should be paid into the Treasury every year. 

The Revenue farmer so appointed was armed with large powers 
(often very arbitrarily used) to make the collections from villages, 
holders of small estates, and the like. This saved the Governor 
all trouble of controlling local Revenue officials of all grades 
and checking their accounts. The Treasury officer in future only 
looked to the totals due from the different estates, and cared for 
nothing else so long as these total sums were duly realized without 
further deduction than what was authorized for the remuneration of 
the,.farmcr. 

It is suggested also by the necersity of employing and 
conciliating the Hindu princes and chiefs.—Thuere was 

i • 

another cittumstance which, in several provinces, recom¬ 
mended if it did not ^necessitate this plan. There had been 

9 ^ Thus in Bengal one was called the chauth MardthA or Mardthd fourth^ 
being levied to enable the Governor to satisfy the Marith^ chiefs who had 
got as far as levying a tribute, though they had not^ssumevthe Government 
of Bengal. ' 
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» a number of local Hindu kingdoms, usually comparatively 
small, and these had succumbed to the Mughal arms, leaving 
the Rdjis in nmny cases unable to resiA openly, but still 
capable of giving a great deal of trouble directly a chance ^f 
revolt appeared. These R&jis and their chiefs or * barons ’ had 
a strong territorial influence, and could to some extent be 
conciliated by being, left in enjoyment of their local rule and 
dignities, provided they would consent to accept a * patent' of 
tenure from the Govespor, and agree to hand over part of their 
Land Revenue as a fixed annual tribute or assessment to the 
Treasury. The Rdjd in fact bec&me the Revenue farmer 
under Imperial warrant, and in time as ex-ofiicials, capitalists, 
and Court favourites acquired a similar connexion with tracts 
of land or estates, the position became assimilated, and the 
difference of origin forgotten. * 

An kindB of feurmers called Zamfndar and Taluqdilr.— 
The persons, whether territorial Rdjas or others, thus employed, 
were generally called ^ ZavnnddrJ and sometimes Taluqddr^. ' 
Neither term implied any definite right of ownership in the 
soil; it simply implied in the one case that the Rdja or other 
person was managing the State right in the land; and in the 
other that he w’as a ‘dependant’ (Arabic ia'aliuq—dependency) 
of the ruling power. 

Pirst position of great Revenue farmers.—When the 
system of Revenue farming began, the Empire had not yet 
reached its final stages of disorganization and collapse. The 

^ Origin of the term.— Zamlnddr means holder {ddr) of land {zamm). 
The later rulers of the countries that once were piovinces of the Mughal 
Empire, it will be lemcmbered, had come to claim to be owners (by con(|uebl) 
of all land : at any rate they reckoned amogg the State rights, not only the 
administration of justice, the command of the military foice, &c., but (mgst 
chiefly) the right to the land, including its revenue and other perquisites, 
which they spoke of as the Zamlnddri right; and when the management 
of this was Inade over to the Rdja or a capitalist farmer, they called him 
ihe*Zamlnddr. In Oudh, the Government was too tenacious of its own 
Zaminddri rights to allow the turbulent local Kajds to call themselves 
Zantitfddr, lest they should assume that they had geally recover^ their old 
territorial claims—they called them therefore Tahtqddr. These Oudh land¬ 
holders never were pleased with this distinction; and to this day none* 
of them calls himself Tahtqddr, but always Rdjd, In Bengal, the term 
taluqddr was genei^lly ei^loyed to indicate a smaller class of estate some¬ 
times subordinate to the Zamlnddr, 
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Rcvenoet farmer, or Zamfndir as we may now call him, was at 
Brst appointed regularly and with much form and care, gmng 
in a written bond df acceptance, and receiving a warrant (ratun/) 
which declared his duties and gave a schedule of the local sub- 
divisions, estates and villages, for the Revenue of which he wafi 
responsible, and the amount due from each; it also indicated 
what deductions for remuneration, collection charges, police, 
charities, and the like, he was entitled to make. Usually he 
had to pay in about nine-tenths of the whole collections, but he 
was allowed also some lands free of revenue for himself and for 
police charges. The Government pargana officer (or KdnUngo) 
was still responsible to check accounts and see to the due 
execution of the Revenue responsibility. The Office of Revenue 
farmer was not hereditary. In the case of the territorial chiefs, 
as the son wouW succeed to the estate of his father, it was 
almost a matter of course that he succeeded also to the 
Zamindarf; but in other cases the son only succeeded on 
sufferance, and on taking out a new warrant, probably paying 
a handsome succession fee. 

As control was released the Bevenue fkrmer’s responsi¬ 
bility is fixed by bargain.—As the authority of the Emperor 
grew less and less, so the local Governors of Bengal, Oudh, &c., 
became more and more independent of the Court at Delhi; 
but they also became more careless of the details of administra¬ 
tion ; and, as usual, when bad government is rife, the treasuries 
became empty; and then the Revenue farmers were the only 
persons who could be looked to for money. They naturally 
felt that they were indispensable, and enlarged their pretensions 
accordingly. They were left more and more unchecked, and 
the sums they had to pay became more and more a matter of 
bargain. The official organization for Land Revenue control 
disappeared, or was only retained in name and quite under 
the Zamfnddr’s influence. The Zamfnddrs, in fact, did just as 
they pleased, and made the villagers pa^ whatever they demanded 
cor whatever they could extract from them. 

Condition of the Bevenues at thf oom^enoement of 
British Buie.—In Bengal (and the same is true pf other 
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• parts when the districts came under Britirii rule), {he land 
Revenue had for generations past been levied in ca^ pa/ments; 
its assessment (often by contract for the yeitr) was determined 
on no known principle. All traces of a share in the produc^ 
and a valuation of that share in money, had long disappeared. 
The sum actually paid into the Treasury was just as much of 
the total collections as the Zamfndir could not avoid paying. 
The sums received through.the petty estate-holders or through 
the village headmen fi|pm the cultivators were levied at certain 
rates spoken of as ‘ pargana rates.’ They were supposed to be 
rates fixed at the last formal assessment but modified by those 
subsequent compromises of which I have spoken. But these 
rates varied from place to place, and were levied with various 
additions and impositions as the Zamfndar chose or was able 
to levy *. • 

This then is a summary of what the Land Revenue was, and 
what it had come to be, at the end of the last century. The 
retrospect has beeft entirely historical; and as our limits will 
prevent us indulging in much more reference to times long 
passed away, it will be desirable 'here to review each province, 
briefly, and see in what condition its Land Revenue Adminis¬ 
tration was found at annexation. 

Beview of the provinces as to the prevalence of Bevenue 
farming.— Bengal (where our first attempt at Land Revenue 
management was made) had been assessed under the Akbarian 
system, and there had been more than one later formal re¬ 
assessment. By 1765-1772 (when British rule l)egan) the 
greater part of the districts—the central and more populous 
ones in fact—were entirely managed (and had been for a century 
past) by Zamfnddrs. Here and there smaller estates payipg 
lump sums were found inllependent of the Zamlnddrs. There 
wqfe also %ome State grantees of other descriptions. 

The North-West Provinces, began with the ‘ Benares Pro¬ 
vince^ districts (1775). This territory wassail und^ a R^ja, 

• 

* Even in Warren Hastings* time, the old Revenue Rolls showing thoi 
rates formally ass^sed for the pargatta, were described as ' mere objects of 
cariosity* which mad Id&g since ceased to have any relation to actual 
paymentSi 
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who, hoyt^ever, did not become the ‘Zamfnddr* of the whole. 
Consequently there were no great revenue farmers, but only smaller 
landlords who werb answerable for the revenue. 

In i8oi, the districts of the Ganges plain were ‘ceded' by 
the Oudh Wazfr to pay for the expenses of British protection; 
and in 1803, others were conquered from the Mardthds. 
A certain territory was acquired in the Himdldydn region at 
a later date (1815), but substantially the districts first named 
make up the Province. It may be said generally that the bulk 
of the districts had been fanned, but had not become a regular 
network of Zamfnddrfs as Bengal was. In some cases the 
Revenue management had been left with local territorial Rdjds 
and other notables who farmed large areas; in some cases the 
State officers i^amtls and others) had held the districts directly 
for the Government; but in fact they managed very much on 
the terms of Revenue farmers. But in many cases, owing to 
the stronger constitution of the village bodies which we shall 
afterw'ards describe, farming, village by village, was resorted to. 

Oudh, annexed in 1856, was in the last stage of Revenue 
disorganization; its districts were mostly held by Rdjds, but in 
some cases by Nazims or State officers, and in others by 
bankers, Court favourites and others. All of these practically 
farmed the revenues, and virtually acted as landlords. 

The Pan Jab was a country where the villages also had 
a strong constitution, and no extensive system of ‘ Zamfnddrs * 
ever prevailed. Farming was, however, common enough in 
Sikh days \ and revenue collection in kind was still practised 
locally. 

In the Central Provinces the country had been mostly 
under the Mardthd rule. A part of it was held by local chiefs 
who had been left alone on condition^f paying a tribute to the 
ruling State; otherwise the villages were farmed ohe by qne 


* When British rule began, in 1849, it was found that the counb^y had 
been divided into tdltiqa charges : of these there were fifty-nine in all: 
tforty-three were managed by State officers {idrddr); eight were farmed 
village by village to the headman ; and in eight the kiho^r was treated as 
fanner of the whole, taking as much, and paying in as ^ttle, as he could. 
L. S. B, 1 . vol. ii. p. 541. 
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, to the old headman, or to a more efficient revenue agent 
(afterwards called mMguz&r) who undertook to be responsible 
for a certain sum. t 

In Bombay farming had been very general, but it was by 
means ,of local land>o%cers, who for the most part did nof 
succeed in getting a permanent hold territorially. The whole 
system was worked by the desM (or desmukh) and despandyd or 
other officers of districts and tdlukas through the village headmen 
or pdiek ^ 

In Madras, the Northern districts had been under Mughal 
rule, and Zamfnddrs were established; but they were frequently 
• old territorial chiefs, and do not seem to have destroyed rights 
and reduced the tenantry as other Zamfndars did. The Carnatic 
districts, under a Nawdb (tributary to the Nizdm), had been 
mercilessly farmed ; but with the result, not of creating landed 
estates, but of destroying all nghls in land. In other parts 
there were ideal chiefs who also may be called Revenue farmers 
in a sense, but thei» influence was not lasting. Other districts, 
held either by Nawabs (or Deputy-Governors) tributary to the 
Hyderabad State, or temporarily* by the Mysore Sultans, or by 
Hindu Princes, or by the Marathas, were all more or less farmed 
and cruelly mismanaged; but revenue-farming produced no 
lasting effect on the tenures (as a rule) except iii breaking down 
old privileges and making landholding a burden rather than 
a valuable right. 

Beaaons for giving these details. They influence the land 
tenures.—This brief review of the progress of the farming system 
in past days was introduced (as I have said) primarily to explain 
the condition of the Land Revenue Administration at the close of the 
eighteenth century,and toaccount for \\i&absence of any practical plan 
of administering tke Land Revenue which could be adopted by the 
new British rulers. But it was also desirable tf\notice the subject fbr 
another reason. The growth of the Revenue farmer is one of the im¬ 
portant factors in the development of the local land-tenures in more 

^ It will be remembered that the Mughal Empire was only established in 
the Gu^rit districts. Beyond that, a Muhammadan kingdom—the relic of 
the earner Mnssalman invasions, had flourished in%pita of its haring broken 
up into five smaller kingdoms.' These were overthrown by the last of the^ 
Mughal Emperors and by the Marath&s, who at the beginning of the 
century had establ^ed their dominion everywhere throughout the Bombay 
territory. 
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than one province. In some cases, as we shall see, revenue farmers 
developed into great landlords, and were so recognized by' law. 
In others they founded smaller village estates: in others, again, 
they retained nothing but some overlord dues; in other places, 
again, they passed away altogether, leaving fio mark. Bengal 
yeemed to have been the home of the regular revenue-farmer who 
grew into a landlord; the other provinces, speaking generally, 
never exhibited this growth to anything like the same uniform 
extent. It is important to recollect that though Revenue fanning 
(as a method of land management) very generally prevailed, in 
one shape or another, it did not equally result in the growth of 
permanent estates in land. And where landlord rights have 
been recognized, their growth was often due t 5 the fact that the 
landlords were old territorial chiefs, Imperial grantee families of 
rank, or local land-officers of exceptional strength and ability, all 
of whom had various ties and connexions with the land from , 
the first. 

Difficulty of devising a principle for fixing the land 
Bevenue.—But we must return to our consideration of what 
the Land Revenue is at the present day. When, in Bengal, the 
British Government undertook the direct governfnent of the 
districts, the first and most formidable task that confronted it 
was the re-organization of the Land Revenue Administration. 

It is hard, at this distance of time, to realize the enormous diffi¬ 
culties of the position. The country had just been decimated by 
a famine of unprecedented dimensions; there was, as I have said, 
no principle or rule of assessment; there were only fragmentary, 
and often unreliable, official lists of estates with their (nominal) 
assessment, and tolerable accounts of past collections; there 
was no survey, no staff of experienced native subordinates on 
the spot, for the old Revenue Agency had fallen into complete 
decay, and there, was only a small and wholly inadequate 
staff of English district officials, and those at first ignorant of 
Ipdian land-tenures, and skilled only in questions of commercial 
investment. ' # 

Nor did the experience gained in Bengal materially profit 
when the' Settlement of the newer provinces had to be under¬ 
taken. For the conditions of the *■ ceded' and * conquered * 

,districts that made up the bulk of flie North-West Provinces 
were widely different; and fo^ them, a separate system had 
to be worked out. The same was the case wrth Madras, an<ji 
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afterwards with Bombay* Each province had laboriously to 
work out a Revenue system adapted to its own special 
requirements, with many failures by the v«ay and many dis* 
appointments. 

The other provinces,, the Panjib, Sindh, Oudh, and tL^ 
Central'Provinces, were not acquired, or at all events were not 
ready for a formal Settlement, till principles had been fairly well 
established; but even so, some difficulties had to be encountered, 
though mostly of our own making—in the not unnatural desire 
to apply to them, wholesale, systems which were really only 
suited to the Provinces for which they had originally been 
I devised. 

These considerations will explain why it is that Land Revenue 
Administration in India has been a plant of slow growth, which 
has only of late years come to maturity. They will also explain 
why there have been stages of progress and periodical modifi¬ 
cations in the methods of vrork, so that the working of the 
Land Revenue syst^im in each province got to be looked on as 
a sort of mysterious craft which no outsider could presume to 
understand. • 

Remarks on the principle of assessing the Revenue.— 
As a matter of fact, the Governments, while justly proclaiming 
that the basis of their Land Revenue is the old grain share, 
and that a money assessment is only its modern representative, 
have been driven to devise actual methods of assessing the 
amount, which have departed more and more from the idea 
of valuing in money a certain share in the produce. At 
one lime, indeed, they tried to make such a valuation (as 
we shall see presently), but they had to give it up. And in 
some provinces, e. g. in Burma and in Madras, there is still 
a certain reference made, jn assessment reports, to the average 
produce o£ land, to its value, to the costs of production and 
profits of stock which have to be deducted, and I0 a fraction of 
the balance, as representing the Land Revenue. 

Two principles emerge. —Assessment raethbds have'of course 
to vary according to the kind of estate and its mode of working.* 
But practically^^ undeflying all methods, there are only two 
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principles which emerge as ultimately distinct. One is, to fix 
empirical rates, which are first ascertained only as maximum 
rates, on the basis: of those actually paid in the past, but with 
such increase as can now be taken with reference to the rise in 
'prices and progress in prosperity indicated by statistics,, and 
then to apply those rates, in full or in part, according to 
a sliding scale, the land being accurately valued according to 
the relative excellence of one kind of sdil as compared with 
another. The other principle is applied to all varieties of 
landlord estate (including village estates) where there are tenants ; 
and it consists in finding out the rents which the tenants 
actually pay, and thence devising average rent-rates at which # 
each acre of the different classes of soil in the estate may be 
valued. The Land Revenue is then a fixed fraction of the total 
rental ‘ assets." put it more shortly, modern Land Revenue is 

either an empirical but nicely graduated rate per acre of each 
kind of soil, or it is a fraction of the actual rental ^assets of an 
estate treated as a whole. , 

The merits of the Land Hevenue as a source of State 
income. —It is impossible to enter on any discussion as to the 
merits of the Land Revenue as a source of State income ; it must 
suffice to say briefly, that no Government could, in the past, 
have for a moment contemplated giving it up; and it is in the 
ast degree improbable that any future Government will be able 
lo find a substitute. It is acquiesced in throughout the country, 
as part of the natural order of society: and that, in India, is 
a consideration of first-rate importance. The first requirement 
of a good taxation is that the people should be accustomed to it, 
and that it should be collected with the minimum chance for 
oppression on the one hand and for evasion on the other*. 
Tliese considerations far outweigh ^ny theoretical arguments 

of political economy. • 

1 • 

’ It might perhaps be objected that the brief account above given, shows 
. the Land l^venue to Jbe a«form of impost that, in the past, has been auended 
with the greatest oppression. That is true; but it is due, not to the system 
*a5 such, but to bad government and want of control. As a nuitter of fact 
these defects can be, and for many years pas{ haveibeen, coin|detely 
obviated. 
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Kature of tho Iiand Berveziue, whether a * tax ’ or what.— 
It is also fruitless to discuss exactly what the oriental institution 
of a Land Revenue is, whether a ^ land taxi^ a ‘ rent * or what. 
Certainly it beats very little resemblance to the land tax im 
England. At one timb the tendency was to regard the ruler its 
the ultimate landlord or owner of the soil; the revenue was then 
called a ' rent.* We shall have something to say about this here¬ 
after ; at present it will only ^ necessary to note that the British 
Government has evei^where conferred or recognized a private 
right in land, and in large areas of country (Bengal, Oudh and 
the whole of Northern India for example) it has expressly 
declared the proprietary right of the landlords and the village 
owners; it is then impossible any longer to say broadly that 
the State takes a rent from the landholders regarded as its 
tenants. There are no doubt cases where Government is the 
immediate owner of particular, lands, as it is of all waste and 
unoccupied land in general; but we are speaking of cultivated 
land in villages and estates. The Government is certainly not 
owner of this : the utmost it docs is to regard the land as hypothe¬ 
cated to itself as security (in the last resort) for the Land Revenue 
assessed on it. The Government also fulfils some of the 
functions of a landlord, inasmuch as it watches over the welfare 
of the agricultural population, it advances funds to landholders 
to help them in making improvements—well-sinking, em¬ 
banking, draining and the like. It is these vestiges of the 
landlord character claimed by the former rulers, and perhaps 
the sort of residuary right which the Government still has 
in provinces where the landholders are called ' occupants' and 
not ‘ owners * {eo nomine)^ that keep alive the question whether 
the Land Revenue is in any sense*a ‘tent.’ Practically, the 
discussion is a profitless >sar of words, and* we may be content 
to speak of the ‘ Land Revenue ' as a thing per se. It operates 
as a tax on agricultiual incomes—a contribution to the State out 
of the^rofits of land-cultivation, just as the^ income tax' is a con¬ 
tribution out of the proceeds of other industries and occupations.^ 

Quoation of a Fennanent Settlement for all Provinces.— 
A few words may be aaded, about the question which, up till 1882, 

E 
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under disctiisicm i luimuly whetiieeiirheii asuitiible, 
aswina&it 2iad been once arrived ibr estates that had received 
a fairly fuE development, it would not be better to decline thal 
assessment i^nnanfent, i. e. not liable to any further revision. This 
proposal derived such strength as it had, from tfie fact that, oaring 
the difficulties of the case, the task of ipaking a Settlement had 
hitherto been both serious and costly. The work lasted fri several 
(sometimes five to ten) years; it subjected the districts to a prolonged 
period of agricultural disorganization; and it was anticipated t^t 
the whole process would have to be gone oyer again every thirty 
years - or whatever the period of Settlement was. Such a prospect 
was more or less alarming both for the State and the landholders. 
But the first check which the proposal recdived’was the considera¬ 
tion that it proved next to impossible to determine the essential 
preliminary question, what is the criterion by which to judge 
whether an estate is sufficiently developed to be fit for a permanent 
Settlement * ? No sooner is one test proposed than another appears; 
and the practical result of all inquiries has been that a Permanent 
Settlement must be deferred, so long as the land continues to 
improve in value by any causes which are not the direct result of 
the holder's own efforts and expenditure. 

And two other objections are also obvious; one is the fact that 
a century’s experience has failed to show that permanently settled 
districts are in any way more prosperous or belter to do than those 
in which a fairly long term of Settlement is aKowed ^: the other is 
the impolicy of an existing Government assuming to bind its 
successors to all time, regardless of what the future may bring 
forth and of changes in value of money or of land and its produce. 

It may seem strange that in face of these grave objections, it was 
not earlier seen that the better way to attack the problem was to 
inquire whether the only real advantage of a Permanent Settlement— 
namely that it would avoid all the cost and prolonged trouble of 
future Settlement operations could not be attained in another way ? 
At last it became recognized that it was quite possible to obviate 
almost wholly any necessity for lengthened re-settlement operations. 

The establishment of the ‘ Land Record Departments ’ and their 
new duty (p. 20) was the first practical step. We are now, it may 
be fairly said, well on the way to the conclusion that in future re¬ 
settlements, a simple revision of rates on certain general and 
intelligible principles—whether on the ground of rise in prices or 
any other grounds that in,jiy be most satisfactory—will become 
p.acticable; and then the work of revision will be carried out 
without any perceptible ruffle in the smooth course of agricultural 
work. The Secretary of State was then amply justified, in 1882, in 
declaring the policy of a I’crmancnt Settlement finally discarded. 

^ Obviously an estate cannot be permanently valued when as yet a third 
of it, perh^, is not cultivated, or when canal and railway coustructioo, 
which so aflect the value of land and its produce, are in an elementaiy stage. 

^ And it is a fact, that land is not more valuable and does not sell for a 
higher price in Permanently Settled estates, than in those settM for a term 
of years. r' 
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What Lands are liable to pay Land Revenue. 

• Section I. Lands not liable. 

In general theory all land is liable. Certain lands not 
included in the area assessed to Land Berenue.—The 
various Land Revenue Acts (in force in the different provinces), 
following the old Regulations’,have declared that the Government 
‘ is entitled to a share in the produce of every highd of land.' This 
would seem to rendfcr any remarks under such a heading as the 
above, unnecessary. But, as a matter of fact, there are some 
practical distinctions. Land is,* e.g., occupied by the houses and 
streets of towns and cities, cantonments and ‘ stations ’ (as we call 
the places where the European population, official and non-official, 
resides): there is also land devoted to sjiecial purposes, such as 
public forests or plantations; camping grounds used when troops 
march from place to place; public parks and gardens; grazing 
farms for the cavalry or for stud-breeding, &c. Then within 
the area of villages (p. it) theie is often, I may say usually, 
a certain extent of land occupied by the groups of village houses 
and the open space around them, wheie the cattle stand, and 
where the weavers stretch their webs; here also is the villagfe 
grove, and the place of public meeting, and probably the village 
pond or taflk. Speaking generally, Land Revenue is not levied 
on such areas ; at all events not in the same way as it is on 
agricultural land. • , . 

See for example the preamble to Regulations XIX and XXXVII of ' 
1793 (Bengal Code); ang for a modem example see the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code (Bombay Act V of 1879), 45 * 
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When gardens and other cultivated lands are found within the 
area ctf cities or stations, they do pay Land Revenue, but often under 
special rules. In villages, when the Settlement survey takes place, 
the area distinguished as that appropriated to the residence-sites 
h and their suburbs is marked off by a line: ^jnd the Settlement 
^does not record or assess the land within 4 

AaBeeament ot waste-land allowed to be included intestates. 
—In all Settlements where an entire estate (large or small), waste 
and cultivated together, is settled for, the waste is often spoken of 
as * unassessed waste ': but that only means that the waste area 
given over to the village was not assessed in detail like the culti¬ 
vated acres; it was a matter for the disc^r»tion of the Settlement 
officer whether he would make some general addition to the total 
assessment, to discount (so to speak) the advantage of this area 
available for future cultivation. 

But wc shall speak of the general subject of waste lands in^ 
a separate section, and now pass on to another important matter. 


Section 17. Be venue free lands and Be venue 

assignments. 

a 

Bevenue free lands. ^lAkhirdj.'—Besides lands that are 
not assessed to Land Revenue, there are others on which the 
payment ordinarily leviable is either remitted or made payable to 
some grantee. At all times the rulers of Indian States have 
been accustomed to remil the Land Revenue on certain lands, 
or to make such grants or assignments. Lands that were ex¬ 
pressly granted in this way, were in Revenue language said 
to be Id^irdj^ (Arabic /a=not, and ^trdj=.x\\e land tax under 
the Moslem law). 

* Alienated liands.’— In Bombay and Madras, such lands are 
now generally called ^alienated lands’; and this term may be 

‘ Nor does the Revenue officer exercise exclusive jurisdiction (in those 
provinces where otherwise he has it). A dispute about a house site, 
aj>out the right of a tenant, oil leaving a village, to sell his cottage, or to 
remove the roof-timbeis, or his liability to pay certain ground rents or other 
dues to anybody in the village, would alP be matters for the Civil Court, 
not for any Land Revenue Court. « 

^ Waste^^ classified in estate-records as * culturable’ or 'not-culturdble ’ 
{tnumkin and ghair-mnmkin.) The former will gradually be brought under 
the plough—unless permanently reserved for grazing and other purposes. 
The * not-culturable ’ consists of the house-sites, the graveyard, &c., &c. 

■'* This is the only instance in which the Muhammadan law term khirdj is 
generally made use of. In Assam a term nisf-khirdi, for certain lands 
allowed to pay half-revenue, is in use, but this term invented within the 
last thirty years, by British officials. 
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•fotmd in use in other places also, but not generally. It really 
pointed back to a time when the Government claimed to*be (and 
was to some extent) owner or landlord of all land, as well as of the 
Land Revenue. When, therefore, the Govemmdbt gave up its right 
to take anything from the land, in favour of a grantee, it was said to 
alienate the land, as it had no farther concern with the soil or itst 
revenue^ and it c^e to pass that such grantees were always held 
to have a perfect title to the land itself as well as to the revenue ^ 

How fSEu: such grants affect the title to the land Itself.— 
The Mughal rulers formally distinguished such grants into two 
classes—^those which %ave a title to the land and those 
which only assigned the revenue. A very common class of milk 
grants was made in favour of pious and learned persons or 
^reputed saints, or for the support of a school, a mosque, a temple, 
or some tomb or shrine ; here either a bit of land was granted 
revenue-free, or the land was already owned by the grantee and 
the revenue was remitted: the term miiaji (Afabic=pardoned) 
or tndm (reward or benefaction) was used for such grants. In 
this way also the official holdings of land enjoyed by village 
officers in some distf icts (as remuneration for their services) were 
allowed to be held free, and village-servants had their petty 
grants in payment for their service (sweeping, water-carrying, 
shaving, &c.). 

In some States provision was made by petty grants of this 
kind for the support of the families of soldiers who had fallen in 
the Rdjd’s service. But in fact, there are very many varieties, 
and quite a host of local names for such free holdings; the names 
having reference to the origin or purpose for which the grant 
was made. 

Mughal ayatem of Bevenue aaaigmnenta or J6gir.—But 
besides these smaller and special grants (which were hereditary 
as long as the family survived or the purpose of the grant 
continued) the native GovSrnmerfts always and everywhere had 
beep in th^ habit of making over tracts of land, and assigning 
the revenue of them (as shown in the public accounts*) to some 

* Even under modem conditions, in the Bomluiy Presidency* and some 
otiier provinces, the law only recognizes the raiyats as * landholders ’ or • 
* occupants,’ not as owners eo nomine ; therefore when the Government 
makes or confirms a grAt, it may be said to ‘alienate’ not only the 
revenue bat also its own ultimate right (whatever that may be). 
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person pn condition of military or political stroke of some kind. * 
This was regularly done in the case of Mughal Officers of State, 
each pf whom h^ld a mansah, i.e. a title w|th an assignment 
y>f revenue (so many rupees per annum^ to support his dignity 
and also to maintain a certain number of troops, which, he had 
to call out when he was required to join the Imperial Standard 
in war or on ceremonial occasions, or for duty at.^Court. 

Very often frontier tracts, or those which were troublesome 
to manage, were made over in this way toLAilitary chiefs or others 
capable of developing the district, and then the amount of revenue 
assigned was probably merely nominal; the holder was expected 
to make what he could, by extending* cultivation, and founding ‘ 
new villages. He had the right to apply to his own purposes 
the proceeds of the Land Revenue which he realized, on 
condition that ht maintained the necessary military or police 
force for keeping the peace, and that he made due jjrovision for 
the administration generally. 

This class of assignment was called jdgfr **. At first the grant 
was only for life (unlike the grants first named) but in later 
times it was allowed to become hereditary. We are here only 
concerned to note that, owing to these institutions, large areas 
of land, to this day, pay no revenue to the State. 

ConltiBion oauaed by irregular and invalid grants.— 
When our Revenue Settlements began, the number of claims 
to revenue-free holdings, in one form or another, was enormous; 
and it was found a very difficult matter to deal with them. For 
in the days of disorder, such grants had been greatly abused; 
they were issued by impecunious Governors who had no other 
way of meeting claims on their empty treasuries; they were 
isfued by subordinate officials who had no right to make them; 
and worst of all, they were often fraudulent, intended only to 
keep money out of the Treasury; in short they thfeatenec^ to 
eat up a l&rge portion of the provincial Land Revenue. As far 
as the liability to Revenue was concerned, it was entirely a feiatter 

« 

* Variously represented in books as jagheer, jagutre^ &c. The word 
is a contraction from the Persian place, ami holding or tydng 
possession. 
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•c^ option to the new Government, whether it would r^ognize 
ai^ such grants at all, and whether it would remit (or assign) 
the Revenue in future or not ^ But all the Provincial Govern- 

t 

ments desired to act liberally and equitably; they all, in fact, ^ 
recognised such grantees as had a real claim to consideration. 
As for any in land which the grants conveyed, or which 
they had given rise to^ that was*a question for private litigation 
in case there were rival claimants. (The right in land acquired 
by such grants is considered later on when we come to the Land 
Tenures.) 

As an example of the labour involved in these inquiries 
•I may mention that in Madras and Bombay the matter was dealt 
with by official ‘ Inam Commissions,’ and they sat for several 
years and issued many thousands of title-deeds to the persons 
whose right was admitted ; but even so, a great economy was 
effected 

Every other province had to make a more or less extensive 
adjustment of such claims; and each had its own rules on the 
subject. All questions of this kind have long ago been settled ; 
but some of the old grants still occasion a certain amount of 
official reference, because, as the lives for which they were 

* See (for example) the declaration of the Government at the head of the 
Rules for determining the validity of gi ants, issued on the annexation of the 
Panjab (.reprinted in the P'inancial Commissioner's Circulars). No native 
Government ever doubted that it had full right to resume any jAgir as far 
(at any rate) as the Revenue-right was concerned: but it was thought 
beneath the dignity of the State to resume such grants as were made for 
pious or charitable purj^oses. Purely political grants weie resumed at 
pleasure, at any rate after the life of the original grantee. The Marathi 
rulers very generally avoided the odium of resumption, by imposing a ‘ quit- 
rent’ called saldmi, &c. (often as heavy as the Land Revenue itself). 

When the British Government in Bombay and Madras began to deal with 
claims, it found many grants already liable to such a quit-rent; and this no 
doubt led to the practice tvhicli obtained in these Prq^dencies, of settling fhc 
(question in the rough and allowing the claimant to have a certificate or 
title-deed, om his consenting to a geneial definition of the area of his estate, 
anePto paying a moderate lump assessment for the wholoi 

‘ Thus in Bombay, the Inam Commission found that the vaAous grants, 
(political, religious, personal, or for village-service) affected about /is. 
133,50,000 of the Land Revenue. The Commilsion reduced 4 his to Rs. 
80,38,000, of which part represents land-grants managed by the grantees,, 
and part cash allowances paid through the Treasury, the holders not being 
direct owners of the land^or their claims having been commuted for a caw 
payment.^ 
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continued terminate, or otherwise the grants lapse, there is often 
an application to Government for some consideration; either 
to prolong a gr^nt or to allow some part of it for the 
.maintenance of a widow or other relative who may not be 
strictly entitled to succeed. 

modern Jdgirs. —Jdgfrs are occasionally granted at the 
present day (apart from the maintenance of such grants pf 
former rulers as have been allowed to continue); that is to say 
the Land Revenue of a village (or of^x certain teiritoiy) is 
assigned to some retired native (military) officer of distinction, 
or to some local magnate, as a reward for political service, or 
to recognize and secure valuable local influence. Sometimes« 
grants of waste-land are made Revenue free, and these then 
convey the Revenue remission as well as the proprietary title 
to the land. ‘ Service * in the sense of the old condition attached 
to such grants is not now required : but in another sense, it is 
often rendered. Many jdgirddrs are most useful as honorary 
magistrates in their estates. < 


Section III. The waste lands. 

One other class of land remains to be considered, land that 
does not yet pay any revenue, because it is still waste and 
unoccupied. 

Enormous area of waste in India. —When British rule 
began in Bengal, it was estimated that from one-third to one- 
half of the total area of the province was waste and uncultivated. 
And in all provinces there was much waste \ 

I allnde to the (generally) cnltnrable waste which was found in the 
districts without taking, account of the great desert tracts about R&jput&na 
and the South Panjdb; and apart also froih the hilly regions, where it is 
natural to find great stretches of timber-forest, or smaller 4 >jungle.’ It 
must be recollected that the districts had gone through many vicissitudes, 
wars, and invasions; and that many of them had been lud waste owing to 
the rapacity of particular rulers and Governors. There was not onl) there- 
fore the la^e area of waste due to the population being naturally unde-' 
tveloped or insufficient, but the fact that whole tracts had been abandoned 
{khanA-khdli ot^ hair-dbdd) and entire groups of villages left untilled and 
deserted. See for example an old account of RohilMiand, in L. S. B. /. vol. ii. 

p. 13 ff. 
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Disposal of it in Bongal.—^At first no notice was taken of 
this. In Bengal, the estates were settled (as we sSall see) 
without any survey; most of them included—and were freely 
allowed to include as their own—^as much of the waste (often^ 
forest ^^d) as naturally adjoined the estate. It was always 
contemplated, that, as the Land Revenue was fixed in the lump 
for the whole estate, the extension of cultivation into the parts 
at present waste should be wholly for the benefit of the estate, 
making the Reveoue^burden lighter and lighter as more and 
more success in this direction was attained. But as time went 
on and as estates became better known and their limits practically 
fixed, attention was called (in 1819) to the fact that lands were 
being taken up that really did not belong to any estate ; the first 
thought, however, was only to make them pay the proper Land 
Revenue;—the title by mere occupation was allowed, or at least 
passed over in silence. Butin 1828 Regulation III asserted 
the right of Government (which had always existed in theory), 
and then various efforts were made to separate the waste tracts 
and deal with them. This especially affected districts like 
Chittagong and others in Eastern Bengal (now in the Assam 
Province), but also the vast tract of forest land towards the 
mouths and delta of the HUghli and other rivers, knowm as 
the ‘ Sundarban.' There were also great tracts of waste in the 
districts of Jalpaigiirf and Darjiling; and some forest land in 
the Chutiyd Ndgpur districts and in Orissa. These lands w’ere 
henceforvrard taken in hand, and afterw^ards leased to cultivators, 
or made into public forests, as 1 shall presently explain. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh.—In the North- 
West Provinces, in the ordinary districts, the whole of the 
waste was divided up and given ovfer to the village-estates ».to 
which it was adjacent; this is true of all tHe populous Ganges 
plajn distiitts. But where there were large tracts of jungle 
land, in the hill districts, and in Dehra Dfin, Jhinsl,*'Mirzapur, 
See., these tracts remained as Government waste. In Oudh 
very much the same procedure was followed; only the excess., 
waste lands (exceeding 500 acres in any one plot) were 
reserved to Government and have since become State forests. 
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Th« Control Frovtnoes and thePaz^db. Fanj&b ooloolsa- 
tion of waate supplied with oaual irrigation. —In the Central 
Provinces and the r’anjdb, the waste area between the cultivated 
\yillages was much too large to be entirely given over. A rule 
was adopted in both, that a certain area of waste (usually about 
aoo per cent, on the cultivated area) should be included as village 
property, the surplus being marked off as Government land. 

In the Panj^b, the areas so cut off became the *rakh * or *Fuel 
reserves,’ so called because they mostly con|c in a' peculiar stunted 
growth of wood admirably adapted for fuel. These lands are partly 
kept as forest and grazing lands, partly for the extension of 
cultivation. 

In the Central Provinces, the area so left was enormous : it was 
declared originally as ‘ Government forest,* under the Forest Act 
of 1865 ; but the arrangements were not always well carried out, and 
of late it has been found desirable to give up some of the area to 
cultivation, or for village purposes generally. 

In the Panjab, 1 should mention, that area of Government 
^rakh* or waste is very far in excess of the needs of Forest 
conservancy; and in some parts there are large stretches of 
poor woodland where no market at all for the wood exists. 
Moreover cultivation would be economically much more valuable 
than forest (of such a class as could be raised in such land), and 
nothing is wanted but the means of irrigation in order to ensure 
large areas being profitably cultivated. Of late years the Gover- 
ment has arranged for the extension of canals, and on the land 
so provided with means of irrigation, it has marked blocks out of 
a convenient size and fitted with the requisite water channels, 
so that each block may be occupied by colonists and become 
a village. Rules exist for the colonizing of these tracts, and 
provide for the Land Revenue assessment in such a manner 
as to make things easy during the first years, when there is 
much outlay and little return, 

’ It will be observed that this is a new (and interesting) defartnre from 
ordinary pr^ptice of leasing waste lands. Under the ordinary rales, *the 
Government surveys and marks out the limits of the block in its native 
wilderness, and hands it pver to the lessee, who finds the entire plaint and 
capital and'the means to bring about cultivation. In these Panjab tracts, 
4 he Government itself supplies the principal requirements of cultivaticm 
(viz. an irrigation system), ahd then seeks for colonists (from over-peopled 
districts), and locates them on sites already prepared in all respects, save 
that of clearing the land. 
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Waste land in the Balyatwdri Fnyvineee.In die 
RaiyaiwdH countries (Madras, Bombay, &c.) the Settlement 
system does not^deal with * estates/ and thire is therefore no 
question of allowing surplus waste to provide for expansion- 
or for lightening the Revenue burden. Each field or holding 
is separately assessed on its own merits. Consequently all the 
waste land (except th^t allowed for use to the village for grazing 
ground, &c.) remains Gov'dlrnment property and is made into 
‘ survey numbers/. aifB assessed (lightly) according to its class; 
any one therefore who wants one of these plots has only to make 
application at a certain time to the local Revenue Officer, and 
’ agree to pay the assessment: in this way the expansion of 
villages and family holdings is amply provided for. 

This remark applies to the villages in the plaips: but in parts of 
Bombay, in Coorg, and on the West Coast, there are local forms 
of landholding, and local methods of cultivation, which always 
involve a certain patch of wood and grass-bearing land being 
attached to each ci^ltivated landholding: in such cases, a certain 
* waste ’ area is allowed to form part of the holding, and cannot be 
used for public forest or other State purposes. The waste is how¬ 
ever in this case held on definite* conditions; it cannot be per¬ 
manently cultivated or separately alienated. 

In these Provinces, it is consequently only in hill ranges, 
and more remote plades, that considerable tracts of waste exist, 
which were not brought within the Settlement survey, nor made 
available in the manner alluded to. It is only in the hilly 
country and large jungle-tracts therefore that the ' Waste Land 
Rules" (next to be spoken of) apply, or that State or District 
Forests have been constituted. 

The Waste liand Buies.— 1 'hough various rules had from 
time to time been issued in different districts, for the disposaUof 
Government Waste Lands,*the state of the country and its general 
development had not allowed of many areas ^ing taken up.* 
In 1861, under the Viceroi^lty of Lord Canning, ftie subject 
was first seriously considered. The value, of^ State Forests—to 
be made out of the best and most usefully situated wooded and, 
grass lands—was not^even then recognized, and the occupation 
of the waste by capitalists and settlers was alone discussed. 
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The first ideas cm the subject wre developed in a Minute on 
the Waste Lands, sent home in i86i;— 

It was pointed om that the waste in its present state was onty 
Vi burden to the Government, and it was recommended that it 
should be sold outright without any coriditions as to its being 
utilized or cultivated in a certain time, and that the liability fo Land 
Revenue should be discounted by allowing the purchaser to redeem 
it by certain payments. 

Subsequent developments have left no doubt that this policy was 
based on erroneous but very natural assumptions. Had it been 
extensively acted on the result would have-'^een disastrous. The 
loss to the State would have been very great, both’ owing to the rise 
in the value of land, which was entirely overlooked, and to the heavy 
sacrifice of future Land Revenue. The rules would also directly 
encourage the taking up of land by mere speculators, who had no ' 
intention of using it, but desired simply to hold it till it rose in 
value, so that they could re-sell it in blocks at a profit. It was 
fortunate that the state of affairs did not invite capitalists, and 
that the area parted with under the first rules was not, on the whole, 
large. 

The policy changed. Modem Rides. — Since the first 
rules (promulgated for the various Provinces in 1865) the policy 
has entirely changed. The great rise in the value of land, and 
the consequent demand for it, has led to a better system, which 
prevents the speculative purchase of lands by persons not 
intending to make use of them; and prevents the loss of 
Revenue in the future. The main features of the Rules at 
present in force are:— 

1. That lands covered with trees, or otherwise useful for State 
Forest purposes, are not disposed of. Of course there are 
many areas densely wooded where, nevertheless, the estab¬ 
lishment of cultivation, tea-planting, &c., is desirable; but 
lands are first inspected and their Forest capabilities judged of 
before giving them up under the ‘ Waste Land Rules.* 

?. The land is only leased for a term of years (under a moderate 
scale of payments), which allows ample time to develop the 
cultivation. 

3. The areas given are all surveyed and mapped, and* necess^ 

rights of the State in roads and sidings, in rivers, fishenes, 
mines, quarries, &c., are reserved. w 

4. The Jease-right can be ultimately converted into ownership- 

right on prescribed terms, when the lease-holder has shown 
that he has really put the land to the intended use—by 
bringing a specified proportion of iteander cultivation in a 
certain time. 
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5. The land remains liable, like any other proprietary-estate, to 
a Settlement of the Land Revenue under the ordinarf law. At 
first, however, fisivourable terms are allowed to facilitate the 
establishm^t of cultivation. * 

For all details, the Rules of each Province must be consulted ;/ 
but it may be here fiirtber observed that some of the rules draw 
a distinction between— 

(a) Large areas suitable for capitalists intending to undertake 
tea-planting, coffee, cinchona or other staples on the lai^e 
scale, where capital.will have to be largely expended, and 
so special terms are desirable. 

{£) Small areas* (^m 10 to 200 acres as the extreme limit) 
suitable for the ordinary agricultural occupation of 
villagers, and others in the same position. 

In some cases it will be found that the applicant for land will be 
dealt with direct (without competition) on his accepting the terms 
of the rules: in others, when a block is applied for, the lease of it 
is put up to auction : there is usually an ‘ upset price ’ or entrance 
fee, payable in certain instalments, to be deposited; also the 
expenses of survey and demarcation; and then only light annual 
payments (until the time comes>for the regular assessment of the 
Land Revenue). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Introductory. 

We have now completetl the first stage of our inquiry. 

Tn that stage it, has been our object to form a general 
conception of the Indian Land Revenue as ‘ an instljiution'—if 
I may be |llowL-d the phrase. For this purpose we have taken 
a rapid survey of the Indian Provinces and their Government, 
and more especially of the District organization; we have 
‘considered the origin of the Land Revenue, and its history up to 
the commencement of British rule: we liave taken notice of 
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, certain questions commoniy asked about the subject in modem 
we have seen what lands pay revenue and wbaf do not, 
and in so doing we have taken the opportunitfr of describing the 
rules under which* the area of waste-land, still large in some of/ 
the provinces, has been* and is being, colonized and cultivated. 

Our ‘second stage is to inquire how our modern Land 
Revenue is assessed, and how it is collected, and how the 
general business connected.with its management is conducted. 

But when we spea^ of assessment, we arc reminded of the 
peculiarity of the conditions under which the Indian Land 
Revenue is levied. It is not a mere question of obtaining, by 
• survey, a detailed account of the area of each different kind of 
soil, and of finding a suitable rate thereon—to be levied per 
acre, or other unit of measure. In many Indian provinces that 
is only one part of the woik. In all casc^, the revenue is 
assessed with more or less referepce to the teimie of land, to the 
sort of estate or holding which may be regarded as a unit 
paying a certain sum, and with reference to some definite 
person (or a body of persons) wdio is to be held responsible. 

Without going into details which would at present be 
unintelligible, it may be usefully stated in general terms, that 
land is held in one of these ways:— 

(i) In various forms of landlord-tenure; the estates varying in size 
from half a district to a few acres, but generally being of at 
least considerable extent: in these there is one person (or at 
most a few joint owners) distinctly vested with a proprietary or 
landlord character; and the system accordingly lays one sum 
of revenue on the whole estate, and makes the landlord (or 
the co-sharers together) liable for it 

{2) In smaller estates, really of the same character as the first, but 
with certain features which render it convenient to distinguish 
them,—^these being in general, vifiage estates where the village 
(or part of two or more villages together) is held by a co¬ 
sharing body or comnftmity; here the community is treated as 
ioinfry and severally liable; the body regarded as a whole is, 

* in fact, the (ideal) landlord. * • 

(3) Ip single independent holdings; though aggregated locally in 

«r 

* In some estates of this cla^ the law of primogeniture applies, and so , 
the estate remains undivided in the hands of the eldest heir; in others the 
estate may be divided or^again united under one head, by the effect of the 
ordinary law of inheritance. 
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villages^ the group of holdings does not form one estate: the^, 
c&cumstances of past history have either caused the dis¬ 
appearance of any landlord (person or class), or such an 
interest has'never existed; and the direct occupant is dealt 
with individually. * 

It might be supposed that under these conditions, it would 
still be a simple thing to determine the person who is to be 
liable for the revenue and to have the remaining profits of the 
estate^ after the revenue has been paid; but here the complica¬ 
tions of Indian tenure begin to appeall. .Only in the third 
case above noted, it is a simple matter to determine that the 
‘occupant’ is to pay the Land Revenue and to take the 
remainder. Even in his case it may be that he has to settle’ 
with some other party above or below him, who has a claim, 
which essentially is (whatever the form) a title to some part 
of the profits df the land. And in other cases it usually 
happens (owing to causes which we shall discuss in the sequel) 
that there is not only the middleman landlord or landlord body, 
but that this middleman is often in a position much more 
doubtful or complicated than that of an English landlord with 
tenants under him paying a contract rent. 

These considerations will not only point to the study of the 
Land tenures, as necessary in order to understand how the 
Land Revenue Settlements are made, but also remind us that 
Government has never been content merely to tax the land 
and leave the different parties interested in it to their own 
devices in order to get practical recognition of their several 
rights. 


Absence of all legal security for titles in old days.—From 
the very first, our administrators saw that, while securing the State 
Revenue, they must, also secure private landed rights, if wealth and 
prosperity were ever to return to the agriculture population. 
Under native rule, there had been no such thing as legal security 
for titles land ; especially not for interests that had been partially 
submerged or reduced to a secondary grade. There was nothing 
but the autocratic gavernment of a conquering chief or Emperor, 
whose will was law,—will tinctured indeed by a respect for the texts 
of a semi-sacred, but not very definite, law, and largely influenced 
by the great regulator of Indian affairs— cpSTOM. The *law and 
constitution ’ of India spoken of by some w'riters, had no existence 
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^except in a purely metaphorical sense. Even if it were otherwise 
the changes in landed property, the growth of one class <bf rights 
and the extinction or diminution of others, could not be systematic 
or legalized, becau^ such changes were not me consequence of 
law or State policy, but of the gradual usurpation of Revenue 
farmers, of the rise and •fall of families, of forcible seizure, or of 
compact, extorted by the necessities of self-preservation; they were 
the result of those never-ceasing tribal and personal conquests 
and adventures that make the past history of India what it is—an 
almost unbroken record of invasion, war, and intrigue. Hence the 
British Government, while determining to limit and render moderate 
its own demands on t^, land, and to give up for ever the inordinate 
pretensions of the r&lers it superseded, found itself face to face with 
the task of giving legal security and definition to various degrees 
and kinds of right or interest in the land; from that of the great 
.landlord who received a ‘ title-deed of perpetual ownership * ’ to the 
humbler ‘subproprietor’ or ‘tenure holder’ or ‘occupancy tenant.’ 
This recognition and definition, it will be observed, was not only 
necessary to give a secure position to the person directly re¬ 
sponsible for the Revenue, it was equally necessary for the due 
apportionment of the remaining profit (after the Revenue was paid) 
arising from the land. 

Before then we can attend to the formal operations of 
a Settlement, we had best gain some general idea of the Land 
Tenures. 

‘ This phrase is actually used in Madras, where each great landlord or 
Zamindar received from the British Government a title-deed officially called 
sanad-i-milkiyat-i-istimrdrl —a Persian phrase of which the English equiva¬ 
lent is that given in the text. 
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The Land Tenures. .. 

Section 1. The Village. 

Use of the term village.—At the outset of any inquiry into 
the way in which land is generally held in India, we are struck 
by the fact that almost everywhere cultivation is aggregated 
into local groups which we call ‘ villages.' The term ‘ town¬ 
ship ’ has occasionally been made use of; but general usage 
has established the term ‘village.’ It is needless to say that 
this word is used in a special sense different from that which it 
bears with reference to modern English agricultural life \ 

Usual features of a village.— The ‘ village ’ is an aggregate 
of cultivated holdings with or without some waste area, 
belonging to, or attached to it: and usually it has a central 
site for the dwelling-houses congregated together. In some 
cases, small homesteads and farm buildings are found separately 
located on the holdingsThe village, moreover, often boasts 
a grove, or at least a single tree under which local assemblies 
will take place ; there is also some kind of public office where 
the village paiwdri (p. 2 7) keeps his books, and where he sits 
for the disposal of his business. 

’ Though not altogether dissimilar to avhat it meant in mediaeval 
times. u, 

“ In the llimdldyan districts the narrow extent of valley land or terraced 
hill slope suggests separate holdings with their own buildings; and so in 
Kdnara and the West coast; in the latter country the people have no word 
for ‘ -v illage ’ The oniy t5^rm in use is supposed to be equivalent to * street *; 
^—because the families would build their houses in a line, at the further end 
of which, the menials and village artisans have their cotl^es. The whole 
group is mciely the homestead of a single fampy whose members keep 
tpgetner. 
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Whatever ohangea may be undergone the visage aa 
a local feature remains.—The village area^once established, 
'it soon acquires ^ local name and becoihes a permanent 
feature in the map. Its constitution may change; it may 
be bought and sold; it may begin as a village of one kind 
and gradually turn into another kind; it may be absorbed in 
the estate of a great .landlord, or remain as a small separate 
property under a body of 'joint-owners. If once owned by 
a family proud of Ht^hereditary right, it may again return to 
be only an aggregate of separate landholders. But under all 
such changes, the village itself remains; its fields are tilled 
and irrigated, the money-lender sits at his shop, the menials and 
artisans do their work, no matter who is managing the land or 
its rents and revenues, or how the landed rights change their 
character or pass from one hand to another. * 

Its value for administrative purposes.—The village as 
a unit may be of great importance for atlministrativc purposes; 
and is hardly ignored even in Bengal where the Revenue 
administration deals not with villages, but with entire landlord 
estates. In places (such as those mentioned in a previous note) 
where villages do not naturally exist, the Government has 
always found it desirable to aggregate several holdings, hamlets 
or farms, into some kind of circle, for administrative purposes. 

What is the bond which aggregates the village land¬ 
holders.—If we next inquire what bond unites the landholders 
or cultivators in a village together, or determines their aggrega¬ 
tion into separate groups, w^e shall easily perceive that there 
are certain natural and social causes which from the first 
invited the formation of villages in general; and further, that 
the actual bond of union depends on certain peculiarities of 
land custom—certain features of tenure. 

Natural causes of village aggregation.—In l)ie first place 
it is to be remembered that originally, at any rate, throughout 
entire regions, villages must have been established in a country 
then covered with forest or jungle; and the labour of clearing 
this, as well as of ms^taining an unceasing struggle against 
the re-growth of semi-tropical vegetation, required co-operation; 
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and union would also be necessar7 for defence against the* 
depredations of deer, pigs and other animals which are 
dangerous not only to the cultivation but to human life. And 
any group of cultivators would have to be prepared to present 
a common front against neighbours with whom they were 
probably at feud. Often too defence would be needed against 
marauding chiefs or some regularly invading force on the 
march, to say nothing of the ruthless freebooters and Revenue- 
farmers of later days \ * . 

Cause of the groups being limited.—And then there are 
other reasons, why not only should there be aggregation, but 
also why the groups should be limited in size. All popular* 
settlements in India—those which resulted in permanent 
cultivation, and were not mere occupations of territory in 
a nomadic form-*—were first effected by tribes, that is by groups 
with a natural organization into clans, septs and family groups. 
These divisions naturally suggested a certain limit to the 
number of families that would wish to settle together in one 
spot. And when in later times new villages were established 
one by one, it was by individual leaders with associated 
followers, or by limited groups of grantees, settlers and colonists. 
Indeed in all cases wdiere there was a natural organization of 
tribes, not only village groups but other territorial divisions 
also resulted. It was doubtless tribal divisions, and the limits 
of the authority of greater and lesser chiefs that gave the first 
idea of parganas and districts. Indeed several interesting cases 
are on record in which a whole clan was establi.shed on one 
considerable area, each family having its own share, without any 
village grouping at all. But in the course of time quarrels, 
rivalries and differenced of habit would be sure to end in 
division into smaller groups. « 

* It is owing to this that villages were so often surrounded with stout 
xnud wallstand defended by gates, within which the cattle could be driven 
against an apprehended raid. In Central India it was quite common for the 
headman’^ residence to be called garkl, i.e. fort or castle; and in the Kamil 
district (S. E. Panj^) 1 find an account walled and gated villages with 
the houses so built as to prepare for street-fighting. In Oudh, in the later 
days of misrule, the readers of Sleemans Journey may remember the 
author’s account of how the revenue was collected by a regular siege, and 
with the aid of field guns! « 
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• Nature of the bond unitiiier the groups internally.—So 
much for the natural and social causes of village aggregation; we 
have next to inqui|e what is the bond which iaternally unites, or 
holds together, the village groups when formed. 

Two jforms of village observable.—On taking a general 
survey of the villages in the different Provinces, we are struck 
by the fact that there are two main forms of village constitution, 
which are practically quite distinct. In the one, the village 
contains a number.orindividual cultivating holders (who usually 
work the land themselves with the aid of their families, but often 
employ tenants). These holdings are separate units; the 
‘c-ultivators do not claim to be joint-holders of a whole area, nor 
do their holdings represent, in any sense, s/uires of what is in 
itself a whole which belongs to them all. They are, however, 
held together by their submission to a somewhat powerful 
village headman^ and other village officers, and by use in 
common of the services of a resident staff of village artisans 
and menials, who receive a fixed remuneration on an estal)- 
lished scale, and sometimes have hereditary holdings of service- 
lands®. 

^ Village headman and axtisan staff.—The headman’s title is very 
various. In Bombay, Berar and Central India generally, he is the pdUl 
i,or patil'. In Bengal where this type of vill.ige also is commonly found) 
he is called mandal (but there are other tribal and local names). In 
Madras the titles are still more numerous, tnaniyakdran, ndtamkar, reddi, 
&c. These are quite distinct from the official representative headman or 
latnbarddr oi the Noith Indian village system. 

® The staff varied with the locality and the size and wealth of the village. 
In Western and Central India the ideal staff was supposed to consist of 
twelve (the bdra (twelve'' baluti village servants in Marilthi—sometimes 
contrasted with alute^ the official headman, kulkamly See.). The artisans 
usually included a carpenter, potter, blacksmith, cobbler, barber-surgeon, 
washerman (sometimes also a dancing girl; even a ‘ witch finder ’ may be 
locally discovered). Such servants are usually hereditary and are nt^er 
paid by the job; they are given houses in the village, and perform all 
services for the residents (who only provide, or pay for, the materials 
employed). •"Their labour is rewarded by regular annual remuneration (of 
ser^ce land or an allowance in cash, giain, clothes, tobacco, &Cg) paid at the 
harvest^ Only strangers getting something made or done, would pay for 
the job. This system is common to all villages* and was necessitated by 
the circumstances of their position. No one coulfi venture*to set up 
a business on speculation in a village, unless it was a very large one. Nor« 
could the village people^ for all their simple but indispensable requirements 
to a distant town: so thi^ attracted the necessary staff by giving them homes 
and a regplar remuneration. 
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Importance of the headman and village ofdeera. Ojffloial 

holding^ of land.—The headman and his aid, the writer or 

village accountant have always a considerable importance, and 

were early taken, so to speak, into the State system, and were 

remunerated by the State (or turned' out if inefficient). In 

Madras and Bombay, for example, it will be found that the 

village pdtels have often petty magisterial powers, and can 

decide civil cases under certain rules. They were formerly also 

entrusted (practically) with the farm of tt'j village revenue, and 

in such a position had authority to dispose of the waste, and 

settle the annual revenue-payment with each landholder. In 

some districts we can still read how, in past days, the headman' 

stood up as the protector of the village, fortified his house and 

resisted the marauder or other enemy. Very often it would 

be the case thgt the headman was the person' who had 

led the party who first established cultivation and founded the 

village; and he may have planted the village tree or grove, and 

have furnished the means for making the tank, and so forth. 

But though the headman owned the central site where his 

house stood (and the site accommodated his whole family and 

their dependants), he made no claim to be owner of the entire 

village. He was quite content with his hereditary position, and 

above all with the holding of land (probably the best in the 

place) that was allotted to him as headman. This ex qfftcio 

holding (accompanied as it was by manpan or various rights of 

precedence on ceremonial occasions, and other dignities) was 

dearly cherislied. In early times it was allowed to be free of 

Revenue, and was called by the Muhammadan rulers, watan. 

It was hereditary in the pdtel’s family and shared among all his 

descendants, even though* only one of them was performing the 

official duty of headman®. The waSi*^e land that was left round 

the residences for general use, did not belong to thr headman; 

and the oulturable waste adjoining the village belonged to the 

«• 

^ Or the direct descendant of such a person. 

^ ^ The watan disappeared in later times in many villages and even in 

whole districts, but this was the result of revenue oppression. There can be 
little dou])t that the institution was once univemal through the Dravidian 
coontiies. It is apparently alluded to in Manu. 
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»R£ji; the headman only took ofGcial charge of it and located 
cultivators or gave it out to applicants' * 

Besides the headman and the accountant c}- writer, there was 
also a village watchman and messenger, and perhaps a guardian 
of the boundaries. Th£ accountant and the other officers also 
had their (smaller) waian lands. 

Freralenoe of the first form of village.—This form of 
village is universal in Madras, Bombay, Berdr, and Central 
India: it was the or%inal form in the Central Provinces until 
a certain artificial proprietary right was created; it was also the 
characteristic form in the greater part of Bengal, although there, 

‘ the importance of villages had been thrown into the shade, and 
the influence of 4 he village officers much broken down, by the 
growth of the Zamfndars. 

The second form of village.—The second form of village 
may be briefly described as similar in many respects to the first, 
but with one essential feature superadded, and others modified 
in consequence. The important feature is that there is an 
individual, or a family (or, a ^roup of ancestrally connected 
families) which has the claim to be superior to other cultivating 
landholders, and in fact to be the owner or landlord of the 
entire area within the ring fence of the village boundary, as 
already existing, or as established by their own foundation^. 

The proprietary body may now consist of twenty or fifty or 
more co-sharers, usually of common descent: the founder may 
be perfectly well known; or in the case of older foundations, the 
original ancestor may be rather a shadowy being, and the 
existing body can trace descent more definitely from a few 
persons more or less reasonably supposed to be—say—great- 

great-grandsons of the patriarch . 

• 

* I take the case of a single -nnage forming the estate, because it is very 
common an# is simpler to understand. As a matter of fact there may be 
two* distinct groups, each holding (in the same way) a pa^t or tarf of 
a village ; or it may be that the family has not obtained its lands all in one 
village, but some in one village and some in another l for which reason the 
actual estate is spoken of in Ihcvenue language as tne mahdl —because it 
does not always coincide with the mauza though it very often does, and quite* 
usually so in the Panjab, for example. 

* The descent may be^eal or have got so mixed as to be largely a fiction, 
but the %tion itself is important as showing the spirit and rationale of the 
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The menials and artisans who reside in the village hold theit* 
house-sites from the proprietors, paying them small dues, 
perhaps in cash, cjr in kind, and sometimes Ijy supplying a load 
or two of manure annually: if these persons leave the village, it 
will be a matter of local custom whether they can sell the 
cottage or remove the roof tree and timbers, or not. The 
uncultivated portion of the village is no longer ‘Government 
waste’ to be applied for when wanted and allotted by the 
village or Revenue Officers; it is the indpiildt or common 
property of the body, who graze their cattle on it; and if there 
are profits from wild fruits, thatching grass and the like, they 
share these among themselves'. When this waste, or part of it,' 
is wanted to extend the cultivation, it is regularly partitioned. 

The management. Absence of a headman.—The manage¬ 
ment of the co-tsharing body and its concerns was originally 
efifected by a panchdyat or council of the heads of households. 
There is properly speaking no one headman : the families were 
too jealous of their equal standing to permit any one man to 
establish anything resembling the central authority, dignity and 
privilege, of a Central Indian pdtel. But for Revenue and 
administrative purposes a headman of some kind becomes 
indispensable; and the head of the eldest or chief branch (or 
some other leading or capable man) is selected (subject to the 
approval of the Government officials) to act as representative 
of the body. Usually where the village is divided into sections, 
there is a representative of each section. In modern times 
such a person is called lambarddr (p. 26). 

As a matter of fact it depends on a variety of circumstances 
whether this official has much, or any, influence or power. Some- 
tij^es he really has to undertake a considerable personal re¬ 
sponsibility for the j'evenue of his village: sometimes the sharers 
pay their own revenue share directly to the treasury, and the 

constitutior^ When a body needs strengthening, or it may be owiifg to 
various accidents and circumstances, connexions on the side of the wives of 
the co-sharers obtain lagid and admission into the circle; or purchasers or 
mortgaged do the same; and as time goea on, their really different origin 
* is ignored and forgotten. 

‘ It may be that the older tenants have a customary right to graze their 
cattle on this waste so long as it is not cultivatdU; all these details vary 
according to the local custom and the position and origin of the (euants. 
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• lambarddr really has very little to do. And what with the 
progress of division of lands and other circumstances, <he pan- 
chdyats have almost everywhere disappeared, >r at least are only 
assembled on son|e special occasions; their f-egular meeting to 
audit accounts and so iorth, is very much a thing of the past 

This/orm of village,* no less than the other, has the common 
services of a staff of artisans, watchmen and the like; for the 
causes which necessitate such an arrangement are the same in 
both cases. 

liandlord villag^ may or may not contain a subordinate 
tenant body. Sometimes the co-sharers themselves culti¬ 
vate the estate. Causes of the existence of tenant bodies 
under the village proprietors.—I'he co-sharing body may 
cultivate the land itself—that is, may work the fields directly, 
with no other aid than that of their families or of labourers or 
menials who have no position as tenants of* any class. This 
will depend on circumstances, for instance on caste, and whether 
the proprietary body established the village on abandoned or 
virgin soil, or whether they grew up over an existing older body 
of cultivators, and allowed thcnji to remain as their tenants. In 
many cases this latter condition obtains \ and also if the landlord 
families are of a non-agricultural caste, then as their caste rules 
may prevent their touching a plough, they will always employ 
tenants—whether an older cultivating body or a new set 
called in and located by themselves. In the North-West 
Provinces, speaking generally, it is more common to find the 
proprietary communities consisting of non-agricultural castes: 
they are families of either conquering or ruling races, or of the 
official and revenue-farming and capitalist classes, who have 
grown up over the older villages, so that there is generally a tenant 
body w'hich represents the old landhcflding group. • 

^ 1 have been asked whelRer a member of the community could be 
expelled. At present there is of course no power to deprive a man of his 
proprietary share; nor do 1 think it likely that there ever was; but if 
a person offended against caste or social rules in such a wajf as to render 
him obnoxious to the whole body, and he was iipt strong enough to form 
a party in his favour (^as he mo^ likely would do), theti the panckdyat could 
put him out of society so far as to refuse to smoke with him or let the water 
earner supply his household {huqa pdnl band). If it were a bad case, the 
man might find his position so uncomfortable that he would throw up his 
holding ^or sell or transfer it) and go elsewhere. 
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In the Panjdb, especially on the frontier, we have the case* 
of villages founded by immigration or conquest of active, 
energetic tribes, v»here there were often nO|,pre-existing culti¬ 
vators. But even here tenants were often a necessity, because 
in bringing virgin soil into cultivation, every hand is ystluable. 
In such villages we find tenants occupying a somewhat secondary, 
but still privileged, position in the village; they consist of the 
camp followers and dependants who always come in crowds 
with an adventuring or conquering clan ol^tribe. The descen¬ 
dants of such associates will now be found to claim tenant-rights 
on the ground that they helped in the ‘ founding ’; or at least 
that they were located and given land at an early stage in 
the village history. In many of the frontier district villages also, 
the landowners despise the plough (calling themselves sdhu=. 

‘ the gentry') and always give their land to tenants. In some 
cases we hear of fighting tenants employed to cultivate (and 
defend) outlying lands (in Peshawar and Hazara), On the other 
hand, in the Central Panjab among the Jat communities (and so 
with many other agricultural castes), the co-sharers very commonly 
work the whole land themselves, with no other aid than that of 
their wives and families ; the village menials giving their services 
at harvest-time. In many agriculturist villages tenants have 
also been introduced; but this is often traceable to the times 
when it W'as necessary to invoke all the assistance that was to be 
had, in order to meet the burden of Sikh Revenue assessments. 

I have said nothing about the extent of shares, or about the 
principle on which the proceeds of land cultivated in common 
are distributed; that will follow immediately; it was my object 
first to contrast ihe iwo kinds of village in their broad distinctive 
features. '' 

Designation adopted for each kind of village.—It is desir¬ 
able to find some brief designation by which to refer tojhe 
two kinds NdI village, and I have indicated the one in whiph the 
landholdings are sppa^ate units, and there is no sharing of a whole 
, estate, by the term Raiyatwari village 

^ The individual cultivator, whether independent as in Western and 
Southern India or holding under a landlord as in Bengal, is generally 
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• The other form may be provisionally called the Landlord- 
or Joint-village, because there is always an individilhl owner 
—or more frequeijtly a co-sharing body—holding the landlord 
right over the whole 

Internal oonstitutioli of the village.—We must now proceed 
to say something of the internal constitution of the village and of 
the origins to which we may, in some cases at any rate, be able 
to trace them. 

Of the first there is nothing more to be 

said in regard to ihe constitution. The several holders of land 
are distinct in interest, and the only bonds which unite them are 
the common locality, the common services of a group of artisans 
and menials, and-a common subjection to the these have 
been already sufficiently noticed. 

• 

Idea of right to the land in the case of the individual 
holdings in the village.--It nlay further be remarked, that the 
peasant’s right to his separate holding is recognized in terms which 
imply a somewhat inferior claim. The reason of this wiU appear 
further on. Here, 1 can only say that although in the beginning 
of this century the idea of private rights in land had often become 
feeble, this was not necessarily the result of any decay in the 
village constitution; but only of agrarian oppression and over¬ 
taxing in unsettled times. There is no doubt that the idea of 
a right in land, on the ground of first clearing and establishing 
tillage, has at all times been cherished in India; but when 

called raiyat (or ryot as it is phonetically written). This is accurately 
ra'iyat, an Arabic word meaning ‘ protected ’ or ‘ subject.’ The term should 
be remembered because it has come to be used (often in compound terms) 
to designate those forms ot Kevenue Settlement nnd Revenue management 
generally, in which the individual holding is dealt with, and not any kind of 
estate small or large, treated collectively. Thus we speak of a ‘RaiyatwaiJ 
Settlement ’ or a ‘ Raiyatwari Province,’ meaning one where the most usual 
(but of course not the only) form of tenure of land is that of the raiyat’s 
separate holding. • 

^ It is worth while noting, as showing how things may be looked at from 
different points of view, that while in liombay the vast majority of villages 
are raiyatvo^f'l, there are in certain districts a few villages whose origin 
is ts some extent traceable, and which are unmistakably in the landlord 
form. So that the Bombay people have the spectacle of lAth forms of 
village* before them; yet they c.ill the raiyaiwdrt village sanja - joint or 
associated, and the landlord-villages hhdgdari o*r shared; because in the 
foimer case the absence of all land lord-right over the whole village,* 
enjoyed in shares, is remarked ; and the village is regarded as associated 
or ‘ united ’ on a common basis of equality and a common control of one 
p&tel. 
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all kinds of conquering rulers have claimed to be proprietors ofr 
the soil and have for generations past employed Revenue contractors 
or local land-officQ'-s, all of whom reduced the theory to the most 
rigid form of prac'ace by habitually rack-rentiif^g the landholders, 
by putting in this man and turning out that, from year to year, 
simply with a view to securing or enlarging the Revenue, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the idea of private right in land 
should in some places grow weak, and the people be more anxious 
to be allowed alw'ays to relinquish land that they could not manage 
profitably, than to have a title which would also carry a certain 
fixed responsibility. We shall hereafter see that in the raiyatwdri 
provinces this right of relinquishment (thougf. now seldom resorted 
to) is still a feature of the Land Revenue system.' 

It is quite possible also, that a village anciently in the redyaiwdri 
form may pass under the power of some superior, whose family 
divide it among themselves in shares, and thus the village bepomes 
a landlord village and may remain so for several generations. But 
if the family fall into poverty or their infiucncc is lost, there may 
remain no more than a faint memory of the ‘ shares,’ and the 
village will again become practically raiyatwdri. This change has 
in all probability actually happened in veiy many of the Dakhan 
villagesb In parts of Madras a.lso, there are villages in which 
there is no doubt that they were once owned by co-sharing families 
still known as viirdstidr^ whose rights have long passed away. It is 
however quite impossible to hold that all raiyatwdri villages were 
once owned in such shares, and that all are merely a decayed form 
of something originally different. 

Constitution of joint or landlord villages. Three methods 
in which land is divided among the co-sharers.—As regards 
the internal constitution of landlord- or joint-villages, there is 
much more scope for difference; it will be found, as a matter 
of fact, that the principle on which the co-sharers allot the land 
(or the profits and produce of the land in the case of an undivided 
holding) is not always the same. Speaking generally, there are 
three principles of sharings one of which, at least, has several 
interesting varieties. 

The Ancestral or family share system.—The first is the 
principle of ancestral fraciional shar.fs ; that is to say, of each 
member of the co-sharing body taking the fraction of the whole 
which his' place in the family ‘tree,' or genealogical table, 
points out. ^ , 

^ 2. Special Customary system ol sha ring: {a) sharing in 

e^nal lots made up artificially of various stripa of land. 

to' 

* See L. S. B. I. vol. iii. p. 356. 
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•(^) ShariBg by ploughs, (r) Or with reference to sharee in 
water, {d) Or shares in weUs. ^ * 

In all these c%ses, the estate is still regarded as a whole, 
and there are shares in it; but the shares are obtained by 
classifying the soils and making up a suitable number of lots, 
which are distributed among the families owning the village. 
Or the number of ploughs possessed by the body of colonists 
or tribal-settlers furnishes a basis for allotment; or there are 
water-shares —bec^u?b the land is abundant, but the valuable 
thing is the w'ater of a hill stream, and this being limited, 
must be utilized according to a particular rule. Or again 
a number of wells are sunk, and allotment depends on the 
amount contributed by each family to the well (p. lo). 

3. System of De Facto Holdings. —The third principle is 
where there is no specific rule of sharing; nothing but a de facto 
holding is recognized. Each household has cultivated according 
to its ability; at any rate, what it now holds is the measure of 
its interest. This may be an always existing custom, or may be 
due to the loss of a system of shares that once existed. 

It will here probably be asked, how do these people come to 
be co-sharers on such different plans ? I’he answer is that all 
joint or landlord villages—whatever theory of their origin may 
be true—must necessarily have been formed in one of three 
ways:—(i) They are bodies who have succeeded jointly 
(according to the law and custom of inheritance) to a village 
at first held by some one man—the common ancestor; or 
(2) they are bodies made up of a certain number of families 
belonging either to an immigrating or conquering clan which 
has settled and allotted the area on its own customary methods; 
or (3) they may be a merely co-operative colonizing group, 
formed under circumstances which led thenf to establish cultiva¬ 
tion on thS joint-stock principle. In the first case it is natural 
that the law of inheritance should direct the shares; in the 
others, some tribal custom, or some partkrulcir sentiment about 
equality, or some peculiarify in the soil and climate, will naturally, 
suggest a special me±od of allotment. 

How a single landlord right grows up.—The growth of 
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a village community from a single ancestor or founder may best be 
illustrated by taking the simplest possible case of an imaginary 
village, and tracing for it a course of development such as very 
many villages have actually and literally passed through. It is 
immaterial whether we take the case of an old-established village 
of (probably non-Aryan) landholders, over whom some superior 
family gained the lordship, or whether we suppose a grantee 
or an adventurer founding a new village, and locating as culti¬ 
vators, a body of his own dependants, tonlnts, &c. But I will 
lake the former case. The first stage is that some relative— 
possibly a distant cousin of the Rdja’s—or some other person 
who has to be rewarded, gels a grant of the village. In the 
first instance, the grant is not intended to deprive any existing 
landholder or diminish his right; it merely makes over to the 
new landlord the* State-share of the produce, and other State 
rights in the village. But the grantee is gradually able to ing 
the whole of the adjacent waste under cultivation as his own. 
This fact alone may pul him in possession of an area exceeding 
that of the old cultivating body. But even the older lands 
gradually fall into his hands; he will proceed to buy up one 
field, oust the insolvent holder of another, and so on, till he has 
got such a strong hold that he regards himself as owner of the 
whole place. In time his descendants forget that the cultivators 
had any rights independent of the lord, and they succeed in 
making them forget it too. Here then is a village (at first) 
under a sole landlord; and the Revenue books call this the 
Zami'ndari ^Alis tenure. The example we have selected 
is of the landlord originating in a grant. When we come 
to* speak of origins, we shall see some other ways in which 
a village may fall under the power of a single landlord, both 
anciently and in coiftparatively recent *times. 

And then the right of a joint body of co-sharing descen¬ 
dants.—Let us now suppose that fifty or sixty years have passed 
away, and that there thas been a period of tolerable quiet, in 
}vhich wars, plundering incursions, or famine, have not disturbed 
the landlord and his family. The original founder or grantee is 
long dead, and his sons, grandsons (and possibly some con- 
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^exions admitted by gift or favour) have succeeded him by 
inheritance. * 

Estate manage^ in common.—Whether I^ndus or Muham¬ 
madans (and being of a superior caste they are probably one 
or the other) they will have succeeded to the village-property 
jointly. 'They are all jealous of equal right and dignity as 
descendants in common of the same head; and for a long time 
they will not divide the estate*: they appoint one of their number 
as the manager (or il^s|ibly employ a paid agent), and at first 
there is probably U panchdyat or committee of heads of houses, 
to control the common affairs. Each family will have a certain 
area of land as its own special holding {sir in Land Revenue 
language) for which it pays nothing ^ I’he rents (of the area 
held by tenants) are collected, and these, together with any 
profits of waste-products and ‘ manorial ’ dues, will be devoted 
to paying the Land Revenue: jf more than enough for the 
purpose, the surplus will be divided according to family shares : 
if insufficient, the necessary balance will be distributed accordingly, 
in the same fractional shares, amtyig the members. 

[There are other cases in which a body of co-operative colonists 
(not being a family descended from one ancestor) may cultivate in 
common or on the joint-stock principle, but these we arc not now 
considering.] 

An undivided community of co-sharers like this, may long 
continue, either from a jealous sense of equality and a desire 

^ Meaning of sir land.—If one of the sharers holds land besides his sir, 
it will be as tenant of the body, and paying rent to it. This opportunity 
should be taken to explain thatx/r land is an important matter in the North- 
West Provinces, Oudh, and the Central Provinces. It exists in all the 
numerous cases where the landlord body is distinct irom, or supervenient on^i 
a body of tenant cultivators (or cultivators who have become tenants). Each 
co-sharer has a certain home-farm for his own c*pccial benefit. In the Panj^ 
we hear much less about sir because there the villages are so much oftener 
held by families, or tribal groupai who themselves are*the direct holders of 
all the villagejand or the greater part of it; so there is no distinction. In 
the ptpvinces first named, certain privileges attach to the sir, and accordingly 
the Land Revenue Acts and Tenant Acts define what is legally sif and what 
is not. ii) When an occupancy tenant-right is allowed, it does not extend to 
the j/r lands. (2) W^hen land is assessed, sir land is aflovftd a certain reduced 
rate (now ten to fifteen per cent.)^low a full actual rental value. (3) If a < 
man loses his proprietary right (under certain circumstances defined in the 
laws) he retains possessiog of his sir land as an occupancy tenant, with a 
certain ptivil^e as to reduced rental. 
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that no one should, by becoming separate, get a start and per-j, 
haps buy up the other shares and so become the principal land- 
owner; or ther^^ may be local circumstaijices making joint 
cultivation more convenient; or perhaps the greater part of the 
land (excepting the home-farms) is iii the hands of resident 
tenants, and there is no object in dividing. Whatever the motive 
or cause for the continuing union, the joint-holding itself results 
simply from the customary principle of the succession of all the 


heirs together, which is in itself an archaic^ survival. 

These undivided bodies of village landlords constitute the 


chief form of the tenure called in the books ZAMiNoXai 


MUSHTARKA—the Undivided landlord-village community. 

The families separate more or less completely.—But 


the time comes when jealousies or quarrels arise, or there is 
some other motive, and a separation is agreed to. At this point 
we must make a little diagram^ to show the several degrees of 
direct male^ descent from the original landlord, founder or 
grantee. By the use of different kinds of type and by numbers, 
the grades of descent are made clear to the eye: the members 
supposed to be still surviving are enclosed in squares. 


Founder 



_ ^ 

The family with its surviving members, agree td partition. 

Let us note that jt ic very probable that, at first, only the four 

' Females are not usually allowed to succeed, or only in de&ult of 
heirs: sometimes daughters get a share till marriage. Widows of asonless 
sharer hold for life only. 
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(A, Ac.) will separate—constituting the pait (or main shares 

each caUed by a local name—very likely that of the Original 

owner; and inside^the separate pailts the descendants will still 

remain joint. But let us now suppose that the partition is general. 

The principle divisiOh of the land (and the payments with 

which it Is burdened) will be the ancestral one, i. e. according to 

the fractional share indicated by the tree or diagram. 

^ • ■« 

The shares of A, &c. are J each, a, b, c, d, will take each J of 
e, will take tKfc whole of his father’s fourth, i.e. the entire 
patt(. t, the succeso&rs of g, and h, will each take ^ of xhepatti, i. e. 
^ of the whole. And so—coming to the last degree—i, a, will 
nave each J of J of J of the patti A : and so on throughout. Very 
likely as 5, 6, 7, 8, are smaller shares, they will agree to continue 
holding their lot in common or jointly. 


jgomenclature of-shares and subshares.—The main shares 
(A,&c.) are pa^/t; the second grade (a, b, &c.) or itild the 

third {a, &c.) are dert. Below that the holding is khdtd. Any 
person on the family ‘ tree ’ (i. e. not being a tenant or a casual 
owner of a plot®) is called (generally) a khdieddr —a holder of 
a hhdtd or part of a khdtd. 

In order to express the fractional shares, since in the early 
arithmetic no system of ‘vulgar fractions’ (expressed by a 
numerator and denominator) was known, it was usual to refer to 
the whole as ‘ one rupee’, and the fractional shares are so many 
* anas' and ‘ pies ’ {pdi ); or the land measure was used, and the 
whole was one bighd and the parts were so many Uswa^ diswdnsi, &c. 
(p. 12). 

But as the ordinary divisions of money and land measure would 
not go very far in a division where the shareholders are numerous 
and remote in descent from the common ancestor, for the purpose 
of tenure shares, a variety of further subdivisions arc to be found, 
l^g. the ' rupee’ is not only divided into 16 anas and the ana into 
12 pdi^ but the pdi is divided into 20 kirdnt^ &c. And so thtf 
biswdnsi is made into a number of reh^ pkeh^ &c., till we get tiny 
fractions representing Cach a few square yards. • 

^ Sometimes there is a still eariier or larger division above the patil, and 
called tarf, «This may be due to two leaders having originally founded the 
village, or some other remote cause of primary division. 

® The^ are some varieties of local nomenclature, and sometimes the 
meaning of the terms is inverted: the th&k, e. g., m^ be the larger division 
above the patti. ^ • • 

® In some villages, there are individuals, not belonging to the existing 
proprietary families, so far privileged as to be regarded as holding their 
lands in ownership, but net with the status of a shareholder in the whole 
state (p. 131). 
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In tlie onoratral tihare vlUadies the Bevenue burden fbllowft 
the ehaSbe irrespeotive of the relaUve value of the land.— 
is important to remember that under this principle of division 
each cchsharer pays a portion of the Revenue burden exactly 
corresponding with his fractional share of the estate. To say, 
therefore, that a man pays 4-anas revenue (one-fourth of the whole 
assessed sum)means also that he owns 9.4-ana share (or one-fourth 
of the estate). It may be that one fourth-share is better or more 
productive than another; but still all pay alike as long as the 
system is maintained. 

In managing a village so divided, there is only occasional need 
for any common council or united action. Each divided co-sharer 
takes his own rents, ai^d pays his own Land Revenue, according to 
the proper fraction: he pays through the lambarddr of his pcUH 
or section ;. but it is now the practice to get permission to pay 
it to the Tahsfl treasury direct. His only concern is then with 
any common expenditure {malba, p. 28 note), as'well as with any 
questions about the building-sites, grazing ground, &c., which are 
still joint. 

Pattfd&ri.—A village wholly divided in this w'ay on the ancestral 
principle^ and so that the revenue liability as it appears in the 
bdchh or list of the distribution is a fraction corresponding to the 
land-fraction, is said to be on the PAXTiDAiuf Tenure. 

‘ Imperfect * Fattid&ri.—But very often the division affects 
only part of the land; not only the waste, but a portion of the old 
cultivated area also, is retained undivided, frequently because 
it is all held by occupancy-tenants and there is no object in 
dividing it (the rents are devoted en masse to paying the village 
Revenue, which may indeed, in some cases, be entirely covered 
by them). This is called ‘ imperfect ’ pattiddri tenure. 

Ancestral shares rarely remain unaltered.—It is also com¬ 
paratively rare to find that the present holdings correctly 
correspond to the fractional shared; sometimes they do so 
roughly; in other cases the land shares have altered, but 
all other profits are still shared on the correct fractions; and 
so the principle is adhered to by the villagers. 

Sometimes, out of family pride, they will have this scheme re¬ 
corded at Settlement as customarily binding, though neither the 
holdings nor the actual payments correspond to the fractions; but 
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they have a sort of hope that they may one day return to a correct 
distribution. In some cases, at Settlement, villages actuidly con> 
sented to return to the ancestral shares—making a new start, 
either by a re-allot4ient, or by making up to those who had less 
land, by a g^rant out of the culturable common waste \ 

* • 

It is perhaps unnecessary to explain that shares are especially 
liable to get altered in places where the circumstances of climate 
and soil make such a difference between the holdings, that they 
become really unfair wiren eax;h has the same fractional share of 
a heavy Land Reveni^e to pay. One sharer then fails to meet his 
liability and hands Qver part of his share to a solvent neighbour ; 
sales, mortgages add the like, have their part in the change. But the 
chief cause of all is the long prevalence of rack-renting at the hands 
of Governors and land officials. Here, rather than lose the land, 
the family have to meet the Revenue demand as they best can, 
and every one pays and also cultivates accoij^ing to his means. It 
may have been also necessary to call in outsiders to help; and 
these may have been secured by admission as co-sharers, or by 
altering the holdings to suit their convenience. • 

In the Panjab, and I daresay dlsewhere, a very large number 
of villages have, owing to such causes, lost all remembrance of 
ancestral shares^ and now hold simply by the accident of 
possession, and pay in proportion to the holding; they ac¬ 
cordingly fall into another class of village constitution: in 
Revenue language the village has changed from being pattiddri 
to being hhdiachara (p. 87 note). 

Villages held in severalty still retain many features of 
a close community.—Before leaving the patifddrt village I may 
remark that though the shares may have been allotted, and the 
land wholly (or partly) divided, the body of co-sharers is still 
treated as one ; the whole estate is assessed to one sum of Land 
Revenue; the members are together Jointly and severally liable 
for it. They often have some common lands and common 
interests that hold them together; an^ many features of a self- 
contained community are p^served. 

Sometimes the Division was made from the first.—It should 
be added, also, that though in the illustration 1 have sefected the 
division was preceded by a |geriod of joint hblding, that is by no 
means always the case with pattiddri villages. Some of them 


^ * For an example see L. S. B. /. vol. iL p. 673. 
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have been divided for generations past, and may have begun 
with some kind division on family shares, from the very first 
founding. This, notably, is the case with vill/tges officially called 
pattiddri in the districts on the north-west frontiers of the 
Panjdb. 

And sometimes in a complex form.—It is also worth while 
noting that when a separation takes place, it is not always so 
simple a matter as my illustration supposes. For a body of co¬ 
sharing descendants may own much more ^ than one village ; or 
they may have begun with one and expanded or extended into 
several. When they divide, in order to secure the shares being 
equal in value or advantage, as far as possible, they will ignore the 
village or mauza limits, and make the fattls and shares up of 
various strips and plots scattered about through several villages, 
one at a considerable distance from the other. The survey at 
Settlement marks these sections in each village; and tables are 
drawn up collecting the plots forming each estate, together; and 
the assessment is then on the mahdt or aggregate of plots held 
under one family title, but otheswise exactly the same as if all the 
shares had been locally in one village. A common term for this 
scattered allotment is khetbal ; and where the division is by means 
of compact shares, it is patHbat. 


Villages shared on other principles.—I must now pass on 
to consider villages still held by more or less closely constituted 
communities (who regard themselves as collectively landlord of 
the entire area) and yet either (2) share on some other principle 
than that of ancestral shares; or (3) hold by mere possession or 
de facto holdings (see p. 76). 

True Bh&idchdrd or holding by artificial equal lots.—The 
most interesting form of (2) the sharing on a non-ancestral 
principle, is that which was originally called BhaiachXrA or 
* custom ’ {achdrd) ‘ of the brothers' {bhdi). Here the whole 
ai^ea available was studied and was classified by the panchdyat 
into good and bad, better, best, .&c.; and then a suitable 
number of lots were made, each consisting of specimen strips 
of each kind of soil, scattered over the whole area. Eacb lot 
so made up woul^ be called the hhdiwddi-higha^ or tauzi-lfgha — 
an artificial land unit, which had ho relation to the ordinary 
or standard measure; then, according to the requirement of 
numbers in the families, a certain number of such units would be 
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made over * to each section and subsection—who would form 
the tarf^ pati(, th$k^ &c., as before. ^ * 

Sometimes othel plans were adopted; for instance, it might 
suffice to let the unit of bad land be much larger than the 
unit of the best; so that when a distribution of burdens was 
made, the same rate would be applied to a larger (real) area of 
poor land, and to a gmaller area of the best. Whatever was 
done it was always ^ith the desire of equality—adjusting the 
share to the burden to be borne. 

Custom of bhejbar6r.—And this desire was further evidenced 
by the frequency with which, in certain parts of the North-West 
Provinces and elsewhere, a system known as bhejbardr'wzs adopted ^ 
This consisted in a periodical valuation of the different holdings in 
statu quo, and determining on a new distribution of the Revenue 
burdens (with and without some exchanges in the land-holdings them¬ 
selves), to suit the condition and present value of each shareholder’s 
lot. 

By ploughs and other melhods.—^Very often, a simple 
plan of division was 10 assume, roughly, a certain area to 
represent what a plough with a pair of oxen could till, and then 
to count up the number of ploughs possessed by the body, and 
assign (by lots drawn or otherwise) an extent of ‘plough 
units ’ corresponding to the number of ploughs owned. This 
would often happen where the village was formed by an 
associated or co-operative body. 

Sometimes cultivation would be established by sinking 
a number of wells, each of which would command a certain 
area—an area usually much in excess of what the well could 
actually continually keep moist, but including all fields that could, 
under any circumstances, get a certain amount of water from the 
well; then the shares would be reckoned according to the ‘ wells ’ 
without any reference to the area of land actually in possession. 
Or the ‘ well, ’ i. e. the entire area watered by it, might form 
a lot to be subdivided. 

Principle of de facto holdings.—(3) In some villages, the 

^ By drawing lots for them, v by some other devic?. • 

’Asa matter of fact, I believe, this system originated in days of heavy • 
Revenue assessment, when su^ an equalization of the burden was inevitable 
in almost any form of jdlnt village, whether originally bhdidckdrd or pcdt{~ 
ddrl ; bu| it was characteristic of the former. 
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body may have come to regard itself as united landlord, and 
yet no system 0/sparing is traceable. This mzy be a constitu¬ 
tion originally adopted because land was fafrly equal in value 
and abundant, and so each family took what it wanted or had 
means to cultivate. Kdshi-hash-maqdur (cultivation according 
to ability) is the phrase then used to describe the system: or 
a man says his holding is his ddd-illdhi (the Divine gift), 
meaning that he cannot account for the extent of his holding or 
its origin. In these cases it is always doubtful whether we 
have a really joint-village, or only a raiyatwdrl form, which is 
now treated as joint under the general Revenue system 

May be occasioned by loss of an earlier share system.— 
Often too, such a constitution has gradually come about through 
the loss of an earlier system of definite shares. I have already 
noticed how seldom accurate ancestral shares are maintained: 
the same causes carried further, may result in a total (or nearly 
total) loss of all memory of original shares— de facto possession 
is alone recognized. But sometimes there is positive proof 
of this loss in the fact that the feeling of joint ownership in 
the whole may remain, and that some profits, and even the 
waste land, may be divided on the old principle (see pp. 82-3). 

Imperfect Bh4i&oh&r4. —If, in any of these non-ancestrally 
shared or de facto holding villages, a portion of the land is held 
undivided, we have the ‘ imperfect ’ form (as adopted in the 
text books) just as we had in the pattiddri (p 82). 

In these cases the share of the Revenue always propor¬ 
tioned to the holding. —It will be observed that, unlike the 
case of pattiddri villages, the Revenue burden is here always paid 
in proportion to the share or to the de facto holding. 

«Qunimary of these ifon-ancestral forms.—To summarize 

^ Two prominent examples of this may be noted. The villages of Ajmer 
and those of the Kingra (hill) district in the Panjdb are retunsed as bhdtd- 
chdrd ; both being simply treated as joint-villages at Settlement In A^'mer, 
really, the villages were pure raiyatwdrl, as in Central India, fn th^ Kwgra 
hills no villages at all existed, but separate farms were aggregated together 
and an aria of waste*^made over to them. , 

• In these cases the joint responsibility is never enforced, and the gift of the 
waste and the example of neighbouring villages led the people to acquiesce. 
Sndi a plan was tried, but h^ to be given up, in ^aits of the Centru Pro* 
vinoes; out local conditions were there quite dlfTereat. 
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these villages which are held otherwise than on ancestral ^ares, 
we have— , * 

1. Villages shlred on the true hh&idcMrd principle of 

equalized artifici|l lots or holdings. 

2. Villages shared by ploughs, well-shares (or by any other 

method), but the allotments are still regarded as sJuares 
of a jointly owned whole. 

3. Villages once ^aitlddrf, but owing to the changes and 

chances of same and the effect of heavy Revenue burdens, 
the old share system was upset, and the de facto holdings 
have become stereotyped completely. 

To these we must now add:— 


4. Villages where only de facto holdings, on no known prin¬ 
ciple of sharing, have all along been recognized, but still 
the villagers have come to regard themselves as a joint 
body *. 

Summary of the whole group of landlord villages.—^And 
then finally, to summarize the entire group of joint {or landlord) 
villages under all forms of constitution^ we have— 


Revenue burden 
proportioned to 
fractional share in 
the estate (more 
or less nearly 
and in principle. 

Revenue burden 
proportioned to 
the actual hold¬ 
ings. 


< 


/I. Single landlord villages {Zamtnddri- 
^Alis.) 

2. Held by a joint body undivided {Z. 

musktarka), 

3. Divided on ancestral shares {pattiddri). 
\4. ‘Imperfect* (part undivided, form of 3). 
(g. Shared on other principles, or on no 

principle (of the four kinds above noted 
—all now officially generalized under 
the name bhdidchdrd.) • 

6. ‘ Imperfect ’ (part undivided, form of 5). 


* Offloial (generaliaed) use of the term bb£iich&ri.—It has unforta- 
oately hecoiqe the custom in Statistical tables to lump all thedi four cases 
under one heading —* hhdidehdrd' The loss of historical tenure-details, thus 
occasioned, it wiu require no ^ry vivid imagination^o realize. • Probably 
the cause of this generalization was that from a revenue point of view, all • 
possessed one (important) feature in common. The revenue burden was 
always tropot^umed to tJm holding, and not (as in ancestrally shared villages) 
to the fractional share. 
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Origin of the forms of vil,iage. 

It is common to find in histories and text-books, that these two 
forms of village—the raiyatwdri and the landlord form—are 
generalized together, and a description is given of one (supposed) 
universal type of ‘ village community’; and from want of access to 
details, even eminent writers have been content to take the matter 
for granted, and to proceed to account for such a type, with reference 
to the analogy of European forms, such as tke (supposed) German 
* mark,’ the Russian ‘ mir,’ or the Swiss ‘ allmend.’ I trust I shall 
not be supposed to speak with the slighest disrespect of these 
writers; but it must be remembered that the historical jurist is 
very often compelled to construct his system on a very slender 
basis of fact; he is rather concerned to show, on principles which 
it is his great merit to have discovered or elucidated, that given 
(or even assuming) certain facts, the way things will develop is in 
this or that direction. And it seems to have been taken for granted, 
when the landlord-villages first became known in North-Western 
Indih, that we had here a form of primaeval village-tenure, from 
which all other forms were descended. To state the matter very 
briefly, it was supposed that a joint or undivided tenure came first 
in point of time, and that the pattiddri and bhdidchdrd (or divided 
tenures) were later stages in the general process of development 
from the early joint-holding to modern individual proprietorship. 
And if any attention was given at all to the enormous area covered 
with raiyatwdri villages, it was supposed that these represented 
a decayed form of the other. And indeed the case of the Dakhan 
and Madras villages already alluded to (p. 76) was sometimes 
quoted to suggest that the old mirdsi families represented not 
only an earlier, but a universal, form of joint-family holding which 
decayed into that now prevalent. 

It is impossible in the space at my disposal, or indeed with 
reference to the purpose of this book, to go into theoretical dis¬ 
cussions. 1 must therefore pass over the important question raised 
by M. Fustel de Coulanges and others, as to the validity of the 
evidence for the communal German ‘ mark’ and other such insti¬ 
tutions, on which the case for the joint or common tenure, as the 
original form in India, was largely made to rest 1 can only briefly 
indicate— ' 

I. That there is reason to believethatthe earliest tribal movements 
in India resulted in the distribution of territory into areas for 
clans and tribal sections, which were further subdivided«into 
village, or even smaller groups ^ But the family-ltoldings 
inside these siQall groups were separate ; the jurisdiction of 
the village- 6r hamlet-headman ^lone held the group together. 

' Notice, e. g., the interesting case of the Bhil, tribes noted by Sir W. 
Hunter, Brief History of the Indian People^ aoth ed. p. 43. 
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There is no evidence of any pre-Aryan, or other really 
primaeval, holding * in common,’ or of a joint holding of land, 
as a general practice. * 

2. That whatevcOTJe the date of the ‘ Laws of Mmnu *—representing 

the custom as established in Northern India, the only kind of 
village known to that author is the reuyatwdri village under 
a 4 ieadman with an official free holding of land. The only title 
to land known, is the right by first clearing the jungle. It is 
to me quite incredible that if a really earlier and universal form 
of village existed, in which the right was a common right, 
marked by pj^iodical exchange of holdings, and that the 
families exercised their joint ownership byvirtue of inheritance 
or birthright that not the fiiintest trace of such a common¬ 
holding or such a claim or title to land should be found in 
Manu. 

3. That in a large number of cases we can positively trace how the 

joint-village has grown up over an older {raiyatwdri) village, 
or is newly founded on virgin soil on the same principle, owing 
to the proud feeling of the families of higher, military, religious, 
or dominating caste in general, which foui^ed it or obtained 
the superiority. 

4. That in cases like the (supposed very ancient) vestiges of 

a common holding in Madras, however numerous, the facts are 
at least perfectly explainable on a hypothesis which is con¬ 
formable to what is observed elsewhere, namely, the growth 
of special landlord faniilies or joint-colonist groups, and does 
not necessitate a supposition that all villages were once held 
‘ in common.’ 

Bulk of early cultivation must have been non-Aryan.~ 
I will only remark briefly on these four heads, that we have 
evidence of a series of racial movements and tribal immigrations 
in India which occurred, in general, before the intellectually and 
otherwise superior race of Aryans descended from their first settle¬ 
ment beyond the Indus (and in the Himllayan valleys) and marched 
across the Panjdb to occupy Northern India from the Jumna 
eastward. 

Whatever may be the correctness of the classification of races, 
and the actual affinities of any particular tribe, there can be little 
doubt that the distinctions implied by the terms ‘ Tibeto-liurmail!’ 
group (Assam and the Eastern and Central Himalaya), * Kolarian’ 
(Vindhyan hill system and South-West Bengal), ‘ Dravidian ’ (West 
and South India, but probabl^extcnding northward also), correspond 
with actual distinctions of race. We have some evidence of what 
sort.of villages were formed of old in Assam and the Himalayan 
districts. We have also the curious fact that though both Kolarian 
and Dravidian have almost ceased to exist as separate races, and 
have merged in the genera^ Hindu populatibn,*still some of their 

* It will at once be admitted that in all ‘joint' or landlord villages, 
whether primeval or notpthc holders claim their right as ‘ mirdil’ or some 
similar w^rd implying inheritance or birthright. 
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tribes found refuge in the secure but fertile fastnesses of the 
ChutiydcNigpur country (South-West Bengal); so that ther^ the 
old forms—the tribal union, and the village Rouping—have been 
maintained, in spi^e of some encroachments by later landlords, in 
a way that would not have been possible elsewhere. 

We can, there, still trace customs which show that some of the 
people we call Dravidian had a superior village organization— 
notably a powerful headman, with an allotment of land held' in 
virtue of his hereditary office; and indeed with all the features which 
are calculated to produce the raiyatwdri village in its modem 
form. And it can hardly be doubted that tti^se features (of which 
indication can also be found in other parts o/ the country) were 
reaily the marks of Dravidian land-holding in general. 

When we reflect that the Aryan immigration was that of a non- 
agricultural people, whose two upper castes (military and religious) 
regarded agriculture with loathingthat it had therefore only 
a residuary (upper) caste, the Fatsyd, and its mixed lower strata 
{Sudra) to take to cultivation at all; when, further, we recollect 
that the Aryans came in very limited numbers, hardly more than 
sufficient to form ^rmies and take the ruling and official position over 
States already peopled with non-Aryans, and that they gradually 
multiplied by admixture with the better sort of the indigenous 
races, it may certainly be considered at least a very natural order of 
things, that the joint or landlord village should have grown up as 
the result of a local lordship, or at least by the founding of new 
villages at the hands of the superior families, or by the location of 
conquering tribes proud of their birth and ancestral connexion, 
and that the joint village (see remark at p. 8o) should be the result 
of the joint succession and the ancestral connexion in these families, 
rather than a primaeval institution which goes back beyond all the 
earliest customs that we can actually trace. 

Leaving, however, a subject of which only the fringe can be 
touched, 1 propose briefly to state how some of the joint villages 
are known to have originated. 

Iiandlord villages derived from three principal sources.— 
1. Single founders, Grantees, Revenue farmers.—If we first 
ri)ughly and generally classify the known origins of landlord 
bodies, we shall observe three great sources from which some 


^ There is an allotment for the chief (afterwards the Raj&, p.,34), one for 
the headman, &c., and one for the priest and for religious worship.: the 
remainder was for the cultivating body who accompanied the headman and 
his family. The privilege or right to these lots was fully understood; but 
there is no trace whaCev^ of a common holding or of the headman ^ing 
proprietor of the whole village. 

* The poorest Kijpnt, long driven by necessity to cultivate with his own 
hands, will try and avoid the indignity of touching the plough, if be can 
help it. 
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joint-villages have been derived. One is the growth, in or over 
an existing village, of some one man who pbtained h grant, 
or elevated himseif by energy and wealth, or, who developed a 
position out of a contract for revenue farming; such a grantee 
—or any adventurer,—may also found and establish a new village 
in the waste, with exactly the same results. 

2. Dlamexnberment of ruling chie&' houses.—Closely 
connected with the first head, is another under which many 
high caste, or qua^-aristocratic village-bodies, descended from 
a common ancestor, may be grouped. I need hardly enlarge 
on the fact that under the continual succession of wars, in¬ 
vasions, and internecine struggles, which mark the history 
of every province, royal, princely and chieftains' houses were 
always gaining the lordship of territories, and again losing it;— 
gathering head, founding and acquiring dominions, and in time 
losing them, while the houses lost rank and were broken 
up. And when any of the greater conquests like those of the 
Mughal and the Marathd powders occurred, the petty Hindu 
and other principalities, all over the country, would go to 
pieces; cadets of families would break off and assume inde¬ 
pendence; and territorial rule would be lost; but the family 
would contrive to cling, by timely submission, and by favour of 
the conqueror, to relics of its possessions, no longer as ruling 
chiefs but as landlords. This fact is universal, and accounts for 
more varieties of land-tenure in India than almost any other. 
We have already seen (pp. 40-1) how the Rdjds, subdued under 
the Mughal arms, would be accepted by the Emperor as 
a kind of revenue-agent (though he still called himself Rdjdj, 
and ,thus he ended by becoming landlord where he w^as once 
ruler. The same circum.stances enabled scions and cadets*of 
noble houses, or petty chief* whose power was* destroyed, to keep 
a footing ih the individual villages of the old territory. 

Thevuletof primogeniture which holds estates together in 
times of prosperity becomes relaxed.—So Ipng as a ^family of 
superior rank has some terriicorial position, it usually retains a rule 
of primogeniture, so that the estate as a whole remains intact: but * 
when the ruling positjpn is lost by defeat in war or by other mis¬ 
fortune, the members separate, and each clings to some small area 
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—whether it is a group of two or three villages or a single viUa|;e. 
Gradually such families—their claim to consideration grown dim 
widi time—are as^ssed to a full revenue by the ruling power, and 
fall, more and mor» decidedly, into the rank of peasant co-parcenary 
bodies, with perhaps vague recollections of a distinguished origin, 
and with caste pride which may long enable them to refuse to 
handle the plough themselves, and so to rely on their tenants. 

These two heads of origin account for the bulk of land¬ 
lord villages in the Il'orth-'West Provinces and Oudh.—In 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh, theref are a few interesting 
cases of the tribal settlements—to be mentioned next, but 
putting these aside, a majority of the villages that are really 
joint (and have not merely become so under the Revenue 
system) may faiily be traced to one or other of the two origins 
hitherto dealt with, viz. their founders were 

(i) Grantees, .Revenue-farmers, and the like ; or (2) Scions of 
once ruling or territorially powerful families that broke 
up and became local landlords. 

3 . Tribal groups; colonist associations. Tribal settlements 
especially marked in the Panjdb.—The third principal source 
of joint-villages is the local conquest, or (possibly) the peaceable 
settlement, of clans and tribal groups—Jats (or locally, Jits), 
Giijars, Rajputs and others, whose place of origin and course of 
movement are difficult to ascertain except from traditional indi¬ 
cations. But in different parts, we find extensive groups of 
villages evidently of this origin; and in the Panjab we have it 
exemplified on the large scale, and in a double form. All along 
the North-West Frontier w’e have tribes settled at comparatively 
modern dates, of a peculiar character, and with special institu¬ 
tions; while, throughout the central plains, extensive areas 
h^ve'been peopled at a, much earlier date, by Jat and Gdjar 
clans on an apparently large scale. 1 have mentioned that 
instances of this kind are not wanting in the North-West 
Province^, and Oudh; and there it is frequently interesliilg to 
notice that in such cases, the villages are held *not on the 
' aristoci^atic * paJiiMri principle ibut by methods of equal 

^ For, strange as it may seem, we have instances of tribal ^oups settling 
without a Kaja or chief—only an equal aggreg^ion of families with the 
council of heads to manage common afiairs. 
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holding, sharing by ploughs, &c., (p. 84) {bhdidckdrd). Very 
often, as we shall see in the case of the^ Panjib •frontier 
tribes, though theie is a strong landlord or,proprietary spirit, 
and a sense of union among the tribal groups that were 
aggregated into villages* (and sometimes settled in large areas 
divided at once into family shares without any village 
grouping), there is a peculiar method of allotting lands, which 
on the whole cannot really be brought under the definition of 
either pattiddri or, \hdidchdrd^ as these terms are generally 
understood in Northern India. 

niuatratioxiB of cases under either head. Iiandlord 
Family originating by grant.—I may now offer a few illustra¬ 
tions of these village origins. Taking the first source—that 
spoken of as, in a wide sense, origin ‘by grant'; we have 
several varieties to notice. In the first place, the circumstances 
of the early Hindu (and other) conquering kingdoms must have 
always occasioned the necessity of finding provisions of land 
for distant relatives or inferior connexions of the Raj^s, and for 
various persons not important enough to receive official posts or 
regular territorial allotments in the Slate organization. As the 
Rdj 4 had a right to a share of the grain (as well as to other rights) 
in each village, and had all the waste land at his disposal, the 
natural thing was for him to make the necessary provision by 
issuing a grant. Such a grant might be made over an existing 
village (probably of pre-Aryan or mixed caste cultivators) or it 
might be to found a new village in the waste. Not only minor 
members of the Rdja's house, but soldiers, courtiers or servants 
to be rewarded, would obtain similar grants. Sometimes grants 
were given (^suh rosd) for a consideration in money. In Oudli 
such grants can be frequently traced«under the name of 6 *ri 
(Sanskrit vfti/f). I have^already described (pp. 77, 78) the 
effects of Such a grant and the consequences which ensued from 
it Npmerous villages throughout the North-West «Provinces 
(where the co-sharers are of higher caste descended from 
a common ancestor) originSited in this way. 

Modem Instanoes of grant in Central Provinces. Fstates 
In villages.—Under this head, too, we must not omit to take 
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notice of the effect of modern grants^ as exemplified in the case 
of a lar^e numbey of villages in the Central Provinces, which 
were often held by a non-Aryan or mixed peculation, and were 
naturally of the raiyatwdri type. When the Land Revenue 
Settlement was made under the North-‘West system, the deare 
was to make the villages, as they stood, into joint-estates; but 
circumstances did not admit of this; so, as the system necessi¬ 
tated a landlord responsible for each village (cf. p. 151), the position 
was conferred by grant on the village headmen and revenue- 
contractors whom the Mardthi Government had established. 
These persons were called in official papers Mdlguzdr; hence 
the Settlement with them is often alluded to as the Mdlguzdrt 
Settlement of the Central Provinces. Accordingly here we 
have an example of landlords by grant; and as the original 
grantees pass away, their descendants will form co-parcenary 
bodies—probably pattiddri. The grant here was a limited one; 
that is to say, extensive sub-proprietary and occupancy rights 
were secured to the tenants; but with that we are not at present 
concerned. 

Village landlord bodies descended from Revenue-farmers 
Revenue ofB-cials, and auction purchasers.—Village proprie¬ 
tary bodies whose origin is by descent from a Revenue-farmer, are 
obviously closely analogous. In the North-West Provinces a very 
large number of villages can be traced to an origin not much earlier 
than the present century, by descent from such a Revenue- 
farmer, or from some person who stood security for the village 
revenue and who purchased the village and became owner when 
a default occurred. In early days, also, when the immediate 
sale of an estate was ordered if any failure in the Land Revenue 1 
payment occurred, numerous villages fell into the hands of 
auction-purchasers^vho became landlords with a ' parliamentaty 
title.' The sales were, indeed, often purposely brought about 
by fraudulent devices; and such was the injustice done, that 
a special commission (in 1821) was appointed to rectify matters. 

, A number of sales were set aside; but still many villages could 
nbt be rec'overed. 

While a number of these village bodies are not more than a 
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century old—^yet with all the marks of the so-called * primaeval 
communities/ they will very likely talk of their rights ' by inherit¬ 
ance/ as if they wq^e of great antiquity. It w|ll be remembered 
that in the early days of our rule, the Revenue system dealt 
always with some one nfiaii in each village. Hence there was 
an abundant supply of farmers, sureties, or single co>sharers of 
wealth and importance, ready to develop into landlords. It was 
' only when Regulation VII of 1822 was passed, and a record of 
rights was made, that the recognition of the whole co-sharing 
body as jointly entitled to the proprietary position, followed. 
This source of origin is naturally rarer in the Panjab, because 
the province was not annexed till after the British Revenue 
system had been, improved, and the idea of joint bodies of 
owners was familiar. 

mere growth and usurpation without grant.—An 
exactly similar result w^ould happen when there is no formal 
grant of the State rights or sale, to begin with, but where some 
particular family rose to a dominant position by mere energy 
and pushing; and so again where, in the numerous forays and 
petty local incursions, individual chiefs conquered and seized 
villages and managed to retain them; or where single adven¬ 
turers set out from their own country to seek a new home, and 
founded new villages. 

A remarkable instance of this may be quoted from the Sidlkot 
district in the Panjdb. In the village of Sidlkot, some generations 
back, a young chieftain named Dhiru (who claimed to be a Chauh^n 
Rdjput, and one of the Chatti family') came from his ancestral 
home in the Ganges plain, in search of a new location; he found 
a place in Sidlkot. Having married twice he had eighteen sons; 
as these grew up and found abundant land that was waste (and 
also doubtless acquired other lands in various ways) they gave rise 
to a number of co-sharing bodies forming separate villages : these 
men once had their heads and family-chiefs, oyer groups, but the 
Sikh Mahdrdja reduced thefh; and now no less than eighty-one 
separate villages have arisen from this one centre : all are of course 
strong landlord villages—probably j>attiddri. Not very far off, 
a smul*number of Bhattf tribesmen settled, and have now formed 
a group of eighty-six villages, of which Pindf-Ehettidh is thp centre, 
a place considerable enough lo be shown on the maps. 

^ The Chatta is one o( the noble families described in Sir L. Griffin’s 
Pmyab Ckisft, 
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Bluvtration of landlord rights arising feom a lost ruling 
or territorial position. —Turning now to the case of landlord 
villages arising out of the break up of territi^rial estates, or the 
disruption of a Rdj or other rulership, I have already (p. 91) 
stated how this comes to pass. And'it is obvious that it may 
either result in tolerably large estates, or else go so far as to leave 
the members of families in possession only of single villages or 
even less. Some further remarks will be made in Sec. II 
(Landlord Estates): here, therefore, I will 6iijy give some cases 
of village estates arising out of such disruption, and ask the 
reader to refer also to Sec. II which follows. In the Rdi-Barelf 
district of Oudh, there is a remarkable group of estates—some 
of them being single villages, others being larger groups—but 
the whole originating in the dismemberment of the family terri¬ 
tory of a celebra,<ed Raja of the Bais caste called Tilok Chand. 
In quite another place, the Gujrat district in the Panjib, will be 
found a number of villages of Chib Rajputs which are also 
traceable to a dismembered ‘ Raj ’ that lasted down to the Sikh 
times and was then destroyed. The Rija and his barons apd 
their territorial rule completely passed away—the descendants 
of the stock remain as bodies of village proprietors. On the 
Malabar (west) coast of India, the Nayar janmi landlords (as 
they are called) are only the descendants of territorial chiefs who 
lost the ruling position, and still adhered to their land, claiming 
it (as usual) ^ by birthright." But instances of this class can be 
found all over India. 

Illustrations of clan or tribal settlements.— Under the third 
head, we include all cases where a certain area of country is occu¬ 
pied, more or less exclusively, by villages belonging to one clan or 
tribe.' This may be a large area, as in the case of the great Jai 
(in the PanjAb the a is short) and GUjffr settlements; or it may be 
in comparatively smaller areas, like the Goraha Bisen settlements 
in Oudh (Gonda District), or those in the Hardoi district, or the 
Pachahra Jdls of Mg,thurA (North-West Provinces.) 

Impossibility of determining IJiat there was any con¬ 
siderable body of BetUers; often large groups of villages 
originate with a single fiamily. —One thing, however, is to be 
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observed; it is a mere question of available space and a sufficient 
lapse of time yrhether a now exten^ve clan^^ation should be 
attributed to any considerable tribal movemei)^; it may often be 
due to a few families settling down and afterwards multiplying 
and separating. 1 hav^ already given, in another connexion, 
an instance of groups of eighty villages and more, all origin¬ 
ating in one single founder. And in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, there is a highly-kiteresting case of the expansion of 
a single femily inlp*a large group of villages covering an area 
of 28 sq. miles (it is only recently that separate villages have 
been formed; the whole area was originally divided at once 
into family shares). The place is known as Kharaila-Khds 
in the Hamfrpur districtThe Pachahra Jdts of Mathura 
also settled about 200 years ago on the left bank of the 
Jumna, apparently only as a few individuals > they now form 
quite an extensive colony. 

N’orth-West frontier tribal settlements. Classification of 
soil for purposes of division, on a principal of equality. —But 
on the North-West frontier of the Panjab, the districts have 
been almost entirely peopled, within historic times, by tribes 
who evince a strong sense of territorial right by conquest, and 
always speak of their ‘inheritance’ in the land^ But they did 
not settle in groups holding the land in common. Where, in 
places, joint-stock or common cultivation is practised, it is not 
due to any archaic (supiKjsed) communistic ideas, but to suit 
spedal conditions and local circumstances. Speaking generally, 
we find that the frontier tribes always made a division, and one 
that was not by any means always founded on fractional 
ancestral shares. Sometimes they divided ihe land, and some¬ 
times, when the water of a canal or hilVstream w'as the important 
requirement for cultivation^ shares in the water were arranged. 
In some tribes, we observe the formation of village groups; in 

some cases we find a whole tribal area divided out at once 

• • 


^ For some details see Z. S. Jf, /- vol. ii. p, 134. ^ 

* Whenever a family is fotmd claiming its lands on the ground of birth¬ 
right or inheritance wdrisi, ivir&sai, &c.), it is a certain indication 

of landlord claims. 
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into family or individual shares and not first into villages^. But 
there are*^always allotted shares, sometimes per capita, sometimes 
by families or households. Very frequently tiie whole territory 
was first classified and formed into certain different groups or 
lots {pand, vesh, &c.), and the shares would be made up of strips 
or plots out of each lot; here the plan directly points to 
a desire for equality of advantage in the holdings. 

Periodical exchange of holdinga.—We find also in these 
places a not ) et entirely extinct custom of periodical redistribu¬ 
tion of holdings among the families (and at first among the 
lesser sections of the entire tribe—as if little kingdoms were to 
exchange territories en dloc). 

This appears to me to be primarily due to the desire to secure 
equality, by giving each a turn at the good or the bad; such 
equality not having been altogether secured by the making up of 
the shares in the way above stated. It is, however, held by some to 
be an indication of an early stage of property in which the right 
is supposed to reside in the clan or tribe collectively* It should be 
remarked, however, that this periodical exchange {vesJi) is I believe 
never (certainly ve^ rarely) found in places where cultivation is 
only possible by aid of irrigation, and where consequently fields 
are all laboriously built up and embanked, so as to utilize the 
water from the hill-streams during their seasonal fiow. 

These frontier villages are quite a thing per se, and their 
occupation is of comparatively late date, and in one case as late 
as the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

Extensive Tribal locations in the Central Panj&b.—The Jat 
and Giijar settlements in the Central Panjdb are much more 
ancient*, and it is now impossible to account for specific origins. 
Most persons, looking to the whole circumstances of the case, 
will p»-obably conclude that they represent really large tribal 
allbcations. Although the areas have, in the course of time, 
received a certain admixture of villa'j^es of other castes (and of 

■s 

^ The viRage division usually follows it at a later date; see exax^ples in 
Z. JB. I. vol.^ ii. pp. 134,135, 668. These were all very large areas, not 
divided info vUlages but at once into a number of family, or household, qr 
iudividual, shi^. 

* For some details as to the tribes in the Panjdb plains (which were 
never occupied by the Aryan immigrants), and thr« relations of Alexander 
with them, see Z. S. B. /. voL i. pp. laz, 141. 
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other origins) there is no mistaking the general prevalence of 
one particular race. But there are also many local gfoups of 
villages which represent the expansion and si^bsequent division 
of families during many generations, all deriving their origin 
from a few ancestral' Chiefs, the locale and form of whose 
territorial rule have long been forgotten. In some villages 
there are now several different elements combined;—evidently 
* representing a state of things naturally brought about by the 
necessity for united^^ort against enemies or severe taxation, in 
the past. 

In a considerable number of Panjab villages (not speaking of 
the frontier districts) the paitiddrf or ancestral principle is wholly 
or partly preserved: but a still greater number have been 
called bhdidchdrd (in the official sense) because the share system 
has been upset or even wholly lost. There aae some cases of 
the (true) bhdidchdrd form where,the land is held in artificially 
equalized lots; and many in which the holding is by ‘ ploughs * 
and by ‘ wells' (pp. 84-5), the last two being frequently met with. 

Present condition of Paiudb villages.—Long periods of dis¬ 
order and severe Revenue assessments have here resulted, as 
always, both in mixing the landholders -necessitating the admission 
of good workers of other castes and families to maintain the village, 
and in breaking down artificial systems of sharing; substituting de 
facto holdings, and payments corresponding thereto (pp. 83, 86). 
But under all circumstances the Panjdb villages, though much 
invaded (in some districts) by money-lenders, who have bought 
land against loans not repaid, or mortgages unredeemed, still show 
a good deal of the strength of union. They arc not allowed, as under 
the North-West Provinces law, to completely partition the village 
estates, i.e. to break up family holdings into entirely separate 
estates. The custom of pre-emption is recognized by law, in it$ 
rather strong local forms; and wherever the co-sharers are well to 
do, they have the opportunity of getting the ‘ first refusal * orfevejy 
plot of land that is being sold in their village, and so preventing its 
passing into the hands of strangers. * 

* 

Colonist villages. —It must not be forgotten that be^des clan 
groups of villages, and those which owe theii;oj;igin to individual 
founders and their multiplied descendants, many villages owe 
their foundation to associated parties of colonistSy who having 
reclaimed the waste ^ their co-operative efforts, are very likely 
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(though not connected by common descent in many cases) td 
have a'feeling of union, and very possibly a sense of joint 
ownership to the, tract which they have colonized. We have 
instances of this class of village in the South-east Panjdb; and 
the Settlement Reports of Sirsa and Rohtak give interesting 
accounts of the formalities observed on founding the village- 
residences in a central position, and in drawing lots for the 
landholdings^ 

♦ * 

Early Colonist villages In ECadras. —Fr(?m a distant part of 
India comes another example of the same kind. Among the villages 
of the' usual raiyatwdrl type in Madras, there are local, and some¬ 
times numerous, cases, where some of the landholders claim to 
belong to families that had once held the whole villages in 
common or in shares : and accordingly they speak of their Mniaisi 
(afterwards called mirdsi) rights. In such villages, however, the 
old families have now lost their original position ; only the shadow 
of joint rights remains. 

Without going into any controversy regarding the origin of 
these villages, it is an undeniable fact that, locally, they are 
connected almost entirely with the district (once the kingdom) of 
Tanjore, and the district of ChingleputNow the latter was the 
centre of the ancient territory called ‘ Tondai-mandalam,’ and there 
are historical and traditional data, universally accepted as having 
a foundation in fact, which account for there being here landlord- 
villages ; inasmuch «as a Hinduized Dravidian kingdom like that 
of the ChoLi princes, would not only make grants to Brdhmans 
but would produce other leading families who would found, or 
obtain the lordship of, villages. But more especially there is 
evidence of a great colonization of Tondai-mandalam (principally in 
or about the eleventh century a. d.) by means of an energetic caste 
called Velldlar ; and in virtue of their colonizing services, a special 
right to the land they cultivated was recognized. That they 
should largely have adopted the joint-stock cultivation {pasang- 
karet) is just what we might have expected *. 

r * L. S. B. 1 . vol. ii. pp. 678, 687. 

‘ When I speak of these districts, I do not of course mean to confine 
myseli to their exact modern limits; the Trichinopoly district was also part 
of Tanjore; and the Chinglcput mirdsi villages extend, I believe, into 
North Arcot. c 

* Under this method, no permanent allotment was made ; .,each year it 
was determined (doubtless by the common council) what fields each would 
plough up fund the proceeds were thrown into a common stock and divided 
according to the share of each. Sometimes a modified method (called 
karetyid^ was adopted. Here the land was allotted for a short t«m oi 
years, after which an exchange or re-alldtment was made. This method 
is admirably adapted to cure inequalities, because each family gets its turn 
at the good and bad holdings. In some of the v^lages we have also traces 
of a permanent dmsiem into shares {ArttdiHuirei). 
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llie after histoiy of Taiijore, and its fate under the Mardthd 
oppressors, amply account for the gradual de^y of suth joint- 
vill^es, and for their falling into the raiyatwoH form. The old 
mir^ families would still have a memory* of their superior 
right; and among the other landholders, some would be the old 
resident tenants brought in probably, at the founding, by the 
superior'families (such are called and others (parakiidt) 

would be the later cultivators employed from time to time and 
not connected with the village foundation, or not' hereditary 
residents in the villagdl 

A superior ligUt or overlordship occaaionally arises over 
landlord-villages.—In concluding a notice of the landlord- or 
joint-village, it may be mentioned that by the effects of 
subsequent grant, or conquest, even a co-sharing body with 
a landlord claiiri may come, in turn, to be subjected to some 
new superior. In the Panjdb and elsewhere, we find such 
villages with two landlord groups in them—a fafeily of ‘ superior 
proprietors ’ (ald-mdlik as they •are called) taking certain rents 
or dues from the village proprietors. This is only another 
instance of how, in India, one set of rights grows up 
over another', the complication that would, in modem times, 
ensue, being obviated by the fact that, in early times, all varieties 
of right were met by division of the grain produce amon^ the 
different claimants. 


Section II. Landlord Estates (other than village 

estates). 

The space we have devoted to village tenures is not dis¬ 
proportionately large, when we reflect on the fact that jallage- 
estates, and villages made up of groups 6f individual landholdings, 
constitute a very large majority of the landed interests in most 
of qjir Provinces. And even where some form of landlord 
estate on larger scale is the prevalent tenure, still* it will be 
villages that form the component parts of the estate ,* g,nd their 
ri^ts, though now subordinate rights, are still in existence, and 
cannot, at least in yiany cases, remain unnoticed. Moreover 
a great (}eai of what has been said regarding landlord-villages— 
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the growth of families by grant and usurpation and the effect 
of the "disruption of petty kingdoms—applies equally to the 
larger estates. Very commonly the greater estate is a lordship 
arising in the same way, only that starting from a source of 
lugher rank or being more directly connected with the ruling 
power, it has extended over a larger sphere, perhaps to a 
pargana or even a whole district, instead of a single village. * 

If we glance over the list of provinces, shall note that they 
vary considerably as to the degree in which landlord-tenures (other 
than village communities) prevail. Landlord estates (some great 
and many smaller ones) are the general characteristic feature pf 
Bengal and of Oudh. They occur to a certain extent in the 
North-West Provinces ; but they are rare (and of quite ex¬ 
ceptional origin) in the PanjAb. The estates owned by landlords 
in the Central Provinces occupy a considerable proportion of 
the total area of the province; but they are of a special character 
and not landlords>-in the Bengal sense. Parts of Ajmer and BerAr 
are held by landlords who were formerly territorial chiefs. In 
Bombay there are a variety of (practically) landlord estates, but 
mostly in the Gujardt districts, and on the West Coast. In 
Madras, the Northern districts show some great Zamfnddifs of 
the Bengal type, and there are also some landlord-estates in other 
parts; but nowhere, except in the North, do they form a character¬ 
istic feature of the districts K In Assam a few estates are held by 
landlords. In Burma there are few or none, unless waste-lapd 
grantees are included. 

Cases where the Government is direct landlord.—-I may 
preface this account of landlord-estates in their general varieties, 
by noting that in some cases (and apart from older historical 
theories of the State ownership of land in general) the Govern¬ 
ment is the direct owner or ‘ actual proprietor' of the soil. 

It will be enough to simply enumerate the kinds of property so 
Awned:— 

1. Property of former Government; and escheats.—Houses, 

lands, or gardens, that weve part of the personal estates of former 
rulers or Princes, and passed to the British Government on 
the acquisition of the Province (commonly called naz^l lands). 
To these I may add also lands escheated owing to failuiw of 
heirs; an/J estates forfeited in past yejurs for State criines and 
rebellion. , * 4 

2. liands sold^fbr arrears of Bevenue and bought in, &o. 
Iiands not under Zaminddrs and tempted from the Begula- 

' The janml landholders of Malabar may form fn exception, but they are 
special to this district. 
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tions. Alluvi^ lands. Policy in Bengal to retain suoli lands. 
Lands (chiefly in Bengal) of which a Settlement has beei} refused, 
or which have been auctioned for arrears of Revenue, and have 
not found a purchaser, have become Government property. Cases 
of this kind rarely occur in other provinces; and where, in 
former years (when sales ^ for arrears of Revenue were more 
frequent), lands did come into the hands of Government in this 
way, the policy was always ultimately to find owners for them. 
There are also ‘ Government Estates ’ in Bengal, in some cases, 
because there was no proprietor to whom the permanent Settlement 
applied; in others because* the territory was exempted from the 
(Permanent Settlemllit Zamfriyjiri) Regulations and declared to be 
directly under Government management. Sometimes considerable 
areas of alluvial island {char they are called) formed by the changing 
action of the rivers, become Government property, when, under the 
circumstances, the law does not regard them as ‘accessions* to 
either of the riparian estates. 

In the older reports, such estates were called fChds (special, 
private), i.e. directly held by Government. In Bengal it is thought 
politic to retain their management, partly because sometimes they 
are large areas (the ‘ RaiyatwdH tracts ’ of officizfl returns) in which 
the actual raiyats or cultivators, are much better off as tenants 
dealing direct with the Government officers, than they would be 
under some middleman proprietor ; and partly because the charge 
of such estates enables experience of land-management to be 
gained, as well as a knowledge of agricultural conditions, which (in 
the absence of a survey and all statistical returns) could not be 
gained in any other way, 

* 3. Waste lands not included in any estate are always the 
property of Government.—It may be necessary again to 
mention, in this list of 'Government estates, all unappropriated 
waste lands (p. 57) which are still awaiting disposal under the 
Waste Land Rules. 

4. Iiandsaoquiredfor public purposes.— It is hardly necessary, 
however, to make a fourth head for the lands which are acquired 
•for special public purposes under the Land Acquisition Act (1870), 
and with which, ordinarily, the Land Revenue Administration is 
not directly concerned. 

Landlord rights of private persons.—Coming now to 
private rights of this class, the greater landlord interests—var)ang 
in size from a whole pargmna or iaiuka (and even a still larger 
ase^) doWn to a group of a few villages or less—will generally 
be found tp have arisen in one of these ways :— • 

a. The present landlord derives his righ^ from a {position as 
Revenue-farmer, or a lancPofficial under native rule. 

b. From a former territorial chiefship or rulership. 

c. From a State-grant of some kind. 
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(a) BIstates ai^^siiig mainly out of Bevenue-flumimg. 

The Bengal Z^biind&r. —^The typical instance of this class is 
the Bengal Zanunddr, who was acknowledged as landlord by the 
Permanent Settlement under Lord Cornwallis in 1793 (to be 
described hereafter). Only a small percentage of the existing 
estates are large enough to have an area of 20,000 acres and ^ 
over; for those first constituted were muoh broken up, partly 
by failure to pay the Revenue, which caused their sale piece¬ 
meal ; partly by the effect of partition between joint heirs. 

A curious instance of this is afforded by the old estate once 
called ‘ Haveli Hunger’ (Monghyr district). A couple of brothers 
in the days of the first emperor had t)btaincd the official position of 
district officer or chaudharf. Then they became Zamfnddrs or 
Kevenue-fcirmers f and as the family multiplied, the whole estate 
was divided up into tarfs or fanjily lots : some of these passed by 
sale out 6f the family, others remained as separate tdluqs or 
smaller estates, and were ultimately brought under the Permanent 
Settlement as so many small independent Zamfnddrfs. 

But a great number of holdings separately dealt with as 
Zamfnddrfs were, owing to local circumstances, always petty. 

Origin of the regular Zamindara.—Speaking of the larger 
district Zamfndars in general, the persons who acquired the 
estates had been of varied origin; but they had gained and 
consolidated their position by being allowed to farm the 
revenues. Some of them were the old Rdjas or territorial chiefs 
of the country (j). 40); others were district officers; so that 
really the Bengal Zamfnddr illustrates all three of the heads of 
ongin above enumerated. 

Extent ,of the e8tate8.-r- Whatever the estate was, its extent 
was deteimined by»the list of pargatias^ villages or lands men¬ 
tioned in the warrant by which the Zamfnddr was appointed to 
manage th/e Revenues. The limits of such areas were ^own 
only by custom, wkh reference to local landmarks and written 
descriptions. • 

Beginning of the landlord title to the estates. —The origin of 
official Revenue-farming is uncertain. Thlre was no one date 
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at which a system of the kind was formally promulgated. 
Rdjds and tenitorial chiefs were probably /rom quite early 
times recognized as managing their old estates subject to a 
fixed contribution or tribute to the Imperial Treasury (p. 41). 
It may bf broadly said, however, that farming became general as 
a system, in Bengal, from the reign of the Emperor Farukhsfyar 
(171JA.D.). . ^ 

Zaminddrs originally not landowners but Revenue agents. 
Subject to official appointment by warrant and no power of 
alienation. Frooess by which the position became hereditary 
and turned Into landlordship.—That originally the Zamfnddr 
was not in an'y sense a local landowner (except as far as he 
had private lands, or had, as Rajd, some kind of territorial 
interest) cannot reasonably be doubted. His position depended 
on an official warrant which ran for his life only, and that on 
•condition of good conduct and.subject to the pleasure of the 
ruler. This warrant contained nothing that indicated any grant 
of landed rights; nor was there any power of alienating any 
part of the area. But still the ppsition of Zamfndar was such, 
that a century before British rule sufficed to develop it into a 
practical landlordship. The position became hereditary (as it 
would naturally tend to be in the case of a Rdjdship, where the 
title itself was hereditary). The opportunities for such a farmer 
to become actual owner of the estate were many. Then there 
was, as I have said, a large area of waste, and each Zamfnddr 
was fully entitled to cultivate this (by his own located tenants), 
so that he really became owner of it. Areas so appropriated 
were called khdmdr (and by other names in Bihdr). There was 
also a certain nucleus of private land {mj-Jot or s(r). Lastly 
there were ample opportunities of baying up land, getting* it 
in mortgage, or seizing it /or unpaid arrears of rent. Each 
Zamfpddr (x)uld also gel certain land exempt fiom revenue (re¬ 
presenting a deduction on his total payment) as ndnkd% i. e. land 
for his private subsistence (lit. * bread makgig ’), and this he 
would naturally absorb as His own. 

Bea»}n fbr former difference of opinion as to the rights 
of Zaminddrs.—The reason why so much discussion. about 
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the real claims of Zaminddrs at one time arose, was that one 
set of Writers kept their attention fixed on the original intention 
of the fanning jsystem and its first features, and the other 
appealed to the existing results as they had been produced 
by the practice of a century and perhaps more. 

Other interests in Bengal practically* placed on a level 
^th Zaminddri estates. —In Bengal, the same policy (of this 
presently) which resulted in a formal recognition of ownership 
(including a full right of alienation) in fa”Our of Zamfndirs, 
also conferred a similar right on many small landholders of 
different origin, who in the end became landlords in the new 
leg^l sense. 

Proprietorship was always a limited one. —Only let it be 
remembered that the proprietary right confeired was by no 
means an unlin.itcd or absolute title. It was always intended 
to be limited by the maintenance of all practical interests (by 
whatever name designated) which existed, though in subordina¬ 
tion to the Zamfiidar. At first, as we shall see, those interests 
were, in many grades and degrees, insufficiently protected, 
because the subject was not understood; but as time went on 
the law was improved. 

Persons who became landlords under the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, other than regular Zamind&rs. Bengal taluqddrs and 
other landlords. —A few words will now be necessary to describe 
the other persons (in Bengal) who became owners, though not 
belonging to the official class of Zamfndir in the earlier sense. 
In the first place, in the outlying districts of the East, North¬ 
east, and South-west, there were no regularly established Zamfn- 
ddrs, but local chiefs, and sometimes the state officers in charge 
were trearled on the same footing, and these were accepted as 
landlords under the Permanent Settlement. 

But even in the old-established districts, certain persons had 
been prelected by State warrant under the designation of 
ialuqddr. That meant that they were not in a position to be 
called Zamfnddr, but their estate {taluq) was allowed a fixed or 
favourable assessment; and the management of it was left to 
the bolder (who was thus freed from the exactions of land 
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officeis or of the neighbouring Zaminddr). In some cases the 
kilug had existed before the Zamfndirf, and fcir this or for some 
other reason, it was recognized as ffuziir( (p%ying direct to the 
HuzAr or State Treasuiy). In other cases, a taluq holder was 
recognizjsd as entitled to a fixed payment, but he had to pay 
through the Zamfnddr, who was thus able to exercise a certain 
control. Such taluqs^ were said to be ‘ dependent.' Often the 
Zaminddr himself created such taluqs —granting fixed or favour¬ 
able terms to some •^d landholder whom he felt it necessary, or 
» 

politic, to conciliate in this way. At the time of Settlement, 
rules were made as to which ialuqs should be separate and 
which remain as subordinate intciests under the great landlord. 
Those that were allowed a separate Settlement (and they were 
numerous) became themselves (smaller) Zarofnddn's. 

Other petty landholders. —In some of the •Bengal districts, 

■ there had been no great Zamfnddr, and the conditions under 
which land had been settled and cultivated were peculiar, so that 
the persons recognized as Permanently Settled landlords were 
of a peculiar character, and often were no more than i>etty 
landholders who would have been called raiyats under any 
other system. 

As an instance, the district of Chittagong may be cited. Here 
the country was originally a dense semi-tropical jungle ; it had been 
settled in patches (wherever facilities for cultivation were greatest) 
by little groups of cultivators under leaders called tnrfddr, who 
were responsible for the Land Revenue. The occupied lands had 
been measured at the time: so that the tarfddrs were recognized 
as ‘actual proprietors,’ and, in this instance, according to the areas 
measured in 1764. The unmeasured land (subsequently tilled and 
called naudbdd=ne\i cultivation) did not come under the Permanqpt 
Settlement; and the holders of it axe under a different system of 
temporary Settlement, and are practically (but not eq '^lomine) 
proprietors of their holdings. 

• * 

I^dholders in Bih&r. —In this connexion I must refer to 
the Bib^'r districts (Northern Bengal). It will be remembered 
that in Bengal generally, the growth of* the Zaminddrs had 
obliterated the village riglfts, and the importance—except for , 
purely local purposes—of the village grouping. This was 
facilitated by the fact that in the Central Zamfnddrf districts 
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the villages had never (as far as can be traced) been ofher- 
vrise thuin of th^ raiyahodri type; no strong or high-caste 
landlord families Jbad grown up in or over them to claim the 
the village-area in shares. The headman {mandal) soon lost 
his induential position, and became merely the subservient 
nominee of the Zamlnd^r; and the raiyats easily fell into the 
general status of tenants. But in the Bihdr districts, and still 
more in the adjoining Benares districts (which a year or two 
later were also brought under the Permanent, Settlement), village 
landlord-bodies had grown up. In Bih^r their origin was due to 
the local predominance of a peculiar caste called Bdbha/ty of the 
military order (and probably of mixed—possibly Brahman— 
origin). These bodies had however fallen, to a greater or less 
extent, under the power of the neighbouring Revenue-grantees 
and officials, and these latter were settled \vith as Zamfnddrs 
over the heads of villages. 

But these village-bodies still retained cohesion enough, even in 
this secondary or tenant position, to secure certain mdlikdna or 
cash allowances as a compromise for their lost rights; these 
allowances the new landloids were bound to continue. 

Zaminddris in Madras. — Turning now to other Provinces, 
Madkas is naturally the first to engage our attention. It is only 
in the North (and exceptionally elsewhere) that Zamfnddrs had 
been recognized by the Mughal ruler Generally speaking, 
however, the Northern Zamfnddrs were not so much farmers 
of Revenue, as tributary territorial chiefs; and a notice of 
them more pioperly belongs to the next group. 

Some great landlords in the North-West Provinces.— 
the Norih-West Provinces certain Rdjds and other territorial 
magna’^s were recognized as landlords when, by the exercise of 
R^venue-faiming rights under the Oudh kingdom, they had 
established a virtual title to such aT position; but the villages 
under them were protected (in many cases) by separate Settle¬ 
ment engagements which fixed their payments to the overlord. 

^ In Mrdras a few '|[>roprietary estates called ‘ mootah ’ {muttk(£) may still 
be fonnd ; they aie relics of the attempt to introduce a general Permanent 
Settlement, under which, in the absence of real Zamindars, parcels of land 
were put up to auction as limdlord estates, dost of tnese artificial 
landlords fa^ed and disappeared. 
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means of a * double tenure* allowance. —There is Nothing 
that calls for remark about these landlords; ^cept to say that 
in the North-West, their interest was often of such a character 
as, in the^eyes of the responsible officials, did not amount to a full 
landlord right. Whether this was so or not was indeed a 
question of fact, but it depended much on the policy of the day; 
and some severe (and not always discriminating) strictures 
have been passed,on the conclusions adopted. The result 
was rather to minimize the concession of landlord rights, and 
to prefer the recognition of what was called in the North-West 
Revenue language, a taluqddn or ‘ double * tenure ; this meant 
that the village -owners were recognized (and settled with) 
as the actual proprietors, but that a sort of ovei lordship or 
taluqddri interest over them was recognized? and this took 
•the shape of a money allowance paid through the Treasury*. 

The Oudh Taluqd&re.—In Oudh, I have already incidentally 
mentioned the local chiefs—lepresentatives of the old Hindu 
kingdoms (of which Oudh ancij*ntly was a centre). It is only 
necessary to add that the landlords who had been called Jaluqddrs 
by the Native Government, were not alwa} s Rijas, but sometimes 
bankers and capitalists, grantees and military officeis; and in 
one great estate, at least- that of Balrdmpur, the Nizim or district 
officer became 2 'aluqddr Undei the first Settlement after the 
annexation, it was intended to recognize the village estates 
in preference to the Taluqddr landloids; but the (incomplete) 
work of the Settlement was swept away by the Mutiny; and 
after the amnesty, the Taluqddrs weic recognized and settled 
with—all, that is to say, but a few whose lands w^ per¬ 
manently confiscated, in which case the estates were conferred 

on others *. 

* 

' J^e amount at first varied; but speaking generally, the * Taluqddri 
allowance' is ten per cent on the Land Revenue. « 

* This was ft very remarkable family; the high official who founded it was 
a man of great genius and power, and soon carved btft for his family a fine 
estate; he was in fact within a Ihort space of becoming a formidable rival 
for the Oudh throne itself. As to the term Taluqddr^ see note at p. 41. 

’ In this way the R 4 i& of Kapfirthdli, a native Prince in the Panjdb, 
received a grant of a great estate in Oudh as Taluqddr, 
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The TaluqdiH estates of Oudh differ froib the Bengal Zmh^ 
d 4 rfs ioF several ,ways. The Revenue Settlement is not per* 
roanent—only in^ a few cases, as a special reward for loyal 
service, was the assessment declared unalterable. Certain rules 
about the non-division of the estate, and the succession by 
pnmogeniture, were applied to the first-dasb estates. The rights 
of the village bodies under the landlords were protected by law, 
as will appear hereafter. 

Use of the term Taluqdar elsewhere than in Oudh.—^The 
reader will not have failed to notice that m other provinces besides 
Oudh, the terms /alug and taluqddr arc made use of. In Bengal, 
taluq often indicates a holding in the second grade, inferior to 
a full proprietary estate; elsewhere its widespread use—and its 
present application to a vanety of tenures—arose from the fact that 
the Mughal and Southern Muhammadan Governments had been 
in the habit of applying the name as a general and conveniently 
vague indication ‘bf ‘ dependency ’ on the central authonty, in the 
case of any kind of local chief from whom it accepted tribute, but. 
otherwise left in possession. In the North-West Provinces (apart 
iroin the special lights of the Oudh landloids) *ialuqdd 7 { right’ and 
‘ taluqdat i allowance ’ refer to the cases already noted, where 
a limited oveilordship has been held to be established, and where 
that superior light is held to be satisfied by a cash allowance. 

The Bombay Khot.—One other class of landlord estate, which 
arose out of Revenue-farming, may be mentioned; it is peculiar 
to the Konkan or Upper Coast districts of Bombay. In this 
Presidency generally, the later system of Revenue - farming, 
cruel and oppressive as it was, had been earned out chiefly 
by the agency of the Land-officers {desmukh^ despdndyd^ and other 
titles) without developing landlord estates. But m the coast 
districts, local farmers of villages (or groups of villages), called 
idioty had grown into such a position—^probably owing to some 
original connexion with th^ villages of a different kind,—that afler 
much discussion, legislation was had recourse to, and the Khois 
were recognized as virtually landlords; but the cfld village 
landholdeis {dhdtekar) were protected in their rightsJ. 

. ' • 

1 Bombay Act I, of i8So, deals with Kh£t estates. The holders daimed 
all the waste and Forest land; but this was disallowed. Only by way of 
compromise, it was allowed that when State Fore^ff were formed, a 
part of the net proceeds should be paid to the Khot 
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ip) Iiandlord Bststes arlsiiLg out of fbmer ter^torial 

poBBOBsions or Boling ChiefbhipB. 

/ * 

Estates of this origin, as a class, cannot be sharply severed 
from those last considered; for though the influence and the 
opportunities of the Revenue-fanner’s position were there referred 
to as the direct origin of the right in the existing estate, the- 
'position of Revenue-farmer itself was often secured by the 
old territorial connexion which the grantee had as Rdji, Thakur 
or local chief. Indeed, some of the now pcimanently settled 
Bengal landlords (e. g. those in the Chutiyd Nigpur districts) 
were never Revenue-farmers at all, but simply local chieftains 
with whom the Mughal ruler had not cared to interfeie. In 
Orissa the few Zamfndars that exist are of the same character : 


ior in the hill countiy, the Chiefships were recognized in the 
dwuperior rank of Tributary States, .lather than as Zamfnddrfs. 
The Tributaxy or Feudatory State and the (subject) 
Zaminddri often distingxiiBhable only in degree, not in 


kind. —And this reminds me tg add that when we consider 
the class of landlords who were once ruling chiefs, it is gcncrall} 
difficult to draw any leal line between the subject Zamfnddr 
(who may have a title of rank or be an hereditary nobleman, but 
still is a subject) and the class of smaller Feudatory States which 
are not subject. The only practical difference is that in the 
former a Settlement is made, and the jurisdiction of the Collector 
runs: in the latter case the tribute is settled by treaty; and the 
territory is not subject to the British Revenue oi other jurisdiction, 
but only to geneial pohtical contiol. ^ 

ICadraa Landlords. * Folygars.’ —The Zamfnddii esjgtes of 
Madras are properly of the class now under consideration; tlife 
holders are mostly local chiefs, who were tributaries rather than 
Revenue-farmers to the Mughal Government; at any rate the 
largest estates were so. But there are some estates {pdham) of 
chiefs called pdkgdra or * polygar,’ which mora especially repre¬ 
sent territorial chiefships, ahd admirably illustrate the way m 
which landlord estates arise out of the disruption of a kingdom. 
The Vijayanagar dynasty of Southern India which rose on the 
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ruins of the earlier ChoUl, Cheri and Pindyi kingdoms, flourished 
for some centuries, and reached a high degree of power and 
civilization. But it ultimately succumbed' in 1565 a.d., leaving 
a number of its ‘barons' (called ndyakd) who still retained 
a local rule in their several estates. But their descendants, 
lacking the control of a powerful head, soon fell into lawless 
ways, becoming more like freebooters and marauders than 
hereditary rulers. There were, indeed, several varieties of* 
‘polygar’; some of them were of less dignified origin, having 
begun as land officers with certain revenue functions, and 
partly having police duty; they too, finding themselves un¬ 
checked, threw off all restraint, and mercilessly rack-rented their 
lands. Notwithstanding the doubtful claim and position of many 
such chieftains, they would (as a class) probably have given rise 
to a not inconsiderable number of landlord estates, under the 
policy of a permanent Settlement, had not the majority of theiji 
become so accustomed to lawless independence that they could 
not settle down under a new order of things. In most cases 
they went into armed resistance and open rebellion, whereon 
they had to be subdued by military force and mostly disappeared. 
Some of their descendants still receive small cash pensions. The 
greater and more dignified chiefs of Rimndd, &c. (Southern and 
Western Polliams) have been confirmed in their estates, and are 
in all respects like the great Zamfndirf estate-holders of the 
North. 

Central Provinces Zamind&ris. —In the Central Provinces, 

the ‘ Zamfnddrf’estates had nothingto do with Revenue-farming *, 

and wholly belong to the class we are now considering. They 

are simply the estates of the old Gond chiefs or barons of 

the fdrnier regime. The Rdjd being overthrown, his Khdka 

became the territory directly managed by the conquering Rijds 

of Ndgpur. The old ‘ baronial ’ territories being in>the hills on 

« 

^ See Hunter’s Brief History, &c. pp. 139, ^ 30. For details^bout Polygars 
see L. B, /. vol. ia. pp. 15-ai, and the Fifth Report, vol. ii. p. 93. 

^ It luid, however, been customary tC make over tracts of cotfntiy to 
managers with a view to extending cultivation and increasing the revenue, 
and they were called Zaminddr, These chie& inanaging their own lan^ 
were similarly denominated. 
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the outskirts of the MaritM domain, were not productive of 
much Revenue; they were therefore let alon^ the chiefs being 
made to pay a moderate tribute. This positiqp was maintained 
under the British Government. The estates were subjected to 
a general kind of Revenue Settlement, which varied in form (and 
in degree of detail) in different districts, and according to the rank 
and circumstances of the chief or landlord ^ 

Belies of earlier chiefshlps in other parts.—The province 
of Ajmer and the .Northern part of Bombay (chiefly in the 
Ahmaddb&d district) also afford examples of this class of estates, 
in some rather curious varieties. In both we have remains 
of the old Hindu quasi-feudal system, under which the Rdja or 
sovereign held \}Cisrkhdlsa or central territory, and his chiefs held 
the outlying portions (p. 121). 

In Ajmer the Government has settled the «khdlsa territory 
■svith village bodies under the Norih-West Provinces system. In 
the rest, the chiefs {Taluqddrs as they were called when Ajmer 
became part of the Mughal Empire) have been recognized as 
landlords paying a fixed tribute., 

Iiaudlord chiefs in Bombay. 'Wdntd’ estates. Mev&si 
estates.—The Gujardt country affords a still more curious 
instance of tenures arising from the disruption of old local 
chiefships. In the wars that followed one after the other 
(especially after the attempt of the Emperor Aurangzeb to 
conquer the South, and after the Mardthds rose to power at the 
close of the seventeenth century) the whole country became a 
prey to the ravages of rival chiefs. The old Rdjas had long 
disappeared, and their khdha land had become the Revenue¬ 
paying lands of the conquering power: but the sub^dinate 
chiefs—often holding the wilder or hil> country, or at all eversts 

» 

* Here again is an instance of what is noted at p. 111. A certain number 
of theae territorial chiefships were admitted to the rank of Feudatory States 
and so are not subject estates or Zaminddrls at all. Otherwise there is 
little Kaldiffefence. Among the actual Zaminddris, the smaller ones were 
settled quite like private estates, all subordinate riglft? being recofded ; the 
larger were settled in more gedbral terms and without detailed records. 
Large areas of forest are included in these estates, but under certain special 
conditions as to their m^agement (see Sec. 124 A of the Land Revenue 
Act XVIll of 1881). 


I 
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the outlying territory—were more fortunate. If they submitted, 
and agfted to band over a portion of their Revenue to the 
conqueror’s treasury, it was convenient to leave them in local 
control of their territories, under the usual designation of Taluqd&r. 
Sometimes, however, the chiefs were not left in peace. Long 
before the Mardlhd times, some of them were considered to 
be too powerful, and for this or for some other reason, their 
estates were sequestrated, and only a fourth or other portion 
left them. Estates of this origin are stilf known by the name 
of Wdnta or ‘ portions In troublous times, moreover, a number 
of dispossessed chiefs turned into marauders and freebooters, and 
would then roam the country ^ and contend fiercely for the rents 
of different villages. Old estates broke up, and new ones were 
consolidated; while the roving chieftains took to levying black¬ 
mail and placing under their protection such groups of villages 
or stretches of territory as could be held from some fort in thfi. 
Vindhyan hills. 'I'hese irregular tenures, never really under the 
authority of any Central Government, constituted what were 
called the Mevdsi estates. It is somewhat surprising to find 
that such possessions have survived at all; but the descendants 
of the chiefs to the present day hold some of the lands, 
under the same designation. In some cases all territorial rights 
had really passed away; or at any rate they were sufficiently 
compensated by a cash allowance—still paid to the descendants 
of the families ^ 

^ And even some of these (reduced) lands were made to pay a qnit-rent or 
udha 4 -jama, as it was called. 

‘ This was especially the case in Northern-Central India, because the 
giowtli of the British Power, after the defeat of the Mysore Sultana, had 
gradual]'' brought all but the central (Maratha) region under its control, and 
get left onl^rthe Dakhan open, to be the camping-ground of the rival chiefs, 
and the refuge for adventurers and freebooters driven out of the other 
States. All this is aVlmirably explained iiv Sir A. LyalPs Rise of the British 
Dominion in India, 1893, p. 250 fT. 

^ Such are the girisiyd or (political^ allowances paid in Bombay to 
a few families. Girds means a ' mouthful ’ or subnstence. In the Royal 
demesne, the Rija’s ypunger sons were often allowed villages as girdsiyd 
chiefs, i. c. holders oi subsistence grants : but the term came to be applira, 
in North Bombay, to the lands seized by marauding chiefs who levied 
blackmail, or accepted the rents of land, as the price of not harrying the 
village. The allowance noted in the text is regulated by (Bombay) Act 
VII of 1887. 
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In conclusion it is worth while to notice, how seldom territorial 
chiefships gave rise in the Panjdb to landlord estates ; andiyetboth 
on the frontier and in the interior, a division into smaller or larger 
local chiefships was once a general feature. Neither the genius of 
the people nor the policy of the Sikh rulers allowed such a growth. 
Ranjit Singh had made tihe chiefs his jdgirddrs^ i.e. he expected 
military service and the support of effective troops in return for the 
Revenue he allowed them to take; and often when he thought they 
were getting too well off on an assignment of the entire Revenue, 
, he would reduce them^o h^\chakdramtf that is allowed them only 
one-fourth. 


if) Estates arising out of Grants in various forms. 

We have two main kinds of grant to consider, one where the 
landy either waste or abandoned by former cultivators, was given 
on a direct title; the other where a grant cJf some Revenue 
wferivitege was originally made, and the right to the land has 
grown out of it, by a process practically the same as that by 
which the Revenue-farmer became landlord. 

Direct grants of waste or abandoned land.— Direct grants of 
land to be cultivated and owned by the grantee have at all 
times been made. Sometimes the object was simply to increase 
the Revenue; the usual plan being lo allow a very light assess¬ 
ment (or none at all) for the first years (during which there is 
much expenditure on clearing the land and little profit) and 
after that to charge the full rates. Often too, such grants would 
be made on permanently favourable terms, as a reward for 
service, or to encourage settlement in a country where some 
special inducement was necessary. • 

Proprietary titles by modem grants of waste <Jand.— 
Under this class will also come tho^te grants of wfiste laftd 
that were made in the earlier periods of British rule and under 
the fust waste land Rules (p. 59): for then the grants were 
usually of the full proprietary right and possibly free o^ Revenue 
charges also. All proprietary estates of this Class represent such 
simple instances of direct title to the land, that further explanation 
is unnecessary. ^ 

Bevenue gprants or assignments. — But a great many 
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existing land titles have originated in grants or assignments 
of Revenue which were never intended to include a landed 
right at all; thesf demand a little more consideration. 

We have already noticed the system of Revenue assignments 
in connexion with the question ' what lands are liablp to pay 
revenue?'(p. 52). But here we have to notice the subject from 
the tenure point of view. Many estates and landholdings, even 
though the Revenue privilege is now wholljj or paitly withdrawn, 
still owe their origin as landed interests to <what was originally 
r Revenue-fiee grant. It may save a reference backwards, if 
I here remind the reader that the Mughal system always con¬ 
templated two kinds of grants of Revenue. One was in 
perpetuity or at least for as long as the object of the grant 
continued in existence; and it was always intended to convey 
a title to the land as well: it w^as a milk grant, i.e. an out 
and out gift of soil and Revenue both. The land perhaps* 
already belonged to the pious, learned or decayed noble family, 
for whose support the Revenue rharges were remitted; in that 
case the land became ‘freehold'; or it might be waste and 
the grantee would himself bring it under cultivation; or at 
any' rate it was so held that he would have no difficulty in 
becoming the superior owner. Grants of the milk class are 
called in dm; or more specifically, mtidfi grants. 

J4gir Estates.—But another large class of grants had 
nothing to do with the land*iight. The Imperial territory was 
classified into two large divisions (adopted from the Hindu 
organization). I’kore vas the IMdlsa^ administered by the 
Emperor's Diwdn, *A'mil, and other officials, the Revenue of 
which ^went to the Treasury: the rest was the jdgir land 
(which included the froMier and outlying tracts) of which the 
Revenue was assigned to certain < State offices and military 
commands, as already described (p. 53). 

At first this system was regularly carried out. ^Free ghints 
were issued only by the highest authority. Even the Governors 
of Provinces could not make them,' except in the most distant 
Provinces like Kdbul and the Dakhan. l^e assignments were 
or life; and no more Revenue could be taken than was specified 
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in the grant. But the time came when the decline of th^ 
Empire brought relaxed control and chronic impoveiSshment | 
and 1 have already stated (p. 54) how such grants began to 
be issued irregularly and even established fraudulently. Then 
it was that all kinds of giants became permanent because they 
were not surrendered on the death of the grantee. When 
British rule began, forged titles and pretended grants, backed 
only by the fact of j)resenf possession, were everywhere to be 
found. Under such circumstances a jdgirddr or other grantee 
easily usurped the right to the land as well as the Revenue 
privilege. And indeed in many cases it would be very natural 
for him to take it; for he might have cleared, at his own 
expense, large areas of the waste; he would probably have 
some private property of his own as a nucleus, and he could 
easily buy up a great deal more, and so complete a working 
4itle to the whole. 

When the first British Land Revenue Settlements were made, 
the Administration was mainly concerned with the question 
whether, in the numerous cascg of claim by grant, the Revenue 
should continue to be remitted (p. 55): but in Settlements which 
included an adjustment of landed rights, there was the further 
question whether the grantee was (or had become) proprietor or 
not. It might easily be the case, that a jdgirddr could show 
himself to have become the owner of an estate, and yet fail to 
satisfy the authorities that he had a good claim to hold it 
Revenue-free: Government would then assess the land and 
not continue any Revenue-free privilege, though the ownership 
was acknowledged. 

In Bombay and Madras such grants became pro^rietai^. 
—In Bombay it was found that the Mardiha rulers Jiad often 
imposed a quit-ient (in the Jump and without idetailed valuation) 
on these tenures; this device avoided the odium of appearing to 
resilme, them. A number of estates having acquii^d in this 
way a fixed Revenue payment in the luni{4 are shown m the 
returns as udhad-jamdbandf lands The proprietary nght was, 

^ In that case the fii^d payment is not liable to change at a revision of 
Settlement 
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in these provinces, recognized as conveyed by a Revenue grant; 
and the elands we^p said to be * alienated,' i. e. the State right, both 
in the soil and to the Revenue, had been parted with (p. 5a). 

When the inquiry was set on foot, drtailed proof of the grant 
and its terms was generally waived on the grantee consenting to 
accept a ‘ summary Settlement ’—which equitably determined the 
local limits of his grant, and imposed a moderate quit-rent or 
Revenue. If he chose to undergo the ordeal of a full inquest, it 
might be that he would succeed in establishing a valid grant to be 
wholly Revenue-free ; but he was just as likeiy to fail, in which case 
he would get nothing at all. * 

The tWdm holdings in Madras were also settled in a similar way, 
and if allowed they were confirmed by title-deeds on the basis of 
a procedure called ‘enfranchisement,* which was very like the 
‘summary Settlement’ of liombay. The grants to be admitted 
at all must have been in possession for fifty years: and if the 
claimant chose to prove the absolute freedom from charge and 
any other incidents, he might do so; otherwise all difficulty could 
be avoided by Undergoing ‘enfranchisement,’ that is accepting 
reasonable limits for the estate, and a moderate fixed assessment^ 
(in some cases this was allowed to be redeemed) ^ 

In Nortliem India. —In Northern India generally, there 
was no universal rule that either the jdgirddr^ or the smaller 
grantee (jnudftddr), was, or had become, proprietor; it de¬ 
pended on the facts and circumstances in each case. 

In Bengal. —In Bengal the same remark applies; the rules 
which were acted on at the Permanent Settlement had nothing 
to do with the title to the land. All grants before 1765 a.d. 
(the date of the grant of ‘Bengal, Bihdr and Orissa' to the 
Company) were allowed as valid, and all others were more or 
less set aside: tlie details cannot here be gone into ®. 

^ Distinction between mu’^ and j&gir not maintained in 
modern times. —In Northern India, the grants in mudfi and 
iiry’d^fr •are now haidly* distinguished. Properly speaking, the 
former indicates the ‘pardoning’ of the Revenue charges on 
a man’s own land, or on land that had been granted to,him; 
and it docs not involve service or keeping troops; the latter 
means an assignment of the Revenue of a tract of country, 

* The Madras Commission (since 1858) dealt with 444,500 claims affect¬ 
ing some six and a-half millions of acres (see note ft p. 55). 

* Information will be fonnd in L. S. B, T. voL i. p. 4a ff. 
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always on condition of service. If any distinction now exists, 
the j&g(r is usually the larger political grai^, and the other 
is the smaller personal grant. The term inam {in'dm) is 
more commonly used in the West and South (where ‘ alienated 
lands' are spoken of) ind in the North. It would be 

interesting, but it would occupy too much space, to enumerate 
the local names by which the smaller indms or free grants 
are known, and the various purposes for which they were 
issued: these havp been noticed in general terms (p. 53). 
The regular Jdgir or service grants were more uniform; being 
in all cases, to pay for service, to support troops, to provide 
for the administration of frontier tracts, or for the restoration of 
land that was out of cultivation. 

Qh&twdli Tenure.—One variety, however, may be indicated, 
namely the grancs called ghdtwdli^ where a chifcf was allowed to 
4 ake the Revenue of a hill or .frontier tract on condition of 
maintaining a police or military force, to keep the peace and 
prevent raids of robbers on to the plain country below. The 
curious feature is that the benefit of the grant was distributed through 
all the grades of the militia forcjps : the head chief got his (larger) 
share, and every officer, and every man of the rank and file, had 
his free holding of land. Landholdings of this kind exist at the 
present day in several districts. 


General observations. 

In concluding this notice of the greater landlord estates, 
a few general observations may be permitted. 

Subdivision of large estates on exactly the same principle 
as villages.—It should be noted that though the divisions of 
an estate into sections {tarf^ patiU &c.) arc more characteriAic 
of villages, yet many larger estates, ivhere there is jio rul(^ of 
primogeniture to keep ihen^intact in the hands of the eldest heir \ 
divide up exactly on the same principles; they break up into 
taff aridpatti also®. Indeed there is really (as 1 have said) no 

* Whenever it is thought desirable to keep the ^i^her clasi of estates 
from breaking up (e. g. Oudh 'faluqdirs, Ahmadabdd Taluqdars and those ^ 
in A'jiner), regulations are, as far as possible, introduced establishing primo- ’ 
genitnre. • 

^ In the Ambdla district (Panjdb) there are certain j&glr families^ 
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sharp line to be drawn between the estates that consist of one 
vUlage (or of extending over two or three villages) and the 
larger class of estate embracing twenty villages or more; and 
whenever a larger estate is from any cause in a condition 
decay, it is likely to dissolve first into d number of co-jjarcenary 
village estates. 

Tendency of Revenue farming to become landlord right. 
—It is curious also to notice how invariably Revenue fanning 
tends to develop into a proprietorship of the*l?nd itself, whenever, 
that is, the Revenue farmer is left uncontrolled, the government 
being weak and inefficient. In Bengal this growth had been so 
steady and so complete, that though repeated efforts were made 
to get rid of Zamfnddrs, they were always unsuccessful; and at 
last it was found politic to consolidate the position and regulate 
it by law, rather tlian to ignore it. When, however, the Revenue 
farmer is confined to his duty by effective control, as in tha. 
Mar^thA States, cnielly as he may oppress the people, he does 
not become landlord *. 

Territorial position as Ruler tends, in its disruption, to 
become a local landlord interest. Stages of the process.— 
Another very remarkable tendency is for the higher castes and 
members of ruling families not to pass away altogether, in the 
frequent event of the disruption of the whole kingdom, or of 
schisms in the family group, but to descend from the ruler’s place 
and cling to fragments of the old territory either as tributaries 
and Revenue managers of the conquering State, or even without 
the aid of such recognition. At first they may maintain a position 
of superiority, not interfering much with the land, and content 
with the grain-share or rent; but as time goes on, and the suc- 

descendants^ of Sikh horsemen who conquered a number of villages and 
obtained part of the Revenue or State share vdthout getting any hold over the 
land itself. This right having become prescriptive, is continued solely in 
the form of an assignment of a fourth or other share of the Revenue to 
the families who have no concern with the land in any waji;. This 
family * caw-estate,’ if I may so call it, is nevertheless distributed in 
shares,/aj//, &c., amdla'g the branches of the family exactly as if it were 
a landed estate. * 

^ The ca% of the Central Provinces mdlguzdrs is no exception; th^ were 
made proprietors by the British Goverment in pi^tsuance of a particular 
policy and in conformity with a particular Revenue system. 
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ceeding State assesses the laitdlord family like any one else, they 
descend more and more to the rank of peasant ^jroprietors, being 
reduced perhaps to working the land themselves, only they still 
retain a family sense of union and a certain feeling of superiority. 
Their neighbours, all permeated with caste ideas, recognize 
this too; and long after any tangible privileges or distinctions 
have passed away, the remote descendants of the once superior 
families are still distinguished as mirdsiddr or by some 
such tide. • 

This obang^ to a landlord character facilitated by the 
old territorial and administrative organization.—The facility 
with which estates (groups of land under one title) have been 
formed in India] whether Rdjds' estates, Chiefs' estates, jdgtrs 
or village-estates, is due to the ancient customs of territorial sub¬ 
division, which really are nothing else than tht divisions of the 
iflonquered or occupied area allotted to the sections of the 
original Tride. Each branch, according to its seniority, has 
a graded place in the organization, and its chief a certain territory 
appropriated to him. • 

Origin of groups of eighty-four, forty-two, and twenty- 
four vUlages locally formed.—The Hindu kingdoms were 
nearly always small; and when we hear of great Emperors 
like Chandragupta and Asoka, or extensive kingdoms like 
Vijayanagar, it was that they took the lead as Suzerain 
over a confederacy of smaller States, each of which was, as 
regards its internal affairs, practically independent. Not only 
was the kingdom itself of limited size, but the central feature 
of its constitution was a further• division into ‘feudal' terri¬ 
tories : the best land for the Rdja, and the rest for jhe great 
officers (heads of ilans); frontier and wild tracts were held<by 
the chief selected for his special ability as Sendpatt or Commander 
of the forces, and by special grantees. As to the principle on 
whith jthe limits of the royal and other shares -vijiere fixed, 
this depended largely on value, on the • natural boundaries 
and rivers, or on distinctioifS of hill and plain, jungle-fand and 
alluvial soil, &c. But we can everywhere trace a tendency in 
occupied country to allot by groups of villages; we find the 
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chaurassi^, or territory of eighty-four villages, and the half of 
4 hat as the 5 /ah'si, and so forth. The Land Revenue was taken 
by the chief, as by the himself, each on his own tract. The 
Rdji took no Revenue from the chiefs, or in their estates; though 
he could demand benevolences or aids in time of war, and also 
a fee on succession. The real bond of union was the investiture 
by the Rdjd and the necessity of furnishing the quota of troops 
for the royal service, and coming in rotation for ceremonial 
attendance at Court. 

Inside the territories thus allotted, there was again the ad¬ 
ministrative division into villages, groups of villages, and 
districts®. All these divisions naturally provided the basis of 
so many different sized landed-estates, when the rule was lost. 
Speaking broadly, the Chief's territory or perhaps the whole 
‘ Rdj' became the Zaminddn ; and the pargana, under a lesser 
chief, became the Taluqddri estate; smaller lordships survived* 
as single village-estates, or at most as estates consisting of 
groups of villages. 


Section III. Formal Recognition under British Rule 
of Rights and Interests in Land. 

Two principles or foundations for right in land.—The 
general outcome of the preceding brief investigation of tenures, 
as far as it has gone, has been to establish two principles, or two 
bases, on which all rights of ownership in land may be said to 
rest. I p,m speaking of rights of independent holding, and not 
merely of those of a tenant who recognizes that the land is not 
his, and^that he holds under, and pays rent to, some one who is 
the real owner. 

I. There is the right of the individual landholder—probably 
the most ancient form of right of which we have any proof— 
the right depending on the occupation of a plot of land, and the 

* As to the prevalence of this division, there are some interesting details 
in Beames’ Elliot's Glossary^ s. v. chanrassi. 

® As we read in Manu of the * lord of ten' vilhges,* the ‘ lord of lOo 
villages ’ (i. e. district or pargana), and so on. 
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subsequent clearing of it from the trees and perhaps dense 
jungle that covered it. 

a. There is also another kind of right—that which originates 
in conquest, grant, or natural superiority; it frequently appears 
as, in redity, the shado\^ of what was once a territorial or ruling 
position. Right in land of this kind, is spoken of as the 
‘inheritance right’; and it resides either in one landlord, or 
(commonly) in a JoiAt body having lordship over a village or 
a larger estate, asjle case Aay be. It is the existence of the 
right of one kindf or of the other, which has made the holding, 
or the village, or the great estate (as the case may be), the 
natural unit with which the Land Revenue administration deals, 
and which it assesses in one sum. 

K’ecessity for consolidating and defining rights.—In order, 
however, that not only should the right person be made liable 
4 ijr the Revenue, but that the right person should be secured in 
a just enjoyment of the remaining profits of the estate or holding, 
it was necessary to place the title to land on a secure basis 
(PP- 64, 5 )- 

Historical retrospect regarding right in land. —It is 
necessary for us to take a very brief glance backward at the 
history of landed right in India, in order to explain how the 
customary bases of rights and interests in land were dealt with 
under our Anglo-Indian legislation. 


Bight by first clearing alone known to ancient times*— 
Whatever may be the real date of the Laws of Manu— 
whether it be as early as 500 b. c., or whether the form in which 
the work now stands is as late as the fifth century a..d., we have 
no earlier record, as far as I am aware, of prevailing id^s on the 
subject of right in'land; and it is remarkable that Manu says 
‘ land is his who first cleared away the jungly as the deer is his 


who ^rsi brought it down* Throughout the whole work not the 
slightest trace can be found of the superior ownership by 
‘ hereditary*’ right {jnirdst as the Moslems called* it), still less of 
anything resembling a holding in common. 


The right by first clearing, is still essentially the. basis of the 
ra^yatwdri holding; and of that of the humbler classes, now 
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become tenants under landlords, who claim to be privileged or 
hereditaty tenant; because their ancestors first cleared the land K 
The superior right by grant, conquest, colonization, &c., now 
summarized in a number of vernacular designations, all signifying 
a right by inheritance, is a subsequent or at least an independent 
growth. 

Superior right as territorial ruler not as landlord, originally 
claimed by royal and noble houses, dpnquerlng rulers at 
a later date claim to own all the land. Manner in which 
this claim was dealt with by the British Government.— 
In early times therefore, we are not surprised to find the old 
R^jds and chiefs content with the territorial rule; no sign of 
any claim as landlord or direct owner of all land, can be traced. 
It is equally certain that in the days of Mughal rule, private 
right in land was recognized®. But in later days of continual 
conquest and change of dynasty, and especially when the grQBl>.v 
deputies of the Mughal Empire, in Oudh, Bengal, Hyderabad, 
&c., set up as independent sovereigns, and when Mardthd chiefs 
conquered territories all over Central and Western India, the 
claim was extended beyond the old right to the State-share, and 
the right to the waste; it was made to embrace the entire area. 
In 1765, it was certainly a fait accompli^ that the ruler of every 
State in India was the superior landlord of every acre. The 
rulers of Native States make the same claim to this day, as 
applying to all land which they have not granted Revenue-free. 
When the British Crown succeeded, this right passed, on all 
principles of law, to it. But our first Governors, e. g. Lord 
Cornwallis, whether or not they were aware that it w'as not 
truly an^ ancient right but the result of later conquests and 
usurpations, at once perceived that it was impolitic; and while 
the first Regulations w'ere not alway® very exact or consistent in 
their language, it may safely be stated that the British Govem- 

^ The landlord group may also have ‘ founded' the village and so Wte 
the claims of the first clearer with that of the superiority of caste and family 
as overlord: but their founding was not work with their own hands; hence 
in a subordinate grade, the tenant who. has actually dug up the fields, also 
bases his light to consideration — and that more directly—on the * first 
clearing ’ {b^ta shigdft^ and other phrases). it 

^ For some anthoritie.<i on this point see L. S. B. I. vol. i. p. 3S6 ff. 
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xnent accepted the right only so far as it afforded a convenient 
basis or standpoint from which to declare and defind private 
rights. ^ 

Private right os landlord recognized. To all Zaminddra, 
Taluqd&n and grantees expressly. —Our first dealings being 
with the great Zaminddrs of Bengal, it was there first declared 
by law, on grounds of policy as well as on a recognition of 
* facts, that those landholders were full owners as far as might 
be, consistently with the just rights and interests of other parties. 
In Madras the same declaration was made to the Zamfnddrs and 
other * actual proprietors.’ It was afterwards made to the 
Taluqddrs of Oudh; and generally either by law, or by the 
grant of title deeds, to all sorts of proj)rietary grantees and 
estate holders, in all parts of India. 

And to village landlord bodies. And to heads of villages 
tixe Central Provinces. —It }vas also made, by direct infer¬ 
ence from the language of Regulation VII of 1822, and by the 
terms of the records of Settlement, in favour of all the landlord- 
villages of Upper India, where these were independent and not in 
turn subject to a superior landlord. It was similarly declared 
in the case of the mdlguzdrs of villages in the Central Provinces. 
In all these cases the right was essentially a proprietary right; 
as full as possible, i. e. including all rights (not inconsistent with 
law and custom) of disposal by gift or will, sale or mortgage, but 
always limited by the right of the tenants, ‘ subproprietors ’ or 
others, entitled to share in the benefits of the land. 

Government is then no longer the universal landlord.— 
In the face of declarations affecting so large a portion of the 
cultivated and occupied area* in British India, it is i^possi^e 
to go on speaking of the (British) Government as universal land¬ 
lord (see p. 49). , • 

Modified declaration of Bight in individual holdings in 
the*^%iyatw&ri Provinces. Beason for not deeping the 
raiyat as formally ‘ proprietor.’ —But in ike case of the indi¬ 
vidual holdings in raiyatwdri villages in Bombay and*Madras, 
the case was different. Whatever may be the real theory of 
origin, these individifal holdings represented, at the time, a some- 
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what weak form of right, because the cultivators had long been 
so harasi^ed with K^venue burdens and local exactions, that their 
hereditary attachment to the land had to contend with the fear 
of being unable to hold it without starving; instead, therefore, 
of welcoming any legal fixation of their right which would have 
secured it, but also bound them to be responsible for the 
Revenue whether they cultivated or not they desired to have 
a freedom to hold if they could, but to let go if their means 
failed. It was in Madras that this'was first (though slowly and 
reluctantly) recognized : and it became an essential feature in the 
raiyatwdri system that the landholder might always (by giving 
notice at a proper time) relinquish any field or definite part 
of his holding, and thus escape the Revenue liability. In this 
state of things, it has been usual to avoid calling the ‘ raiyat ’ 
owner of his la^id eo nomine. In Bombay he is called the 
* occupant,’ and his right as such—hereditable, transferable aiaik 
liable only to the Revenue assessment and to any other payment 
that -may be due to some superior—is defined by law \ In Madras 
there is no general Land Revenue Act, and there is no legislative 
definition of the raiyat’s tenure; but the question has been 
discussed in the Law Courts, and practically the right is the 
same as that defined by the Bombay Code: in common language, 
it is a right which is theoretically, rather than practically, dis¬ 
tinguished from a proprietary right In other provinces, where 
individual right is the customary tenure, a similar plan has been 
followed; the Burma Land Law and the Assam Land Regula¬ 
tion define the * landholder's ’ right, without calling it ownership. 

'In these cases therefore (but not otherwise) it is open to any one 
to argue^tfthat there is a residuary or ultimate proprietary right 
remaining'to the State: and that is why, in the Provinces where l^d 
is held by granteesn(in’d/nAdr), these l^ands (in which there may be 
a proprietorship in set terms) are said to be ‘ alienated.* 

f 

' It will he remembered that in every landlord village or ^tate, bcctatse 
the owner has a secure,jt)tle, he has also the responsibility for the (moderate) 
Revenue; he cannot get rid of the liability by not cultivating, or by throwing 
up the estate, * 

^ And where there is some kind of overlord right, as in Bombay, the 
holder of it is called the superior occupant and the other the inferior. 

* See L. S. B. /. vol. iii. p. 128 ff. 
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Seotioxi IV. Sub-proprietary Bights in Land. 

t * 

Buperimpoaition of landed rights and interests one on 

d 

another. —It has been already remarked that Indian tenures 
are largely the result of changes and growths, the fruit of the 
wars and incursions, tribal and local conquests or usurpations, 
and of the rise and fall of ruling families: the right by conquest 
’ or ‘ birthright ’ supervenes upon the right by ‘ first-clearing.’ 

There was no systematic or political attempt, at any time, 
to remodel land-tenures formally; but claims greiv—one set 
of rights was superimposed upon another. If the right in land 
may be assumed to have been, at first, a simple thing—a tribal 
group settling down in one place, forming villages, and allotting 
separate family holdings; in any case circumstances soon altered: 
a scion of the ruling chiefs family got a grant cf the State share 
.4ika village, and his descendants, in the course of years, were 
found to have appropriated (as a joint body) the whole; the 
Governor created a Revenue farm, or granted a Jdgir^ and 
a new overlord right was established; and as changes went 
on, the lords or noble families that first had the dominant 
position, in their turn fell into the second rank under a new 
lord who arose over them. All the former right-holders then 
strove to maintain some recognition of their lost position. 
When once a landlordship is established, the landlord himself 
feels bound to recognize the older claims in some way; and 
he allows subsidiary tenures, which are often permanent rights. 
Sometimes also he creates similar but new rights to provide 
for some part of his estate which, he cannot manage himself. 
In any case, various grades oj^ right are found to co-exis^\ some 
being very nearly'proprietary, others*being more and mere 
distinctly what we should sail tenant-rights.» The people dis¬ 
tinguish between ‘resident’ and ‘ non-resident ’ cultivators, or one 
kind of .landlord and another; but such customary d^tinctions 
have not the effect of a definition in an Act of the Legislature. 

Security of legal position to the person at the head, 
neoeasitates definition of the rights below him. Difficulty of 
the task. —When once the necessity of defining the legal position 
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of Ihe proprietor or other head primarily interested and responsible 
for the erstate or holding, arose, it followed that, however defective 
our first perceptions of the question may have been, a legal 
security for all other secondary and tertiary interests was 
necessary also. And this was difficult, because the incidental 
and often haphazard character of the changes—^the fact that all 
were due to gradual processes of growth and decline—resulted 
in this, that the different interests appeared in all sliades and 
degrees of strength or weakness: here^ was ^ landlord who had 
obliterated "all rights but those of bare tenancy, below him: 
iherey was a landlord whose position was so doubtful that it was 
a debated question whether he should be recognized at all: here^ 
were strong tenants still proudly remembering that their fore¬ 
fathers were once great jdgirddrs or even territorial chiefs; 
there^ were otherr whose only anxiety was not to be bound down 
to the land, but be allowed to give it up directly they felt una^i^ 
to pay the rent. 

General plan of the legal recognition of various interests.— 
Broadly speaking, the way in which the matter has been dealt 
with is this. In raiyatwdri countries, the holdings were generally 
simple; the mass of holders farmed the land themselves, or 
employed tenants about whose contract position there could be 
no doubt: at most there would be some overlord whose rights 
were confined to a rentcharge with no power of ejecting the 
actual occupants. Therefore the Revenue law simply regarded 
the actual occupant of the holding, and dealt with him. But 
in all landlord estates, there might l>e many varieties. In some 
there might be a Rdjd or other magnate who was clearly the 
landlord^^or actual proprietor of a considerable tract of country. 
In other eases, there wou'd be a general claim of some magnate 
over a tract of oountry, but his di^^ect interest was so limited 
that it was regarded as only an overlord interest, and was called 
a taIttqdaiiS right, represented by the receipt of a cash payment 
calculated at a certain percentage of the State Revenue. In 
others, there might be a number ^f landlord villages—all of 
some conquering or colonizing tribe, with nobody over them, 
and with none but tenant rights under thedi. In others, again, 
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there might be (i) the immediate landlord, or * actual proprietor' 
(individual or co>sharing body); (2) certain persons ^ho on 
various grounds were called ‘ sub-proprietor ’ ^or * inferior pro¬ 
prietor**; (3) old tenants, who were ‘hereditary’ {mauriisC) or 
‘ occupancy * tenants; and (4) tenants at will. 

And of the classes (3) and (4), be it remembered, that in a large 
number of cases they do not represent any contract tenancy, 
* but merely a grade^*of interest which has gradually fallen, in 
the course of gencrp,tions, to an indefinite subordinate position 
under a superior; we of the West can only designate it by the 
term ‘ tenant,’ but our Legislators (in Bengal, e. g.) have often 
preferred the vaguer native term raiyat(\^. 74 note). The dis¬ 
tinction, however, may be easy to draw on paper ; but when many 
years have passed away, an ignorant peasantry docs not easily 
retain proof, if it even has a tradition as to Xs origin, as to 
w^yph class it really belongs to. |n all these cases it becomes 
a question of no small difficulty how to define and to characterize 
the different gr&des of right. 

In consequence of these gradations of right, it is possible to 
represent landed interests in India in a kind of scale or table. 
Regarding the Government with its Revenue rights, and its 
occasional direct ownership of land, and as the fountain head of 
rights, as the first degree in the scale, and the actual cultivator, 
wherever he has any permanent right to occupation, as the last 
degree, it may be there is one, or two, or more, interests intervening. 
Thus:— 


One 

Interest. 

Two 

Interests. 

Three 

Interests. 

Four 

Interests. 

J. • 

I. The Go¬ 
vernment 
is sole pro¬ 
prietor. 
(Kh&s es¬ 
tates, allu¬ 
vial islands, 
&c. in Ben¬ 
gal). - , 

1. Govern¬ 
ment. 

2. The raiyat 
or ‘occupant’ 
with a defined 
title i,not a 
tenant). (As 
in Madras, 
Bombay, Be- 
rdi^ &;c.). 

1. Govern¬ 
ment. 

2. A landlord. 
{Zamlnddr, 
Taluqddroxa 
joint village 
liody regarded 
as a whole.) 

3. The actual 
cultivating 
holders, in- 
dividiAl co- 
sharers, &c. 

1. Govem- 
' ment. 

2. Landloicl. 

3. bub-pro- 
prielors, or 
‘ tenure holi> 
ers.’ 

4. The raiyai 
oractual culti¬ 
vator. 

•• 

1. Government 

2. An overlord cs 
s upei io^and lord. 

3. An actual 

proprietor or 

landlord (usually 
a village body). 

4. I'hc actual 
cultiv^ing hold¬ 
ers, individual co¬ 
sharers, ^c. 


Or, in Bengiff, ‘ tenure holder ’ is the technical term. 


K 


1 
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(1) Sub-proprlstary rights. —^Practically all the intermediate 
degreesbare recognized either (i) as * sub-proprietaiy' or (a) as 
rights of privileged (or ‘ occupancy') tenancy. Wherever the 
right is sub-proprietary^ the holder is owner in full as regards 
his particular holding; he has, however, no part in the whole 
estate or its profits, nor a voice in its management. There may 
be locally incidental conditions and features of his tenure which 
vary. When the right is not so strong,'it is admitted in the ‘ 
tenant class, but with occupancy rights in several degrees, as we 
shall presently note. 

Iiooal names and customary forms of tenures not proprie¬ 
tary. —As regards the lo jal names representing these tenures, 
they are very various *. Sometimes the names remind us that 
the rights are the vestiges of an older, different position; more 
frequently they indicate the purpose for which the tenure is 
created; and still more frequently merely indicate the natg^g 
of the privilege, or the features of the tenure as regards its 
extent, duration, and the payment to be made. I can only 
here give a few selected examples of subordinate rights or 
tenures. 

Subordinate rights in Bengal. ‘Tenures* and their 
privileges.—In Bengal no grade of such right has been 
formally defined as ‘ sub-proprietary' in the sense above noted. 
But the ‘tenure* of the Bengal Tenancy Law is practically of 
this class. Many permanent interests (heritable and transferable 
and held at a fixed payment and often called taluq^ sometimes 
/(?/), though not entitled to independent proprietary recognition, 
have all along been considered entitled to protection *; and the 

• I 

* It nary be noted that languages retaining primitive elements have 
always an, abundant distineffon of terms for separate concrete ideas, and 
very few for abstract or generalized conceptions. In the Indian vemacnlars, 
we have, e. g., a vasf number of names for-personal ornaments; each kind of 
ring, bracelet, &c. has a different name, solely owing to some difference in 
the form of decoration or workmanship. And so with land terms ; .besides 
local varieties of dialect giring different names for the same thingv the*re axe 
also a vast variety ^ terms indicating not so much differences in the 
character and origin of the tenure, as distinctions of rates of payment and 
other features of mere detail. This invGsts the subject, complex enough 
in itself, with a further air ofinystery which is really factitious. 

’ ThU will appear better from the account of |he Permanent Settlement 
which follows. 
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Tenancf Act of 1885 has put the matter on a clear and definite 
basis as far as possible. The Act does not indeed define what 
a * tenure ’ is, as it was found impossible to do so; but there is 
a presumption that the larger subordinate hofdings (exceeding 
xoo bi^hdjs) are of this favoured class; and it is for the landlord 
to rebut it. The practical privileges of fixity of holding and 
unenhanceable rent-payment are secured. 

As an example of such righ^ I can only allude to the patni or 
pcUnUialuq— in this case a modem right created by the Zamfnddr. 
When a landlord found that he was not fond of land management, 
or that some one else would manage better than himself, or still 
oftener, when a portion of his estate needed development and he 
had not the means or the inclination to undertake the work 
personally, he would create a patni ; this in effect consisted in 
giving a permanent managing lease for a part of the estate : the 
contract specifies a fixed sum representing a rough rental value 
(either estimated by bargain or as the total of exiting rents) of the 
tract, and the lessee or patniddr binds himself to pay that amount, 
Itmyf course being allowed all rights of management, breaking up 
the waste, enhancing rents, &c. In time the patniddr probably 
have a large profit, and then in his turn he may divest himself of 
the toil of direct management or (oftener perhaps to share the work 
of developing a waste tract) he will create (by ‘ sub-infeudation ’ as 
it is called) a patni of his patni^ and there be a dar-patniddr : and 
this process may again be repeated to a sihdarpatniddr, and even 
further. Patni tenures only began to exist in the present century; 
and it is in 1819 that we first find a Regulation dealing with them. 

There are many other * tenures ’ of which the feature often is that 
they are perpetual {isfimrdri) and at fixed rates {muqarrari) ; often 
both. 

Sub-proprietors in. village estates.—In Northern India (and 
the Central Provinces) the common form of secondary right 
occurs in (landlord) village-estates ^here the present proprietary 
body has grown up over an tfarlier group ; and here and thefb 
a group of fields is held by a person o^ family whose right is so 
strong as to be recognized as proprietary q^d the particular 
plot; i. e. the holder pays no rent, but only the Government 
Revere and cesses; and of course there is no question of eject¬ 
ment or enh&ncement of rent. But the hol^r does not other¬ 
wise share in the general rights and profits of the village, nor 
has he as a rule any voice in its management. In the Central 
Provinces, owing to^he more or less artificial character of the 
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grantee ‘ proprietor ’ of the villages, a number of persons were 
allowedf'to bold< their lands on these terms, and were here 
called mdlik-gabza, or ni&Uk-maqhdza (lit. owner of the plot in 
possession). The same term is made use of in some cases of 
the kind in the Panjdb *. 

In Oudh, where the Taluqd&r’s estates are overlordships over 
a number of villages, (often landlord village-communities), it 
was occasionally the case that an entire village had preserved its 
rights almost intact; it had been granted the management of 
its own edtire area, and that permanently, on condition of 
making a certain rent-payment to the Taluqddr. The same 
condition of relative freedom was found to be maintained by 
villages in other districts also—in those cases where a territorial 
magnate had acquired the general landlordship. In such cases 
a ‘ sub-settlement' {mu/assal Settlement of Regulation VII and 
the earlier Revenue Reports) would be made ; this would fix Jibe 
amount to be paid by the village to the landlord, as the Settlement 
itself fixed the payment by the landlord to the Government. 
Thus all questions of enhancement, and of change of any kind— 
at any rate for the term of Settlement—were obviated. For 
Oudh, a special Act (XXVI of 1866) prescribed the conditions 
under which such ,a privileged position was conceded. In the 
majority of cases the village body had not secured such 
a position as a whole; but the Settlement Records would still 
recognize sub-proprietary rights in individual plots, e. g. the grove 
planted by a family ^; the old sir or special holding of a family 
in its former landlord position \ the field granted by the Rdji 


I 

^ The y'T^ons who acquired such rights were sometimes former Revenue 
assignees had improved^ the land and planted gardens, or had other 
claims to consideration. In some cases they were former proprietors who 
had retained possession of these lands, wh^'e the rest had been seized on and 
cultivated by some powerful family which had supplanted them. In other 
cases they were old cultivators who, though not descended from the’ same 
ancestor a^.the proprietary body, had been called in to bear the burden of 
the Revenue in old d^s, and had ne\er paid any rent over ahd above their 
share of the Revenue and cesses. In the Gujr^t district (Fanjib), at the time 
of the first Settlement, ten per cent, of the* total cultivated area was held by 
such persons. 

‘ In Oudh the attachment to groves is a markedffeature. See L. S. B, 1 . 
vol. ii. p. 243. 
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for the support of a household ^hose head had been slain in 
war; and many others. 

Such sub-proprietors not easily distingulBhed feam privi¬ 
leged tenants.—In these cases of right surviving in individual 
plots, it \yas not always easy to draw the line between the sub¬ 
proprietor' (or ‘ plot proprietor') and the * tenant' privileged with 
occupancy rights. Doubtless, some persons who in one district 
would have been recorded in the first, were in other places re¬ 
corded in the second, category. But practically'the distinction was 
not of much consequence, when once a Tenancy Law made it 
clear what the rights of the class of ‘ occupancy tenant' were, 
and it appeared that those of the highest or most privileged 
grade, in practice differed but slightly from those enjoyed by a 
‘ plot proprietor.' 

The rights classed above as (2) tenancy rights, are so im- 
pMU'tant and numerous as to demand a separate section for their 
consideration. 


Section V. Tenants. 

Tenant Law.—Every province has its own law regulating 
the subject of Tenancy. The ])rccise circumstances of the 
land, and the history of the growth and decay of rights, are 
naturally different in each; and so the legal provisions need to 
be different, although a generally similar policy will be found 
to pervade them all*. I may therefore indicate*the general 
principles on which the protection of the rights of the Tenant 
class has been effected. • • 

Peatures of tenancy common to all province's.— The 

• • • 

* The Bengal Tenancy Act isaVIII of 1885 (in sortie districts the older 
(Bengal) Act X of 1859 is still in force, and some districts have special laws 
appliteble to them alone) ; North-West Provinces XII of i88i; Ondh 
XXIl of*i886; Cential Provinces IX of 1883; Panjib XVI qf 1887. In 
Bombay the lew provisions requisite arc contained in the Revenue Code 
(Bombay Act V of 18;^), chap, vii. In Madras there is a Rent*Recovery 
Act (Madras) VIII of 1865, wftich provides all that is necessaty for the 
protection of tenants in general. The other provinces have no need for 
special Tenant Laws;•but such provisions as are necessary have been 
inserted in the Land law; e. g. in Assam Regnlation 1 of 1886. 
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remarks already made about the way in which landlord and 
overlord rights grew up, over, and often at the expense of, 
other rights in land, are illustrated not only'by the existence of 
grades of proprietors; they are far rnore widely illustrated by 
features of Tenancy in landlord estates. As time goes on, and 
the dominant grade of landlord confirms its position, the 
whole of the original landholders tend more and more to sink, 
along with the landlord's own located tenai^s and follow'ers, into 
one undistinguishable mass of non-proprietaiy cultivators. 

A certain number, no doubt, of the strongest rights succeed 
in asserting themselves: the landlord has probably found it 
worth while to conciliate some of the old cultivating body by 
granting a lease on terms which leally attest a former superior 
position; or otherwise, there is distinct proof forthcoming, that 
a tenant has alh along paid a fixed rent, or a rent which only 
represents a share of the Revenue burden imposed by She 
ruler, and that he has a permanent tenure: or there may be no 
sort of doubt that a tenant is an ex-proprietor. Thus there are 
alw'ays some tenants whose case can be more or less easily 
explained; and every Tenancy Act will be found to make 
provision for what I may call the ‘ natural ’ class of protected 
tenants;—those in whose favour definite facts can be asserted 
and proved. 

But all rights are not thus definable. Where the landlord 
class is itself non-agriculturist, and where its origin can be 
largely traced to a position as Revenue farmer or grantee, or 
where it represents the fallen families descended from once 
ruling houses, we may be quite certain that a proportion of the 
tenants represents the old landholding class who originally had 
t{(ngble cf not legally secured rights in the soil, but has now 
sunk to the tena&t level. And eves where the tenants.have, at 
some more or less distant time, been located by the present 
landowners, or their ancestors, still they may have been located 
on special terms <1? under circumstances which give a claim to 
a privileged position. Yet in all thfese cases definite proof of the 
circumstances and the origin of the tenan^ may be difficult to 
obtain. 
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Dilfioulty of ^iatlnguisTiing o&sses'of teiiaiitii.—As a matter 
of fact, in the North-West Provinces and Bengal, it was found 
excessively difficult to draw a line between tenants who repre¬ 
sented the old landholders and those whose position was really 
due to contract. In the course of time rights become obscured, 
especially when possessed by an improvident and ignorant 
class: and even in the case of those later tenants who really 
were located by the'landlords, and had nothing special about 
their origin, there 'vas always this (not unimportant) feature in 
their favour, that they had been called in at a time when no one 
thought of evicting tenants because they were far loo valuable;— 
tenants were in demand, not land. 

The twelve years* rule.—Consequently in Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces, where this difficulty was especially felt, 
the Legislature in 1859 (Act X of 1859) cut the Gordian knot 
enacting a general rule, thaj where any tenant had con¬ 
tinuously held the same land for twelve years, he should be 
regarded in all cases as an * occupancy tenant The later 
laws have not departed from this principle; but where the 
tenant has also certain s})ecial circumstances in his favour (over 
and above a mere twelve years’ possession) he may be recognized 
as not only occupancy tenant, but as having superior privileges, 
and perhaps be called by a distinctive name. 

Tenant right controversy. The twelve years’ rule not 
always needed.—The general rule was not, however, accepted 
without a somewhat fierce discussion. As for years past the 
practical power of the landlord (under the influence of Western 
ideas of landlord and tenant) had been continually growing, 
it was naturally to be expected that some authorises woilld 

^ This rule is retained totidem verbis m the existinj^ *NoTth-\^est 
Provinces Act. Elsewhere, it has been so hir modifi^ that holding of any 
land in the same village (the individnal fields may have_ changed) 
eiv^Ahe right: this prevented a landlord's defeating the intention of the 
mw, by •Tiding a tenant give up his fields and take others ^ their place 
before twelve years were out. On the other hand, this evasion could not 
be practised with the large dlass who had already held (themselves or their 
ancestors) for more than twelve*years: and this simple fact was compara" 
tively easy to prove where it would have been difficult to estaldish more 
specific incidents of a fymer position; hence the North-West Provinces were 
satisfied to retain the narrower rule. 

A 
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be in favour of the larfdjord,' and others inclined to back the 
tenant. ^ The Legislature had the difficult task of holding an 
even balance between the two extremes. In certain provinces 
the existence oi what I have called the natural classes of 
privileged tenant was so clear, and ihe circumstances of the 
landholding interests were such, that there was no occasion for 
any further general provision. In the Panjdb and Oudh the 

• 

* twelve years' rule ' does not apply. In tfne Central Provinces 
it is only applied in a special and' limited lyay. In these three 
provinces, however, as I have already mentioned, a number of 
privileged landholders were recognized as * sub-proprietor' or 
proprietors of their holdings. And when this class was provided 
for, there was less difficulty in restricting the occupancy tenant- 
right without recourse to any broad artificial rule *. 

The position*of tenants never defined before the days of 
British rule.—It should always be borne in mind that there 

^ These provinces, however, did not esc.ipe the usual troubles of divided 
opinion and discussion. In the Central Provinces, it wa& at first directed 
that Act X of 1859 should be in force ; but under such conditional circum¬ 
stances, that tenants who would have no claim except in virtue of the 
twelve years’ rule, were put down in the records at. ‘ condititional occupancy 
tenants’—meaning that their position would depend on the ultimate 
retention or rejection of Act X of 1859. But other tenants were regarded 
as so well entitled to protection that they were iccorded as 'absolute 
occupancy tenants ’— whose rights were in any case to be respected. It is 
with regard to these latter that the controversy arose, chiefly on the point 
who was to bear all the burden of proof. As it has turned out, a modified 
tenant law was passed (Act IX of 1883, amended in 1889) and the position 
of all tenants has now been adjusted. In the Panjab, Act X of 1859 was 
never in force, l)ut the first Land Revenue Settlement Records were framed 
on the North-\ye5t Provinces models under which the prescribed forms of 
register contained columns adapted to the (there legal) distinction between 
twelve years* tenants and others: hence, m several Settlements, the 
recording officials showed a number of tenants in the ‘ occupancy’ columns 
by reason c^ly of a certain number of years’ holding. This, legally speaking, 
was not tenable. Thereon arose a long controversy about revising the 
enfries: a "compromise was'’ultimately effected; and the existing law 
allows, as one class of occupancy tenant (the rest being the natural classes), 
those who«c names were maintained in the Records of the first Settlements 
(as revised). In Oudh, also, a controversy arose as to whethci', the 
provisions pf the Sub-Settlement Act (determining the casjc of 'Sub-pro- 
prietors), and the Tenant law provisions regarding the natural classes of 
privileged tenants, w^lre really sufficient; and whether justice did uot 
require a'more extended recognition of Occupancy rights. The question 
was settled by the revised Tenant Law of 1886,,which did not enlarge the 
occupancy class, but gave certain privileges to all ,^enants in the matter of 
a seven years’ te rm without further enhancement or qectmoit. 
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one feature in a^cultural life whidi m&de it possible to raise an 
ailment, when it came to be a question of se(y]ring any class of 
tenant by giving occupancy rights. It is simply impossible to 
point to any time when there was any Icnv that a tenant (whether 
under a person practically the landlord, or under ^he State regarded 
as landlord) could not be«ejected, or have his rent raised so that he 
could not afford to keep the land; there was, no doubt, a certain 
popular feeling on the subject; notably that the descendant of the 
first clearer of the land, or one who had helped to found a village, 
had a permanent herejiitaryiright: on the other hand, there was also 
the principle that might was right;—in the case of every despotic 
ruler and every land officer under the pressure of stringent demands 
from the Treasury £>epartment. Whatever might result from the 
conflict of these two sentiments, there was this im'portant cor¬ 
rective, that landlords never wanted to turn out a cultivator as long 
as he would work diligently—^they were only too eager to keep him. 
Consequently, the right to ‘ eject a tenant ’ was not a matter that 
occurred to any one to consider; while as to * enhancement,’ if an 
over-zealous Collector or a greedy contractor made his demands so 
high that the cultivator was forced to take flight, he would readily 
find land to cultivate, and protection for his pefson, on a neigh¬ 
bouring estate. This must naturally have secured the cultivating 
dass, independently of the sentiment of hereditary right above 
mentioned. Fprtunately, also, this hereditary sentiment made the 
old tenants strongly attached to their lands; and they would strain 
every nerve to pay a high rental rather than abandon the ancestral 
holding. Naturally then (as without cultivators there is no Revenue), 
all tolerably good rulers encouraged and protected, if they some¬ 
what highly rented, their old resident tenants *. 

Ifatural distinction of Tenants.—Speaking of the ‘ natural ’ 
dasses of occupancy tenant, there is always a well-known 
distinction between settled or ‘ resident ’ tenants (many of whom 
had held their own lands—as they once were—from the first) 
and casual or * non-resident ’ tenants. And thore was a not 
inconsiderable class represented by ex-proprietors —people once 
themselyes landlords, but who fn *the changes and chances «of 

time had lost their position, but could still point to "the fields 

• • • 

^ Though the temptation to, put a heavy rent o» tenants who would 
rather pay than lose their dearly cherished ancestral lands was often 
yielded to, still oriental rulers and officials were exticmely skilful at 
sqnti&zing and letting go in time. They always knew how to stop before 
driving a gdbd tenant to despair. Only a few villainous tyrants and 
land-contractors, who had a temporary chance, adfed otherwise Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the tenant clasik came to acquiesce in a state of tnings that 
kept them in a perpetnal state of bondage; Imng near the edge of 
necessity, on a bare ipfiiciency with no surplus, they had to work for 
their lives^ and conld have bnt small enjoyment in them. 
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that were their Hr or special hblding (p. 79 note). And similarly 
there w<^re ex-grantees {mu'd/iddrij 4 g(rdAr) who had claims to 
consideration of various kinds. 

Bemarks on * ex-proprietaxy ’ tenants.—It is important to 
remark on this, that everywhere in India, the loss of a proprietary 
(or superior) position on land, and the descent from a landlord, 
or a co-sharing right to a tenant position, does not always, 
or even frequently, imply the actual loss of cultivating possession 
of at least a part of the land. To this day if an unthrifty village 
co-sharer gets into the toils of the mone.y-lender, and first 
mortgages liis land, and then submits to the foreclosure of the 
mortgage, he does not leave the land \ he cultivates as before; 
only that now he is tenant of the purchaser, and has to pay 
rent in cash or kind. And the same thing always happened 
when a purchas&r or other person obtaining the landlordship by 
giant or aggression, was not of the agriculturist class. He copld 
not till the fields himself; and unless (exceptionally) he wanted 
a better class of tenant, he would retain the quondam owner or 
holder of the fields : very often a new overlord would be unable 
to get otlier tenants, or circumstances compelled him to conciliate 
the existing holders. 

Tenants who took part in the founding of a village.— 
Another natural class of tenants with rights, is represented either 
by the old dependants, servants, or humbler relations, of the 
village founder, who came with him to the work of establishing 
cultivation, and helped him in sinking the wells and building 
the cottages (see also p. 73): these might never pretend to equality 
with the landlord family, but,they were hereditary tenants in 
virtue of. having shared (or wholly performed) the Iftbour of 
digging out the tree-strmps and clearing the jungle. And 
where, in after times. Revenue burdens pressed, and tenants were 
called in to till additional land, and thus make up the total 

r 

sum, their invaluable assistance was secured by the .ofier of 
many privileges: .among others they paid nothing but their 
share ot the Revenue, as, indeed, might be expected ^ If after- 

^ It may be added that custom very generally recocoized that old 
xesident teaants had a right to plant trees, sink wells, or m^e improvements 
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days of prosperity enabled the l&ndlofd family to exact some 
small percentage payment or fee, it did not*alter th# nature 
of the case. All tenants of this kind at the commencement 
of British rule, represented a class that must have been estab¬ 
lished fojr many years if not for geneiations, and they were 
clearly entitled to legal protection. 

It will now be advisable to enumerate the 'natural' and 
' artificial *' classes ^6f tenants contemplated by the different 
Laws. » 

, * 

Features of the Bengal Tenant Baw of 1885 .—In Bengal, 

I must confine my remarks to Act VIII of 1885 (which, however, 
applies to all the oldest and most wealthy permanently settled 
districts). We find first of all a distinction (already alluded to) as 
to raiyats (for they are still so classed) who are ' tenure ’ holders 
(p. 130). 

'Raiyats at fixed rates* are the highest class of],tenant, and have 
practically very much the same privileges as the ‘ tenure-holder.' 
Tile rent cannot be enhanced, and the holder cannot be ejected 
except for some express breach of the conditions ot the tenancy. 
All other privileged tenants are grouped together as ‘occupancy 
tenants ’; and the term includes (a) all persons who acquired the 
position under Act X of 1859 dir other law, or by custom, prior to 
the passing of the Act of 1885. {h) persons called 'settled raiyats,’ 

i. e. persons who have held land (not necessarily the same fields) 
continuously for twelve years, in the same village. The twelve years 
may be before the Act or after it, or part before and part after (so 
occupancy rights can go on growing). 

All other tenants are ' tenants at will ’ and have only the benefit 
of some general protective provisions, which, however, are valuable. 
Some rules also'are enacted regarding ' sub-tenants,' i. e. tenants of 
a tenant. 

The North-West Provinces Act XII of 1881 . — 1 ^ the Nokth- 
West Provinces, there are, in the permanently settled districts 
(Benares division), certain tenants at fixed rates just as in Bengal 

. • • 

on the land, at their pwn option; which was not the case with son-resident 
tenants. • • • 

^ By the use of this term it is not intended to imply any objection or 
disparagement, bnt merely to distinguish the cases in which the position 
recognized by the Acts depends on a general rule of twelve years' occupation 
(or fVhatever it is), which makes it unnecessary to go into details as to 
former pbsition. In the class of rights which I call natural, the tenant has 
to prove the specific facts which give him his claim ordinarily, in those 
cases, he would be able to do sc^without much difficulty. * 

' In fact these areas were the jietty proprietary holdmgs which were not 
thought sufficiently important to be treated as separately settled estates, 
and yet the Revenue fafmers themselves had felt it necessary to recognize 
them as ^ot liah)e to alteration of payment, still less to ejectment. 
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All other tenants if the^ have!^ held the same land continuously 
for twelve years, ^re occupancy tenants (no other proof of special 
arcumslScinces is called for). Tenants of less standing are * tenants 
at will.' 

Among the ocdipancy tenants, one feature may give rise to a 
distinction; if they are also * ex-propnetary tenants ’ (p. 138), that is 
are in possession of land that was once their sir or home firm, they 
have a privilege of a reduced rent, which is twenty-five per cent 
lower than that of ordinary tenants. 0 

Central Frovinoee Act (IX of 1883).—In the CENTRAL 
Provinces, the more or less artificial creation of mdlguzdr 
proprietors over the villages (p. 93)' resulted m a wide scheme of 
protection for the rights of the old cultivating class. So that we 
have here the somewhat (to Western eyes) bnique spectacle of 
a country where the landlords have no control over a large part of 
their tenantry, either as regards raising their rents, or ejecting them 
from their holdings. Ejectment can only be effected by decree of 
Court on very speaal grounds provided by la^/ ; and enhancement 
is impossible because the rent is fixed by the Settlement Officer 
when settling the Land Revenue; in other words, the rents can be 
only enhanced wBen a new Settlement occurs. The Act mentions 
specifically, ‘absolute occupancy tenants,' these being a cl^s 
recognized at the first Settlements as having an exceptionally strong 
position'. They cannot be ejected (practically) for any cause 
whatever; and their (piuileged) rent must be fixed for the term of 
Settlement. The next class is of the ordinary ‘ occupancy tenant.’ 
In certain districts all tenants (except as mentioned below) are 
tenants of this class. In the others, only those tenants belong to 
It, who had completed an occupancy of twelve years on the same 
land, before the Act came into force. Rights of this class are not 
(except in certain distiicts) growing up as in the North-West 
Protinces and llengal. The occupancy nght does not anse (in 
either case) on the proprietor’s home farm ^ nor when a tenancy 
was created with an express contract that occupancy rights were 
not trf be acquired. Tenants holding land as a f emuneration for 
Village service, are specially recognized m the Act Ordinary 
(non-occupanCy) tenants are also protected in vaiious ways, and 
practically their rent also is settled by the Land Revenue Settle¬ 
ment operations. 

*The Fard&b liaw (Act XVI of 1887).—The PanjAb affords 

0 M 

* See note, p 136 I cannot give the details as to what tenants were so 
recorded, but 1 mayinention generally thaA it was always on the ground of 
specific features of the tenuic independently of any general artificial rule: 
the class included old hereditary cultivators, those who had once a p qprie- 
taiy charaqf^er, those who had expended capital, those who had taken part 
in the founding of the, village, &c (see I S B. I vol 11 p 481 ff.). 

‘ And ;n these Provinces it consequently became necessary to make some 
rather elaborate distinctions as to what is, and what is not, sir land: the 
improvement of the definition in the Tenancy and Land Acts was one of 
the chief objects of the amendmg law in 1889. ^Details will be found in 
L. S. B, /. vol. 11 p 490. 
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an instance of a province where \he ohcupancy right is almost 
purely one of natural growth; indeed it would bf entirely so, but 
for the necessity of recognizing those who, whether strictl/entitled 
or not, did get recognized at the early Settlements, and whom it 
would be unjust now to disturb. * 

In the Northern distriets up to the frontier, where so many of 
the villages represent an occupation by conquest, there are many 
old landholders reduced to the position of tenants; or the new* 
comers brought camp-followers and dependants who helped them 
in their first settlement; and in many other parts there are 
numerous tenants whq claim to have cleared their land and to have 
assisted at the founding of the bstate. And the Panjdb villages had 
all of them to undergo a long-protracted struggle to majptain them¬ 
selves against heaVy Revenue assessments. The marks of this 
struggle are not only seen in the large number of villages in which 
the old share system has been upset, but also in the fact that 
tenants were called in to aid in keeping up the cultivation, without 
which the Revenue payment would have been impossible. These 
conditions are indicated by the fact that the tenants paid neither 
rent nor service ; the utmost that was customary was some small 
overlord fee. ‘ Ordinarily,’ says Sir J. B. Lyall,' rent did not go 
toi^e proprietors in those days; ^e Government or the jdg^irddr 
took the real rent direct from the cultivators by grain division or 
crop appraisement ’ (pp. 35-6); and the proprietors got only ‘ pro¬ 
prietary dues.’ These consisted of some money payment, or 
a small share in the grain (one»seer in forty or so). The reason 
why so many tenants are shown as paying cash rents in the present 
day, is, that they really only pay (through the proprietor) the 
amount of the Government Revenue (which is always in cash), to 
which perhaps some small addition (usually calculated at so many 
anas per rupee of Revenue) is made. 

The Act therefore (after allowing for cases iilready admitted 
under the earlier law and practice) simply defines as occupancy 
tenants, those who for two generations have paid neither rent nor 
service to the proprietor but only the share of the Land Rev'enue; 
those who are ex-proprietors; those who had settled along with the 
founder and aided in the first clearing; and those ^ho had been 
Revenue assignees and had remained in possession of the land. 
A general power is, however, given tb any one to prove any specijil 
facts other than these, which in the judgement of a CourLc^ Justice 
would give a claim (on general principles of law and equity). 
These naturally entitled classes (secs. 5,"* 6, and 8, of the Act) are 
given different degrees of privilege, according to the general custom 
and sentiment on the subject; and the limit of rent-payment in 
eachTease is expressed in terms of its being so many anas per rupee 
of Government Land Revenue'. « 

^ Thus the * sec. 5 tenant * canAot be asked to pay a rent whidi exceeds 
two to six imas (according to the kind of tenant) per rupee of Land Revenue 
plus rates and cesses. ^Tbose under sec. 6 and sec. 8 pay twelve anas in 
the rupee as the limit. 
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S'eatorei of the ooouponoy privilege. — The foregoing 
paragraphs having given some idea of the kind or class of 
tenants who are protected by law, a few words will be necessary 
to explain in whdt the protection consists. In general, there is 
a limit to the enhancement of reni\ both as to the amount, and 
as to the period which must elapse before a rent once enhanced 
can be enhanced again. And there are conditions protecting 
the tenant from ejectment. Either provision would be useless 
without the other. It would be no use to provide that a tenant 
could not hi ejected, if at the same time rent could be demanded 
at such a figure as to leave him no profit: nor would it be useful 
to restrict the enhancement, if at any moment the tenant could 
receive notice to give up the land. 

Each A( t must be referred to for details, but the following 
will serve as an indication of the manner in which both subjects 
are dealt with. ^ 

Enhancement.—There are exceptional cases (as already 
suggested) in which enhancement of the existing rent cannot 
be had at all; ordinarily, enhancement (in the absence of express 
agreement in due form) can only be had by decree of Court on 
proof of certain circumstances. The rules of enhancement are 
adapted, in each case, to local requirements and customs. 
Either the grounds of enhancement or the amount of it may 
be restricted according to the grade of privilege which the 
tenant holds. 

The occupancy right heritable.—The occupancy right is 
declared heritable; and the rule of succession is laid down 

And conditionally alienable.—The tenant right is declared 
ahenable,^but subject to the consent of the landlord, or to other 
conditions; e. g. the landlord usually has a right of preemption. 

Ziaw of distraint for rent. Notice to quit. Bent instal¬ 
ments and remissions.—The Acts also extend a certain protec¬ 
tion to all^ kinds of tenants, especially with a view to preventing 
harsh dealing in thf matter of distraint for arrears of rent; and 

f 

I 

* e. g., in the Panj&b, it passes in the direct male line and only to colla¬ 
terals in certain circumstances of joint tenure. Widows are allowed a life- 
interest. ^ 
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allowing the exemption of cattle; tooll, and seed-grain, in the 
event of a sale. Various provisions may be found te]|ding to 
obviate rack-renting; and always to secure the tenant having due 
notice to quit, and that at a proper season. Th^payment of rents 
by instalments—after the harvest is reaped, and the means of 
payment are secured—^is a matter of great importance to the 
tenant: it is accordingly regulated by law, and if is often provided ' 
that if the Government has extended grace to the landlord in 
the matter of Revenue paymfent in a bad year, the benefit shall 
also be passed on tp the tenant. • 

Bight to make Improvements.—An important protection is 
also given by laying dowm rules as to who has the right to make 
improvements on the land; and by determining how far enhance¬ 
ment may follow on such works, and how far a tenant's ex¬ 
penditure of capital is to be protected for his own benefit 
^tent-Courts. — Some of the^ Acts provide that questions 
between landlord and tenant, as of rent ejectment, and other 
matters shall be decided by Revenue Officers sitting as Revenue 
Courts: but this matter will •be more conveniently noticed in 
a later chapter on Revenue Business and Procedure. 

Tenancy in BaiyatwAri provinces.—Hitherto the general 
purport of my remarks has been to describe the relations of 
landlords to their tenants in provinces where the prevalent form 
of landholding is that of a landlord, or at least of co-sharing 
village bodies regarded collectively as landlord. We ha^ie still 
to take notice of the case of Tenancy in Raiyatwari countries. 
In both Madras and Bombay as well as BekXr and Assam, 
there are some landlord-estates but in general, there has been 
but little artificial growth of H landlord or middleman .^lass, arid 
consequently there has not been the seme scope for the general 
growth of a variety of grades of interest—resulting in different 
kinds of * sub-proprietor,' * tenant at fixed rates,’ ‘ ex-proprietary. 
tenfi(ltrt,*.and the like. ^ 

Even the ordinary raiyat or ‘ occupant ’ mny have on his land 
tenants that he has himself* contracted with, or old cdltivators 
who were there before him. In Madras, the Zamfndrirs, polygars 
and other landlord^ of course have villages of * tenants' under 
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them; and in Bombay the Klhis of the Konkan, the Taluqddrs 
of Ahm^ddbdd, Ike maliki ^XidikashdH holders, the hi dm holder^ 
and all varieties of overlord<tenure generally, represent cases 
\vhere virtually th^re is a landlord who has tenants under him. 
But the law is remarkably simple, and can be summarized in 
a few lines 

ProTisions of the Madras Law.—In Madras^ the grant of 
landlord rights w'as not intended to affei^t any other rights; 
Regulation IV of 1822 expressly d'eclared tl?is. The only pro¬ 
visions relating to tenants (and they apply r always—not only 
to Zamtnddrt tenants) are contained in Rent Recovery Act 
(Madras) VIII of 1865. 

Every tenant is allowed to have whatever privilege he can prove. 
There is no artificial rule about rate of rent orjimit of enhance¬ 
ment. Every landlord must give his tenant a written lease {pattd) 
and can require a counterpart or an agreement; and no one will be 
permitted to sue in Court for ren'c, unless he has given such a lesS^ 
or at least he has tendered one and it has been refused^; or the 
issue of it has been waived by consent.^ No extra charge whatever 
above the rent specified in the lease, is allowed. Where there is 
a dispute about the rate of rent, the Act lays down the principle of 
decision. All contracts, expressed or implied, are to be enforced. 
If there is no contract, the rate is to be that of the Government 
assessment in certain cases, or failing that, the customary rate of 
the locality, or a rate ascertained by comparison with lands of 
similar ‘description and quality’ in the neighbourhood. If the 
parties are not satisfied, either of them may claim that the rent be 
discharged, in kind, according to the vdram or old customary 
divisioi between the State (or landlord) and the cultivator: and 
failing ruch a rate, the Collector may fix an equitable rent, having 
due regard to whether the landlord has improved the land, or 
whether its productive power has increased otherwise than by the 
agency, or at the expense, of ^hf raiyat. There are certain pro¬ 
visions as to the right of the superior to apply to the Collector to 
enhance the rent, when the superior has effected an improvement,, 
or ^hen the Government bus done so and has raised the superior’s 
revenue accordingly. ^ 

* As a matter of fact, these superior tenures are so much the result of 
survival of old territorial or ruling claims, that the raiycUs on th^ estates 
have remained very much on the same terms towards the overlord, as the 
ordinary raiyats on the survey-tenure have towards Government, only 
perhaps p&ying somewhat higher rates. « 

^ And if either the landlord refuses to grant, or the tenant to receive, 
there may 1^ a ‘ summary suit ’ before the Collector, so that a pattd may be 
directed to issue. * 
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Tenants in general can only belejectld pursuant to a decree of 
Court on the merits : or in certaiii specific case$ stated ^rongfid 
refusal to accept a pattd (sec 10), or being in arrear*(sec. 41) 
when no distraint can be had). Tenants can always relinquish 
their land at the end of the year. * 

The Act gives detailed snstructions as to the recovery of rent in 
arrear, by distraint and sale of crops and moveable property; or by 
sale of the tenant’s interest in the land—if by ‘ usage of the country’ 
he has a saleable interest. On failure of these methods, there may ^ 
be a warrant of ejectment from the land; and in a case of wilful 
withholding of paynwnt, or ‘ fraudulent conduct in order to evade 
payment,’ there majrbe an otder of imprisonment, up to a limit 
specified, which vanbs according to the amount of the p,rrear. 

The Bombay Law. —In Bombay the tenancy in general is 
succinctly dealt with in chap, vii of the Revenue Code (Bombay 
Act V of 1879). In the case of the estates of Khots, there 
are provisions about the tenants in the special Act I of 1880 ; 
in this case the old resident tenants are protected like occu¬ 
pancy tenants elsewhere. In all cases under the ordinary law, 
either the holder of the land is the direct ‘occupant’ paying 
Revenue to Government, or he is an ‘ inferior occupant ’ paying 
rent to some ‘ superior * (of wliatever kind). 

In the latter case, if there is an agreement, its terms alone 
determine the features, rentcharges, and liabilities of the tenancy; 
if not, then the usage of the locality is referred to; and failing that, 
what is just and fair under the circumstances. So with the question 
of duration; if it cannot be proved when the tenancy began, or 
that there was any agreement as to how long it is to last, or any 
usage in this respect, then the duration of the tenancy is preSumed 
to be CO -extensive with that of the superior occupancy. But 
nothing in the Code aficcts the right of the superior to enhance 
rent, or to evict for non-payment of rent, when he has a right to do 
so by agreement, or by usage, or otherwise. 

An annual tenancy can be terminated on either side 1^ a notibe 
of three months before the end of the cultivating season (whyidi 
may in the absence of other dates, be pressed to close on March 31). 

Superior holders may invoke the assistance of the Collector for 
the recovery of rent (or Revenue in alienated lands) due to them 
this aigsistance consists in applying the same measures as might be* 
takeft to,recover the Government Land Revenue. And i^ alienated 
lands, the g^ntee may have a ‘commission^ issued to him, in 
certain cases, to exercise certain powers for the recovery of the 
Revenue and otherwise. * 


L 



CHAPTER V 11 L\ 


The Land Revenue Settlements. 

Section I. Of Settlements in General. 

We have now brought to a close our chapter on Land 
Tenures; we have only taken a flying view of the leading 
features of this wide subject, but still we have to some extent 
understood how it has come to pass that there are either 
(i) landlord estates, (2) village estates, or (3) separate holdings, to 
be dealt with by the Land Revenue administration. We have also 
to some extent realized how often it is that when some landlord 
interest appears and invites recognition above that of the im¬ 
mediate cultivator’s holding we are left in doubt as to whether 
the apparent or claimant landlord is really the one who ought 
to occupy the ix)siLion; and if he ts recognized as entitled to 
a principal share of the profits, we have generally to take steps 
to secure other interests in the soil, which often have been 
borne down in the process by which the landlord grew up. 

Consequently in all modern Seftlements which deal with any 
kind of landlord estate, whether held by a great landlord or by 
a village-body owning only a few hundred acres, there is 
always something more to do than merely assessing the Revenue, 
and calli^ on some ‘ actual proprietor ’ to sign an agreeniefnt to 
pay it. There is ware to be a need for making a record (whidi 
has a Certain public authority) of the rights and interests of 
persons other than the individual or the body who .actually 
* holds the Settlement' (as the phrase is). In some cases the 
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record not only gives the local fhe legal) designation of 
the tenure, but also fixes the amount which the infeilor is to 
pay to the superior; in other cases it is enough to describe the 
holder as a tenant of a certain privileged class; and then the 
Tenancy^ or Rent Law of the province will declare what limits 
are placed on the enhancement of rent and on the liability 
to eviction. 

The Settlements df Western and Southern India which are 
able to deal direq^ly with •separate holdings, have no such 
double task; they.simply record the person or family actually 
in possession of the field or holding, and determine the proper 
assessment which that person is called on to pay—an assess¬ 
ment v'hich solely depends on the character and value of the 
land, and has nothing to do with the class of holder, or hiS 
relation to any one else. 

^nd just as the nature of the tenures determines die form of 
Settlement and what rights have to be recorded, so also it affects 
the method olT assessment. According as we have to de¬ 
termine a lump sum which, a landlord, or landlord - village 
collectively, has to pay, or a separate charge for each holding 
or unit of survey, so different methods of valuation have been 
found convenient. Hence it happens that several kinds of 
Settlement have been locally developed. But primarily,# the 
question which kind of Settlement should be adopted, has 
always depended on what kind of tenure is generally prevaient. 

Bequlsites of a Settlement. Demarcation and Survey. 
Statistical data of agricultural conditions. Valuation of 
land and assessment. —Before ^e*briefly consider each variety 
of Settlement by itself, we will take notice of some features 
which all varieties of modern Revenue-Settlement have "in 
common. In the first plac^ they must start with (i) a complete 
survey of the land, involving a preliminary demarcation of the. 
necd^sasy boundary lines \ because without that, nether can 
there be an ‘exact account of the culturable knd, and the extent 
of each kind of soil which •requires a different rate o^ assess¬ 
ment ; nor can there be any correct record of the rights of all 
parties, landlord, co-sharer, sub-proprietor, occupancy-tenant. 
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or whatever they are, in casef the system requires a record of 
rights. rAnd (2)' in any case there must be a correct list of the 
revenue payers 'and their holdings, and a schedule accounting for 
every field and plot of land in each village. These are supple¬ 
mented by other statistical tables and returns, which illustrate 
the past history and present state of the village. Lastly (3) there 
must be a valuation of the land, the ascertainment of revenue 
rates, the totalling up and adjusting of them to give the sum 
payable by the estate or holding; in some cases subsidiary 
proceedings as to the distribution of this total among co-sharers, 
and the adjustment of tenant rents, are necessary. 

It is true that one form of Settlement was made without 
a survey, without a detailed valuation of Ir.nd, and without (at 
first) any record of rights, and without any Statistical informa¬ 
tion : but the experiment—forced on us, as it was thought, by 
the necessities of the time—rhas never been repeated. ,No 
other Settlement dispenses with the general requirements above 
stated. 

Three main kinds of Settlement.—As a matter of fact, 
there have been three main kinds of Settlement, following (as 
will have been already anticipated) the fact noted, that we have 
always to deal either with landlord estates, with village estates 
(or mahdls), or with separate holdings. Each kind has one or 
two local varieties, depending partly on peculiarities of the 
agricultural conditions, and partly on the features and incidents 
of the prevailing tenure of land in the Province. I will at once 
give a comprehensive list of the varieties, which will afterwards 
be briefly explained and described. 

^ I 

Settlement for single estates under one landlord.— 
Usually large estates, but noti>always (p. 122)., 

•• Varieties:— 

t 

(1^ Settlement with Zamfnd^rs, i. e. Perm^neirt Settle¬ 
ment fif Bengal and North Madras. 

*(2) Settlement (Temporar/; in Bengal of estates and 
districts not subject to the Permanent Settlement. 

{3) With Taluqd&rs in Oudh. 
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2. Settlement fbr estatee o^projArietary bodies, usually 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES, (ihcsc are sbmetimeft called 
tnauzawdr, or more correctly mahdlwdr Settlements)., 
Varieties:— * 

J (i) Settlement of the North-West Provinces (including 
Oudh for villages that are not under Taluqddrs) 

^2) Settlement of the Central Provinces (called the 
Malgmin Settlement). 

(3) Settlement of the Panjab. 

3. Settlement for individual occupancies or holdings. 
Varieties:— 

(i) The Raiyatwari system of Madras. 

(2) The Raiyatwari system of Bombay and Berdr. 

(3) Special systems (in principle raiyatwari^ but not 
officially so called) of Burma, Assam, and Coorg. 

Permanent and temporary Settlements. —But as a matter 
of fact there is another classification which is more conveniently 
adopted, and which has reference to the fact that certain 
Settlements are ‘ Permanent,' i. e. were made once and for all, 
at rates never to be increased or diminished; and others arc 
made so that the assessment should be revised after a ctytain 
period of years: in Revenue language they are ‘Temporary 
Settlements.’ • 

And the Permanent Settlement which w'as the first system to 
be tried, was the only one made without any demarcation of 
boundaries, without any survey .of* land, without any attempt to 
value the land in detail or to record rights (see p. 14&). 

Consequently it is more convenient to consider the Settle¬ 
ments Vit^i reterence to thus distinction. It will be found that 
the .Settlements with great landlords in Bengal and Madras 
come undei; the first: and those with Oudh Taluq^drs under 
the second: all the Settlement systems •f the North-West 
Provinces, Central Proviilfces, Panjab, &c., as welP as the 
systems called raij^iwdri, are all ‘Temporary’ and have the 
demarcation, survey, and record of rights carried out; although 
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it may be here repeated tha1| the raiyatwdri Settlement does 
not profess to ihquire into (or determine) rights, as the other 
Settlements do. 

I 

Special Unde of estates in provinces which as a whole 
belong to a certain class.—It may be necessary to explain that 
where a Settlement is as a whole Temporary, or on one or other 
of the systems above tabulated, there may be particular estates 
dealt with differently ^ 

For example in the North-West Provinces, though, in general, 
village Settlements are made, certain landlords have been settled 
with as Zamfnddrs for an entire estate of mdny villages. A still 
better example is Bombay. Here the great bulk of land is held in 
simple occupancy holdings (in raiyatwdri villages). But there are 
a few landlord villages (called narwd and bhdgddri\ some Taluqddri 
and other landlord estates, and the (practically landlord) estates of 
Khots®. In these cases there may be special arrangements made 
for each estate, and often special Acts regulating the matter. So 
too, in any province, particular estates may be allowed, as a reward 
or favour, a permanent assessment. This is the case with a few of 
the Taluqdsir’s estates in Oudh, and with certain chiefs in Ajmej. 

The Middleman.—In writings relating to the Land Settle¬ 
ment we so often find reference to the ‘ middleman ’ proprietor, 
that it may be well to call attention to the general features 
which this term indicates. The distinction between Settlements 
of Classes r and 2, on the one hand, and those of Class 3 
on the other (p. 148), has arisen, really, out of the fact that in the 
twov former, there is some kind of middleman between the 
actual cultivator and the Government; and this middleman is, 
more* or less fully, the proprietor and ‘ holds the Settlement.' 
In the latter there is ordinarily no such person; the occupant 
pays direct to the State, the Revenue assessed on the particular 
fields he holds. In Bengaly the Zamfnddr had obtained such 
a firm position as middleman, that (as we have seen) it was 
ccftisidered not only just,* but a matter of State policy, to give 

* Independently df the fact that a part* of the province maj' be entirely 
,settled under another system. Thus the Benares division of the North-West 
Provinces is permanently settled (p. 161) because it was, at the time,'part of 
Bengal. there are parts of Madras permanently settled becanlae, at the 
time, a system similai^ to that of Bengal was applied (before the general 
raiyatwi^i system was ordered). 

* In Bombay, for example, the returns show (approximately) thirty 
million aercs held raiyatwari^ about two and a-half millions held by over- 
lords (relics of territorial chiefship); rather mon than two and a-half 
millions held by Khots and other (Revenue-farmer) landlords. 
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him a secure position; and this ex|»erience, backed hy the 
* landlord and tenant' ideas natural to English gentlemen 
of the eighteenth century, produced the feeling that there ought 
always to be.some one person to whom the State should look 
for its Land Revenue, and to whom the State should in return 
give landlord rights to enable him to meet that responsibility and 
keep himself and his tenants in well-being.* At a later time,'*’ 
the circumstances of the provinces in the North-West suggested 
an extension of tl^s idea to the village bodies; but there the 
middleman is rea^y rather an ideal being; he i% represented 
by the jointly responsible body as a whole, of which the 
individual co-sharer is only a member, and does not deal 
directly with the Qovernment. It is then the nature of the 
middleman proprietor and not the size or the extent of the 
estate, that distinguishes Class i from Class 2. And when the 
n^essities of Madras caused Sir T. Munro so strongly to 
urge the new departure --the raiyatwdri method with no middle¬ 
man (Class 5 )» there were not wanting, at the time, many 
people who foreboded ill of the scheme. It then became the 
distinctive mark of the two systems, that in the one the Govern¬ 
ment would never deal with a middleman, while in the other it 
would never deal w^ith any one else. 

And this distinction led to a special feature which distinguishes 
landlord Settlements (of all kinds) from raiyaiwdrt. In the 
former, the landlord has a legal proprietary title (p. 12^), but 
also a fixed responsibility. He is bound to the land and to the 
payment of the Revenue on it for the whole termPof Settlement ; 
he cannot at his option relinquish the estate. Hence in early 
Settlements especially, he aKvays signed an agreenient for^the 
term; and there is in fact a contract between him and^the 
State. In raiyaiwdri Settlements, the occupant is held by 
no lease and signs no agreement. He cannot indeed have the 
Ref^enjie rate assessed on his holding raised during the period of 
Settlement*; but he can at the close of any ^ear and* before the 
next cultivating season b^ins, relinquish his holding (or any < 
recognized part of it) and so free himself from responsibility 
whenever he pleases. 
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DiBCiimlonB as to the fnerilp of eyetems.-—In pest days it was 
often the custom fo enter into dhcussions as to the relative merits 
of the sweral systems. In reality nothing can be more fruitless. 
Each system in actual working has developed, and been found to 
need improvement in detail; but it entirely depends on the nature 
of the tenures whether one system should be adopted or another. 
The only question that can reasonably arise is where there is some 
doubt as to the real character of the prevailing tenures. If,'for 
* example, we have* a district where, as a rule, thefe are no great 
estates, only villages, then it may be a question of fact whether, in 
a sufficient number of villages, there exists landlord class, who 
can be conveniently dealt with as onft, jointly responsible, body, or 
not; if there is, the village system will answer; if not, it is very 
likely to fail.' In the Jhdnsi district (North-West Provinces), for 
example, in the light of modem knowledge it is perfectly clear that 
the villages were really raiyatwdHy as in the Central Provinces ; yet 
the attempt was made to apply the North-West Provinces joint- 
village system, and the result was failure. ‘So some authorities 
believed that in the Dakhan, the traces of old families or brother¬ 
hoods of co-sharers in many villages, would warrant the village 
system lx*ing there applied ; but it was decided that these traces were 
too shadowy, and the present condition too generally raiyatw^rU 
to make any village system workable. 1 n the North-West Provinces, 
again, it was not unfrcqucntly a matter of doubt whether there was 
any great landlord really in such a position as to be entitled to 
a Settlement, or whether the village bodies under him were not 
entitled to be independently dealt with. All these were questions 
of fact; and owing to the obscurity of the indications, and the 
inclination of the authorities towards the (aristocratic) landlord 
view, or the democratic (supporting the peasant or village class), 
so the application of one system or the other was determined ; and 
the -(lecision may be criticized. Put to compare the systems 
themselves- to say the one is intrinsically better or worse than 
another, is absurd. 

« 

Duration of Temporary Settlements. —Lcl me also here 
save future Explanation by saying that though a term of 
twenty to thirty years has^ ^een very often adopted for 
* TVmpora^y ’ Settlements, it has Yiever been thought wise to 
fix J.his or^ any other perjod, by law. The duration of each 
Dgitrict Settlement is determined witl^ reference to the^ whole of 
a variety of circumstances, by the Executive Grovernment, in 
each case. A fairly long term is obviously requisite in onfel* to 
enable promts to be* fully realized and the benefit of improve¬ 
ments and extensions of cultivatioa to be enjoyed; but too 
long a term subjects the State to great loss in case a rapid 
development (c.g.) of canal and railway linW is taking place, 
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or there is a material alteratitm in^the prices of produce. 
Dates have also to be fixed so thafc periods may*expire ^ne after 
the other, and not all at once; for in the latter case the Settle¬ 
ment Staff could not cope with so much w6rk at once, and 
many districts would have to wait a long time before the 
revision could commence. 

Ixiitiation and close of Settlement work.—In general, it 
may be convenient to note, a Settlement (or a revision of 
Settlement) is set ,in operation by an order notified in the 
official Gazette of .the Province; and tliis will state whether 
all the work of a Settlement is to be done, or only an Assess¬ 
ment, or a new Record of Rights (if the system requires it). 
A Settlement is sakl to be complete, either when a certain 
notification to that effect is issued, or when a certain sanction 
to the work is given, as the Land Revenue Act of the Province 
m^ prescribe. 

The initial notification usually contains orders appointing 
the Settlement Officer (p. 30) and his Assistants, and if necessary 
investing them with powers uader the Act. 

Cesses and liocal Bates. —Before leaving the subject of 
Settlements in general, it may be convenient to explain that 
though all the older ‘cesses,’ in the sense of illegal exactions 
and informal additions imposed as a means of increasing^he 
Land Revenue, have been for ever abolished, there arc certain 
rates over and above the Land Revenue, which are justly 
levied according to law, for local purposes. The Land Revenue 
is Imperial Revenue; a portion of it indeed goes to meet the 
general expenditure of each pl•o^ance; but there are purely 
local charges, such as Disfrict roads. Village schools, a^d 
District Public Works, the payment ofc village officers, and the 
like, which arc- justly chargeable solely on the local proprietors; 
hence in the Revenue Records may often be found the old, 
divisloni—in a new sense—of ‘ Revenue and Cesses.’ There are 
local Acts m each Province, under the Peimanent Settlement 
as well as the others, for the levy of such cesses. * 

Here reference be made to Bengal Act IX of 1880 (Cess 
for Roads and Public Works); Acts Ill of 1878 and IX of 1889 
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for the North-West Provinces; Act X of 1878 for tlie Central 
Provinces; Act XX of 1883 for^he Panjdb; Act II of 1880 (or III 
of i889)«for Burma, &c. 

ifamlne Insurance.—One of the local rates imposed was to 
enable Government better to meet the expense of famines when 
they occur. This gave rise to the popular notion of a * Famine 
Insurance Fund,’ which it is supposed Government should husband 
—perhaps investing the annual proceeds of the rate like a trust 
fund—and spend-it bnly on Famine Works. But such was never 
intended, nor would it benefit the public. The rate was provided 
to be spent on any object or any kind of work that tended to place 
the Government in a better position generally, to meet calamity 
when it occurs. One of these objects has been the reduction 
of the public debt; but there are many others; and it is a ma^r 
of good financial policy and convenience in each year, to determine 
what shall be done; any expenditure usually incurred, may be 
suspended or diverted to other purposes that are more pressing, 
without any mis-application or illegal disposition of the rate. 


Section II. Landlord Settlements. 

I* 

The Permanent Settlement, 

As applied to Bengal.—The celebrated Permanent (Zamfn- 
d4rf) Settlement of Bengal was made (in 1789-1793) under the 
auspices of Lord Cornwallis. It does not apply to the whole 
of Bengal even as it was in 1793; there were certain tracts to 
which for special reasons it was not adapted. There were also 
parts* of districts which at the time were waste, and were only 
occupied long after the Settlement w'as concluded. It also does 
not apply to those districts which became British territory at 
a date subsequent to 1793. In these a different and Temporary 
system (pr 149) prevails. 

•■The Permanent Settlement, as a system, has but little to 
recommend it either for study or imitation; but historically it 
, is both interesting and important. On its arrangements de^pend 
the titles, to the majority of the estates in the most populous 
and wealthy of th&'three Presidences. Its principles have also 
largely’'affected other systems; said under it was gained the 
experience which enabled the Government to organize the 
work of district administration in other pro^nnees. The 
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Collector and his Assistants (p. ac') as jirst appointed in Bengal, 
became the model for the DistriA government* of Madras and 
then of Bombay, and indeed of all the provinces that yrere 
aifterwards annexed. * 

Sketo^ of administration previous to 1789. —The Bengal 
system acquired its peculiar features partly under the difficulties 
^ and circumstances of the situation (p. 46), 'partly under the" 
influence of a deliberate policy. When the province of ‘ Bengal, 
Bihdr and Orissa ’\was grahted to the East India Company in 
1765, at first no attempt was made to conduct the* administra¬ 
tion by British officers. A well-meant but ineffective supervision 
of the existing native official staff was provided for; but in 
truth the old Imperial system was so broken down under the 
corrupt and feeble Government which marked the days of the 
decline of the Mughal Empire, tliat in 1772 the British 
Government felt forced to undertake the direct administration 
of the Civil and Revenue departments, and the District 
Supervisors were accordingly made Collectors Very shortly 
afterwards Warren Hastings .was appointed Governor-General, 
and he at once set on foot measures for transforming the 
Company’s ‘ merchants ’ and ‘ writers ’ into District Officers. 

Attempts to improve the Xiaud Bevenue Administration. 
—At first the staff was small, and various plans were tried, ^ow 
of leaving ‘ Collectors' in each of the (then very large) districts 
(or zillas)^ now of locating them in groups at certain important 
centres to form Revenue Councils or Committees. No new 
Land Revenue Settlement was made, but the* attempt was 
made to secure a better control, o£ the collections by a system 

m 

% 

* * Orissa' then iheanl only the country corresponding; (roiighly) to»the 
Midnapore district. The Diwdnl of Bengal, &c., gi anted by the Imperial 
rescript, meant the Civil and Renrenue administration which was conducted 
by the Diwdn, as the Criminal and Military (^^nzd/nai\ was by the Ndzint. 

• t take this opportunity to correct an error, which was inadvertently left 
at page J93 qf vol. i. of my Land Systems of British India. ,Lord Clive 
finally lelt India in 1767, so that the sentence as it ^tands is unintelligible. 
It ought to have been ‘ a pi oclamation assuming the administration was 
iisned on the 18th of May, ; and although Clive had previously 
(in May 1766) taken his seat as Dlvodn or Minister of State at the annual 
assembly for fixing the^evenue, held near Murshidabad, our direct Revenue 
control did not begin till 1772.* 
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of five years’ leases (or^’farnife) of the Revenue of Districts or 
parts o| Districts. Under these arrangements, many of the 
existing Zamfnddrs were set aside; for even if they accepted 
a farm it would 6e solely as a matter ^of contract and without 
reference to their existing rights or privileges as Zamfnddr. 

^ The plan failed and some injustice was done; it was dbon 
found necessary to restore the Zaminddrs, and leases were , 
accordingly issued to them, year by year, f^r the sums rouglily 
estimated to be due with reference to the old accounts. The 
state of aifairs soon attracted the notice of the Home 
authorities*. A ‘Regulating Act’ was passed in 1773; and 
this gave certain powers of local legislation, and established 
the general framework of local Government. But it did not 
attempt any change as regards the Revenue. The amelioration 
of this important branch of Administration was first directly 
attempted by the Act of 1784 (24 George III. cap. 57). This 
Act led to the rc-establishment of the Zamfndars, and directed 
a full ascertainment of their proper ‘jurisdictions, rights, and 
privileges.’ To carry this direction into eflect. Lord Cornwallis 
came out in 1786, as Governor - General and Governor of 
Bengal®. He had with him Mr. John Shore (afterwards Sir 
John Shore and Lord Teignmouth), an officer who, in spite of 
the* immense difficulties of the task, had thoroughly mastered 
the Land Revenue question and knew more about it than any 
one else at the time. Various and prolonged inquiries were 
made, chiefly as to the Revenue accounts and the sums that 
the Zamfndarfs ought to yield, and also regarding the history 

of the Zamfndars themselves4*. 

« ^ 

*»See on „this subject Sir A. Lyall’s jRise of the British Dominion in 
India! p. 145 ff. 

“ The Act did not in any way direct a ‘ Permanent Settlement 'Ao be made, 
as is sometimes supposed. It only sought to put an end to injustice to the 
Zamindirs and to repeated changes—now faims, now annual leases--fn the 
Revenue management. It was not till six years afterwards that the &ttle* 
ment was proposed to ,be made permanent. 

® To this period belong the celebrated minutes of Mr. Shore (1788-89). 
These are to be found in the Bi/th Repo^H on the affairs of the East India 
Company presented to the House of Commons in 181 a and since reprinted. 
One valuable minute, which is not therein included,' is given in Harington’s 
Anaiysis, vol. iii. 
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The 2>eoeunial Settlement. —Rule^ were at first drawn up 
for making a Settlement for teii years with *lhe Za^fnddrs. 
These rules were concerned chiefly with prescribing ,the 
principles on which the^ Collector should fix the lump sum 
for which each estate in Bengal, Bihdr and Orissa S respectively, 
was* to be responsible. ^ 

Consolidation of the position of the Zaminddrs. —But it 
was considered insufficient merely to agree with the Zamfnddrs 
for the amounts to be paid ;* it was determined that they must 
be recognized in a secure legal position as landlords with 
a heritable and transferable estate, in order that they might 
be able steadily to realize the Revenue, and enjoy a substantial 
profit. Government however, reserved to itself the right to 
enforce punctual payment of the Revenue according to the 
customary instalments, and to sell the estate at once if there was 
anjt default in payment. In conferring a landlord title on the 
Zamfnddrs, and in recognizing their rights, not according to 
a theoretical view (however correct) of their original position, 
but according to existing facts after a century’s grow’th and 
development, Lord Cornwallis was in entire accord with 
Mr. Shore and most of the Civil Servants. But the Governor- 
General further considered that it was not only desirable to 
confer the landlord title, but also to declare that the assessipent 
fixed for ten years should be invariable or ‘permanent.’ In 
this he was opposed by Mr. Shore; and, indeed, the arguments 
of that able adviser were never really answered 

* 

This Settlement was not, however, macle (as is sometimes 
supposed) in a hurry or without •much consideration. Except as 
regards the declaration of permanency,—for Lord Cornv^llis mif ht 
have let the original ten years' lease run out before further actioi^— 

^ See note as to Old Orissa atp. 155. 

* I cannot go into the question, which is explained more fully in L. S. B. 
vol. 405. Lord Cornwallis based his reply on some mistaken views 
—«specidUy the idea that the raiyats' rent was in general dgpendent on 
agreement with the landlord. He, however, probably thought that in some 
way the permanence of the assessment was bound up with the secuijty of the 
title to the estate. This was a ver/natural feeling, but it is not really logical; 
a man's title to his estate is no more compromised by a revision of his 
Revenue-payment tham the property of a capitalist is by a change in the 
Income Tax. 
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not only to the old-es^blished district farmer^ and to local 
chiefs ^d heads of districts fwho had held something of the 
sanjc position as regards the Revenue of their districts, but also 
to smaller landhdiders in districts where there were no Zamfnddrs. 
But with a view to the protection of rights in other cases, the 
Regulation directed the Collectors to consider the case of 
*■ smaller I’slaies railed iaiuqi (p. 107), and to s^arate from the 
Zamfndarfs (under certain rules) such of yiem as appearerhto 
be entitled to be dealt with as indepepjient estates. The 
advantages «of separation were very great, because not only 
would the now independent landlord be freed from all possibility 
of unauthorized exaction, but his tenure would be secure from 
iK'ing lost (as it might have been had it remained subordinate to 
a Zamindar) in case the ZamfndAr’s estate should be sold for 
arrears of Revenue. Some of the iaiuqdars were clearly entitled 
to this ‘ independence ’ as having existed before the Zamfne^ri: 
but the rules recognized several other reasons. One of them, 
for instance, provided that a dependent laluqddr who could 
prove that he had been subjected to unlawful exactions by 
his Zamfndai, might be sepaiately setthd with. As a matter 
of fact, an immense number of small estates were allowed to 
become si'jiarate; anfl in thih way a considerable number of 
older interests were protected. Indeed, petitions kept coming 
in .so Cist, that it had to be provided that after a certain date no 
further applications for separation would be received'. 

* Resumed * lands. — Another cause of many separate landlord 
estates has also bec^i incidentally noticed before, in another 
connexion (pp. r>5,1 18). When the whole question of rights to 
hdid land Revenue fice was gone ihto, and the invalidity of a large 
nuvnber of the claims ajijieared, it followed that the claims were 
disallowed, and the land was ‘ resumed' as the techni^'al phrase 
^as, i. e. assessed to Land Revenue (the question of the ownet:ship 

4 

I 

4 

* It is largely owing to this fact, bat also to the naturally'limited size of 
holdings in Itihar ann some of the Eastern districts, as well as to the 
breaking'up of many Zamindaiis by sal<r piecemeal for Revenue default, 
that the number of small Zamiiidarfs m Bengal is now so greatly in excess 
of the moderate-sized ones, while really large states are quite in a 
minority. 
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of the land itself, if that was in dis^te, was referred to the 
Law Courts). When such holdi|igs were liable to resJ)mption, 
the Government generously enough left the smaller ones j(not 
exceeding loo htghds in extent) to the benefit 'bf the Zamfnddr, 
if he chose to resume (under a legally provided procedure); but 
the Jarger ones were assessed permanently, smd became so many 
separate * landlord estates.’ 

Xs early as 1782,* attempt had been made to adjust these 
troublesome claims ;• but the two Regulations of the Permanent 
Settlement really brpught the matter to a definite issue. These 
were Regulations XIX of 1793, dealing with what were called 
bddskdhi (royal) grants, viz. those emanating from the royal order, 
and Regulation XXXVII dealing with those {non-MdsMhi as they 
were called, or kuk^mi) which had been issued by local and 
subordinate authorities. 

Permanent Settlement of Benares.—It will here be convenient 
to ,^tice that the Permanent Se;ltlement was extended to the 
districts of the Benares province, which, though acquired in 1775, 
was not settled fill 1795. The tenures here consisted of landlord- 
villages with a rather strong olan or tribal connexion; in many 
cases, chiefs and heads of sections had also obtained the lordship 
over various groups of villages or estates made up of parts 
of different villages. 

The great Rajfi of Benares was at the head of the whole, Jbut 
he was not in a position to be dealt with as Zamindar or direct 
landlord of the entire Province ; and as no idea of dealing*with 
village bodies had yet occurred to any one, the Setljements were 
made either with some one elder or chief co-«harcr in the village, 
or else with persons who were, heads of families, and local 
magnates who had acquired estates or established* chiefship 
over groups of villages. 

A very ihteresting report on the co-sharing village bodies' was 
prepared by Mr. Duncan the Resident in 1796: the joint owner-* 
ship ieems to have puzzled him exceedingly; he eviden,tly could 
not understand how there could be more tha^ one landlord in 
a village. , 

* A number of them (as might be expected) were pattlddH as connected 
with local chiei'^ and qpble families, and others were bhdidchdrd or con¬ 
structed on the equal-lot principle (p. 84}. 
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In order to include i|t one place what has to be said of the 
Benares Settlement, it may hfre be mentioned that in 1834 the 
Permanent Settlement districts of Benares—now Benares, Ballia 
(including part the old ’Aiamgarh district), Gh&zipur> Jaunpur, 
and the Northern part of Mirzapur— were separated from Bengal 
and henceforth belonged to the North-Western Provinces.* Of 
late years they h'ave been all completely surveyed, and a record 
of the subordinate rights of all co-sharers; &c. has been made ; ’ 
so that as they are under the ordinary Land Revenue Law 
of the Nomh-West Provinces, they are in all practical respects 
on just the same footing as the rest of the province, with the 
one feature that the Revenue is fixed forever, and that individual 
co-sharers (and others) have a more or less nominal superiority 
as the Settlement holders and actual Zamindars. 

Iiands subsequently settled permanently.—The Bengal 
Settlement extended tooccuj)ied lands or estates, which incliided 
a large and often indefinite area of waste land (see p. 57). But 
still there was much waste not so included; &nd at first, the 
occupation even of this land was tacitly allowed, only that it 
became liable to a (permanent) assessment under the name of 
iaufir. Other estates also—the ‘resumed’ lands above spoken 
of—were also gradually assessed permanently. 

(XiandB which did not come under the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. WaBte lands after 1819 .—But when, in 1828, the 
question of waste lands was more seriously taken up, and the 
right of Government was asserted, it soon came to be perceived 
that when ttiese lands were granted by the Collector, or were 
otherwise allowed to be cultivated, there was no legal obligation 
td grantAthem a permanent Settlement; for the Permanent 
Settlement Regulation VIII of 1793 only applied to the occupied 
estates existing at the time. 

In the older districts where the waste was already either appro¬ 
priated lawfully or had been dealt with under the law of i 819, very 
little could be done, but in the great tracts of forest land on theddta 
of the JlUghli River (The Sundarba;is) and inthe Eastern districts, 
large areas of waste were secured. In Chittagong, for example, 
the old settlers and their tarfddrs (who bec^e landlords—p. 107) 
had been located by measurement, and in 1764 tire area held by 
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t^m had been roughly detennined; soal^the other lands {naudidd) 
were not subject to the Permanent Settlement. Similarly in Sylhet 
(now in the Assam province), a large area was recovered : there 
were many claims and some troublesome and protracted litiga¬ 
tion in connexion with these lands, but ultimateiy the greater part 
have been recognized as not under the Permanent Settlement ^ 

a 

Von-permanently settled estates in Chutiyd l!T&gptir and^ 
in districts subsequently acquired.—It may also be added 
that^owing to local peculiarities, parts of the Chutiyd- (or Choti-) 
Nagpur districts ware not permanently settled; and a portion 
of the ‘ Santhdl pergunnahs' district was expressly exempted. 
All districts acquired in 1803 and afterwards, are (as already 
stated) not under the Permanent Settlement. 


Measures subsidiary to the Permanent Settlement. 

jSfefect of the Permanent Settlement on raiyats.— I have 
already given an account of the position of tenants or raiyats 
under the Zamfndars (pp. 130, 139); but it is desirable here to 
state more directly, how the .Permanent Settlement at first 
affected them. 

I have recently mentioned that a number of the older and 
stronger claims to land were recognized by separating then^ as 
small independent estates (p. 160). A certain number of interests 
were also protected by the fact that the landholders had claims 
sufficiently strong to induce the Zamfndars to recognize them 
as permanent tenures—often with fixed rent payments. All 
these cases were expressly provided for b}' the Regulation VIII of 
1^93 (secs. 49-52)- * * * ♦ • 

The Patta Rules.—But for the bulk of the raiyats^ many«of 
whom w'ere old ^resident* village landholdej’S, nothing was 
thought but to require that each should get a ‘ pottah * 
{^pat(g) specifying the area, as well as the terms and conditions' 
of his holdifig. Various changes were ma(^ in the Fules, but 

• • 

* For details as to Chittagong see L. S. B. I. vol. i. pp. 489, 554, and for 
Sylhet vol. iii. p. 443; in the present work in the section of this chapter 
on the Settlement of Assam. 
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without much successi The grant of pottahs could not be 
enforce<*l; some" tenants did not like to take them for fear that 
they would be held to admit, thereby, an inferior position; 
others, because iJeing illiterate, they never would be certain what , 
they were putting their names to; and in some cases when such 
leases were accepted they proved only engines of extortion. 
For while op the one hand, the tenants had to be protected, the 
authorities were also anxious about the Revenue; and Zamfnddrs 
complained while they themselve^ were upder a strict law of 
punctual payment, they could not get proper rates of rent and 
regular payments; and therefore had not the means of meeting 
their instalments of Revenue. At various times Regulations 
were enacted, which though perhaps well intended, really pressed 
hardly on the tenants. Tw'o of them, Regulation VII of 1799, 
and Regulation V of 1812, long known as Qan^n haftam 
(seventh) and panjam (fifth), wrrought great mischief’. 

Efifect of the * Sale Iiaws.*—But perhaps the greatest trouble 
arose out of the Sale Laws. It has been already indicated that if 
the Revenue was not punctually discharged by a certain time, the 
Collector might put up the estate for sale—either the whole or 
a part, as might be necessary. But if a purchaser was to be 
induced to come forward and buy the estate, paying such a sum 
as would clear off the arrears and represent a fair auction value of 
the property, he must get the estate with a clear title and free from 
existing leases and burdens ; otherwise an outgoing defaulter might 
so burden the estate as to leave it worthless in the hands of 
a successor. Hence the first Sale Laws provided for the voiding of 
all mortgages, leases and contracts of tenure, except a very few. 
Consequently the newcomer was able to demand new rental rates 
from all but k very exceptional class of tenants and landholders, 
without restriction. This completed the misfortunes of the tenants. 

*■ 1 

*At last/ in 1859, matters were* ripe for the enactment of an 
infproved.Sale Law (Act XI of 1859); and almost at the same 
time the Legislative Council passed the first Genecal Tenant 
^Law (Act X of 1859) granting occupancy rights and limiting 
the power of enchancement (p. 135). . ’ 

Iiand BeglstratLon.—^As there was no survey and record of 
^ ¥ 

* For details see L. S. B. I. vol. i. p. 634 ff. Regulation VII dealt with 
the power of distraint for an ears. Regulation V was expnessly designed to 
benefit the tenants, but owing to certain defects, it acted just tne other way. 
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rights, it became necessary to have a ilgister of estates, and of 
changes in the ownership, by sale^ gift, or inheritance; ^because 
these affected the person to whom the Collector was to lool; for 
payment 5f the Revenue., The first laws for registration failed 
to work;,and even when tolerable quinquennial registers were 
secifred, still they did not show any subordinate rights. A sort^ 
of register (though not legally binding) of the latter was, however, 
mdde, where a ‘ ces^ was.levied by law (p. 153), with a view to 
maintaining roads and public works; for this ‘ cess ’ had to be 
levied not only on* estates, but on all landed interests over 
a certain value. Afterwards a further improvement was effected 
when the Sale Laws were amended, so as to give protection 
(by a certain procedure of registrjition) to subordinate tenures 
and interests which were to be maintained while other burdens 
were made voidable by the auction purchaser. 

Bengal Act VIII of 1876 is no,w the law of land registration. 
Separate registers are maintained for all Revenue-paying and 
Revenue-free estates, arranged by districts and parganasy so 
that every acre can be accounted for. ‘Estates' are com¬ 
pulsorily registered (i. e. are subject to a penalty for neglect). 
‘Tenures' (and other interests) can be registered optionally; 
but there are certain disabilities which exist in case they are not 
registered, notably with reference to their liability to be voiced 
on sale of the estate (under which they are) for arrears. 

Survey.—A separate Act has enabled a general survey<to be 
made*; but this extends only to showing the local limits of 
estates and villages; and though it may be directed to show 
limits of holdings and ‘ tenures,' this has not yet been attempted, 
nor has a record of rights been legalized in connexion with 
survey. Act VIII of 1885 has made sr certain provision on fhe 
subject (c^ap. x); but this can only be applied under the 
express conditions enacted. The want of a cadastral survey ig^ 
increksingly ,felt. The absence of it must foster la^-suits as 
well as delay their disposal; and it rendeib impossible those 

* Bengal Act V of 1875. In alluvial and riverain lands {dedrd survey as 
it is called) a special la% exists (IX of 1847): to these lands Act V does 
not apply._ 
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useful agricultural statistics which are available in all other 
provinces \ ' <• 

T^e Permanent Settlement in Madrae (Zamindiiie).— 
We must now turn to the Landlord Settlement in MadiIas. The 

* A survey has been ordered (as a commencement) for the Bih&r districts; 
and it may appear stnxqge that this has been denounced with an impatfence 
*^that shows more sen'cimcnt than reason. The objection really rests on the 
desire to keep' up the old-world relations of Zaminddr and Raiyat, under a 
which everything was in the loose and unordered condition dear to orieiftal 
managers : the Zaminddr was then able f j do what he liked and to be the 
absolute master; the peasant was his slave. No‘'doubt there is also a 
brighter side ft> the picture ; the Zami'ndar puts oui.his books a very high 
rent—in Bihar it is most often levied in kind—but he works it elastically, and 
only takes the full in good years. This system may have its advantages; 
but it is too much dependent on the good feeling of the landlord; and it may 
be questioned whether it can long remain compatible with modem con¬ 
ditions and modem law. The objectors also strangely forget some facts, 
and almost ludicrously pervert others. It is easy for them to rely on the Zamin- 
dars' dislike, but that arises from the very natural feeling above noticed, 
and still more from fear of the heavy cost which will fall chiefly on them. 
It is also easy to stir up the ignoi^ant tenantry—who do not in the^ast 
understand the matter—% appealing to their traditional dread of ‘ measure¬ 
ment,’ which in the old days was a process directly intended (by whatever 
device) to make out that they were holding more land than they were paying 
rent for. Very exaggerated pictures are drawn of the probable extortions of 
native surveyors; forgetting that there is no more reason why a survey 
should be oppressive in Bihar than it was in the neighbouring Benares 
districts, or in every other part of India where it has been successfully 
carried out. Indeed it should be less so, since the experience there gained 
will enable the present survey to be made in the best manner, and with the 
avoidance of earlier errors of management. It is also apparently forgotten 
tha^not only every civilized country in Europe, but every other province in 
India, has found a survey and a record of rights to be indispensable. And 
when it is urged that a survey will stir up questions and give rise to endless 
litigation, it seems to be overlooked that if such an anticipation is well 
founded, it at least indicates that boundaries, holdings, and questions of 
right must be, it present, in such a state of uncertainty, and so dependent 
on expedients and makeshifts as well as on the good-will of landlords, that 
sooner or later the condition of things must become intolerable. 

fTht only real objections—or rather difficulties—to be met are, the question 
of cost, and the more serious question of maintaining the records and maps 
when madeiiin a stare of conttnual correctness. But equitable arrangements 
as to cost are not beyond the power of Government to devise; and it is not 
a matter of optimistic opinion, but of simple fact, that in other provinces 
^cords can be, and are being (every day with increasing success), kept 
^correct. In spite of the difficulties about the Orissa records—inade.many 
years ago. t hey are exactly similar to what have been felt, and now overcome, 
«n Northern India. And as to the benefits of survey and records wherever 
they haye been made—as in Khurdd and pther great estates—there can be no 
possible doubt. It is skilfully kept out of sight, that th6 condition of the 
petty landholders of Bihir is deplorable; and certainly no re»l reason is 
given for the belief that it can be improved withoii? recourse to what every 
ether province has found to be the only safeguard. 
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earliest acqmsitionli of territory were mslde much about the same 
time as the grant of Bengal. jFor many years no /orm of 
regular Settlement was adopted; but when the districts cede;} by 
Mysore, and the Carnatic districts, were also* added, notwith' 
standing ^that a Settlement had been begun on other principles, 
the'Central Government determined to ap^ly a Permanent 
Settlement (on the Bengal model) to the whole. • 

was only, however,.in the northern districts that ^ere 
were Zamfnddrs or. chiefs ^ho had a similar position; there 
were also certain lands reserved for the benefit of the Native 
Court of Hyderabad (known as Haveli lands) and there were the 
polygars' estates (p. iii). 

The Zamfnd^rfe were settled without diflSculty; the Haveli 
lands were free to be sold to persons who became the landlords; 
a few of the greater polygars were settled with just like the 
northern Zamfnddrs; and the cjise of the other polygars has 
already been explained (p. 111). No other real landlord-estates 
existed; consequently it was impossible to settle the districts 
generally, without making artiScial estates or parcels {mooiak^ 
muithd) of lands, and selling the landlord right by auction! 
This resulted in a miserable failure; in a short time the 
purchasers broke down one after another, and the attempt to 
carry the Permanent Settlement any further, was abandoned 
The result is that we have now between one-fifth and one-third 
of the Presidency held in great Zamfndarfs or as polliams^ and* 
there are many smaller relics (scattered through the districts) of 
inferior Zamfnddrls and moolahs. The* rest is all under 
a separate system Inside the igrtat Zamfndirfs there were no 
serious difiiculties as regards subordinate rights; the law reserved 
intact, every kind, of right that could*be proved to exist; 5nd 
every feature of tenure or privilege, as regards fixity of rent or 

holding, can be secured on the sole condition of sufficie^ 

• * 

• 

^ L.S.B. I. vol. iii. p. 14 ff. 

^ The gross area of all kinds of landlord estates, appears to be about 19I 
millions of acres (this, however, ^s a total territorial area including muen 
that is uncultivated), the raiyatwdri lands appear to be'clbse on 30 millions 
of acres—but that isethe Settlement area, i.e. takes in only the village 
(occupied and cultivated) area. 
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evidence of the facts ortcastom. There is no artificial twelve 
years, or^other sfnnilar rule. Re^t-free holdings in the Zamindiris 
were^ all maintained. The Permaneikly Settled estates are still 
governed by Madras Regulation XXV of 1802. This is supple¬ 
mented by Madras Act 11 of 1864 which provides for the 
recovery of arrears pf Land Revenue, and by Act VIll of I'Sfig 
which regul/ites the Zamfnddr’s dealings with his tenants 
(p. 1^4). The grant of the landlord title an^ the conditions of it 
are evidenced by a sanad or title-deed* in each /:ase (p. 65 n.). The 
absence of tenure difficulties may be due to the circumstance 
that the Madras landlords were mostly territorial .chiefs who had 
not exercised that close dealing with the land which in Bengal 
resulted in so many subordir^ate grades of 'right. 

It should be noticed, in conclusion, that there is no rule 
(as there is in Bengal) that landlord estates sold for arrears, 
must be again permanently settled with the purchaser. 'V^en 
therefore, on the failure of the numerous artificial estates and 
other new Zamfnddrfs, in the beginning of the century, some other 
arrangement had to be made, there was nothing to prevent the 
lands being simply treated like any other raiyaiwdri lands. 
This is the reason why even in the districts that are mostly made 
up of estates under the Permanent Settlement, there are some 
coivdderable tracts of raiyaiwdri lands. 


Th^ Temporary Settlement of Bengal. 

« 

So much for the Permanent.. Settlement with landlords. In 
Bengal, to'which we must once more return, the existence of 
a itumber of scattered estates belonging to Government, or lands 
which from other causes were not liable to the Rermanent 
Settlement law (pp. 162, 3), did not attract attention. For a long 
time thes^, estates were informally managed without the aid of 
a separate law. Bat on the acquisition of Kat&k and the other 
Orissa districts, as well as those no\* forming the North-Western 
Provinces, the Settlement of so large and important a territoiy 
called for special measures; and after ^e usual period of 
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tentative arrangements, Regulation VII ^1822 was passed. This 
law (which is the foundation of ^1 the S3^temS of Temporary 
Settlement with landlords and village bodies) will be more 
conveniently brought to notice in connexion* with the North- 
West Provinces Settlement system. But it is here to be 
mentioned that this Regulation (with its amending regulations 
notably Reg. of 1833)13 still the law under whic^^ Temporarjf 
Settlements are m|de ip Bengal; but Bengal Act V^I of 
1879, and now J^ct VHP of 1885 (chap, x), have made 
important additions, to its provisions; they have given power to 
Settlement officers, not only to record, but to adjust and enhance, 
rents. In the Orissa districts, and some others to which 
Act VIII of 1885 .does not extend, the Bengal Act VIII of 
1879 still applies \ 

The Settlement may apply to the Revenue or to the Rent 
pag^^ents. Mode of assessment.—The ‘Temporary Settle¬ 
ments,^ properly so called, are made for estates in which there 
is a recognized landlord or proprietor of some kind, w'ho is 
responsible for the Land Revenue payment. But very much 
the same procedure is also 'adopted in fixing rents for lands 
in which there is no Land Revenue payable, because there is no 
landlord except the Government itself. The Land Revenue 
assessment is ascertained in Bengal, exactly as in athe 
North-West Provinces ; viz. by calculating the actually paid 
rent-rates on the estate; these form the ‘assets’ qf theb 
proprietor; and a percentage of the total assets represents the 
Land Revenue demand ®. The method pf valuation for fixing 
rents is described in Sec. Ill, and 4 is unnecessary to repeat the 
details here. Whether there Is a landlord whose rental ffeSTpts 
have to be calculated, or whether iU is a Governipent estate 
where a .rental has to be fixed for actual.payment by the 

tenants, the work is very much the same. In either case die 
• ^ 

^ The-Chittagong Hill Tracts, the Santhal Pergunnahs and file Western 
Dwirs distiins, have special laws of their own; anckin the Chutiyi Nagpur 
districts there is a special Tenant Law, although Act Vlll of 1879 applies 
also. • • 

^ The percentage of total assets may not be the exact Revenue, because 
some minor additions qf deductions have to be made on other accounts; but 
the statement is sufficient for our immediate purpose. 
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Settlement ofiScer has t^ ascertain the correct rental mine of 
land. . 

r ^ 

It may be indeed, that in a Settlement*with an existing proprietor 
there may be no occasion to do more than discover and record 
existing rents (without any enhancement proceedings) for the 
purpose of calculating the Revenue rates; but in some.c^es the 
proprietor will ask to have the rents raised and adjusted, ^nd 
•then, under Act VII1 of 1885 (as well as under the earlier law), 
the Settlemein Officer has power to take action: he can enhance • 
rents^^under the conditions stated in the i\ct, and adjust rams 
of rent where they have not been settied between the parties. 

In principle the procedure of Temporary Settlement, including 
the demarcation of boundaries, the survey, and the record of 
rights under the Bengal law, is virtually the same as that followed 
in the North-West Province.s system, next to be described. 
The forms of record of rights and other matters of detail may 
be learnt from the Settlement rules made by the Board of 
Revenue ^ and the Bengal ‘ Settlement Manual/ There wpuld 
be no object in giving any further detail here. Only one point 
may be noticed: in Bengal (Temporary) Settlements with a 
middleman or proprietor, the proportion of ‘assets’ taken as 
Land Revenue, is seventy per cent. This is much higher than 
under the North-West Provinces Settlements; but in Bengal, the 
‘ proprietors ’ who hold the Settlement are usually middlemen of 
a clff.ss for whoni thirty per cent, of the assets (together with the 
entire profits from subsequent legal enhancements of rents, 
and all extensions of cultivation during the long period of 
Settlement and other profits not calculated) are an ample 
remuneration."^ 

Orissa Temporary Settlements.—The most extensive of the 
Bengal Temporary Settlements is that of the Orissa dictricts, but 
as vhis is not a ‘ landloisd ’ Settlement, I reserve a notice of it 
to the next section. 

Settlement with the landlords of Ou4h. * 

Oudh Bettlemeiit not permanent, and reserved to the 
next sebtion.—There is one other Settlement dealing with great 

* These are printed as Appendix I to Rampini t.nd Finocane's Bei^;al 
Tenancy Act (X885). 
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landlords, namely the Oudh Taluqd^rs; but it has hardly 
anytliing in* common with the Landlord Settleihent of Bengal. 
It is not permanent (except in the case of a few estates, as 
a reward’for special services); there is a complete survey and 
record of rights; and the component villages under the land¬ 
lords are so much considered, that virtually the Oudh Settlement 
is regarded, and will be here described, as a* mo^jfied form of 
thfc village Settlement system, in the next section. 


Section III. The village (or Mahal) Settlement 

System. 

» 

Just as the Permanent Settlement of Bengal is the typical 
form adopted where great landlords had to be dealt w'ith, so 
the^igTemporary Settlement as developed in the North-West 
Provinces, is the typical form made use of in provinces where 
for the most part village communities with landlord rights are 
dealt with; that is to say where the joint body of co-sharers is 
regarded as the landloixi an 5 as responsible for one assessed 
sum of Revenue *. ■ This system can also be easily applied so 
as to make the Settlement with a landlord who happens to have 
acquired rights over a group of villages or a whole parganaj its 
features remain unaltered; that is why we consider the Oudh 
Taluqddri Settlement (p. 170) preferably under this head* Th» 
same system was applied to Ajmer, to the Panjdb and to the 
Central Provinces, with only local modifications in each. 

The 'North-West Provincas.'-^The remarks alreadj^ made 
will have familiarized the reader with the North-West^Provinces, 
as extending from the Bihdr frontier‘of Bengal as-far as*the 
Jumna river. The bulk of the districts *«fere occupied by 
villages of the landlord type (pp. 71, 92), some of them in tjjp 

hands of single landlords, others held undivided by a pumber of 

• 

* The map may here be referred to, which shows the Permanent Settlement 
in red (the Temporaiy Settlement in Bengal being yellow); the * village' 
Settlements axwblue ; amd the raiyatwdri Settlements in different shades of 
green—showing a certain connexion of principle under a variety of form. 
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sharers, and others beipig (divided) pattiddrt and hhMdcMrd 
communities (p.‘ 84). ^ 

Barly history of the Settlements.*—The earlier Regulations 
(1802-5) were still under the influence of the single-landlord ideas 
derived from Bengal and from Europe. And at first the‘villages 
were nearly always settled with one Revenue farmer or ^ith some 
pUier (single) leadipgt person. Indeed these Regulations (1802-5) 
read very much as if we were still in Bengal with landlords and , 
‘actual proprietors' to deal with in each case. Moreover it wi*s 
at firS'i. declared that the Settlement w^uld be nikde permanent; only 
that this was prohibited by the Home autherities. Fortunately, 
however, light broke in on the scene, and tha| chiefly through the 
exertions of Holt Mackenzie, who may be regarded as standing in 
the same relation to the North-West Provinces system as John 
Shore did to that of Bengali 

First proposals for the North-West Froyinoes Settlements. 
The first design briefly was this': to make a ten years’ Settlement, 
in such a way that experience would be gained and the work 
improved ^as it went on. There was to be a first Settlement for 
three years, then a second for three years more, and then a third 
for four years, which it was hoped would prove satisfactory enougli to 
be confirmed for ever. Consequently when the time came for making 
the last or four years’ Settlement, it was desired tb make it with 
every care and precaution, and a special Commission was appointed, 
with Holt Mackenzie as its Secretary. This Commission was soon 
found indispensable, and became permanently constituted as the 
Board of Revenue (p. 19). Briefly, the results of the inquiry were 
toshow:—(i) That village proprietary-bodies existed, and that it 
was impossible to let single co-sharers, farmers, headmen and 
others usurp the place of sole owner^ (2) That a survey and record 
of an rights whatever, were indispensable. (3) That a Permanent 
Settlement as a general measure could not be thought of. The 
whole ^subject was discussed in a long and able minute by 
Holt Mackenzie which bears the date July 1, 1819. 

< 

The passing of Regulation VII of 1822 .—At the same 

time as these inquiries were being made in the North-West, the 

^ ^ #< 

^ (There, however, the parallel ends: for the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal could have no development, while the North-West Provinces 
system, which in iG» initiation is associated with the name of Holt 
Mackenzie, was continually improved till it attained its modem form under 
tkw care of James Thomason. * • , 

^ And in fbe early days after annexation, it must be recollefsted, not only 
was village farming general, but rich men were called on to stand security 
for village payments. Defaults frequently occurred, and indeed were often 
frandulendy brought about on purpose;* the old sale-law was the only 
method of recovery then in use, and the consequence was that villages fell 
by hundreds into the hands of Revenue farmers, snrUies and the like, who 
bought them at the auction and became landlords (p. 94). 
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question of the Orissa districts acquire^ in 1803, also came up: 
the result was that Regulation Vy[ of iSaa was'passed ^to apply 
to both. • 

Its application, to Orissa.^—The Orissa Settlements (under 
the Bengal Government) were accordingly made pursuant to 
this* Regulation. These Settlements canyot be described in 
this book, though they are full of interest; but justice could nof 
be done to the subject without going into a number of Retails 
which would be oul;of place? But I may here once for all say, 
that the Orissa Settlement was made without any* reference to 
any theory requiring a landlord or middleman. In fact it is 
neither exactly a landlord Settlement, nor a village Settlement, 
nor a ratyatwdn Settlement; but when the survey was made 
and the details of holdings were ascertained, the Settlement 
Officers simply had respect to actual facts ; they recorded and secured 
all rights as thy found them existing. Some features of each of 
the three systems may therefore be traced. A few of the local 
magnates or Chiefs were recognized as landlords, and their 
assessment was allowed (as a favour) to be permanent Beyond 
that there are no ‘ Zamfnddrs *; but various persons had 
acquired rights of one kind or another over villages or plots 
of land. The Settlement therefore took the country, village 
by village ; the rent or revenue payable by each kind of 
landholder was determined, and his rights recorded; tliere 
might be the old thdni or resident cultivator, there might be* 
a village headman with certain rights; or a small * estate ’ 
belonging to a chaudhart or a KdnUngo or,to a grantee of some 
kind. The Settlements then qiade have been extended from 
time to time, and will not expire till 1897. » 

Begulation Vi;i of 1822 in the North-West Frovinoedl— 
Let us then return to Regulation VII of 1^22 as applied to 
North-Western India. 

Ill *some cases, as I have stafed, it was necessary to acknow¬ 
ledge a great landlord or Zaminddr, or to acknowledge one so 
far as to give him a laluqddri allowance—as it was called (p. 109). 

' I mean thq^ whe^were subjects; I am not speaking of the chiefs in 
the Hill Country who are recognized as ruling * Tributary states.’ 
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In the former case the s|ssessment was on the whole estate, but 
it was for a peliod of years oply. If the villages hi the estate 
had preserved their constitution and 'vyere not bodies of contract 
tenaWy, a * sub^settlement ’ f^ufassal Settlement was-the term 
used in 1822) would be made, which fixed what the village was 
to pay to the landlord; only that in that case it would be fixed 
'at a higher ggure to allow for the Overlord's profit. In cases 
where the taluqdari or double tenure waS found, the villages 
‘ held the Settlement ’ direct, but vhe taluqdari allowance was 
provided for by making the assessment so, much higher as to 
include the amount (ultimately fixed at ten per cent, on the Land 
Revenue). This was payable through the treasury, and was 
not collected by the overlord. , 

Joint and several responsibility of the village bodies. By 
means of a representative lambard&r. — Where the village 
itself was the only landlord, the section on village tenure^will 
have made the form of ownership intelligible ; so that it need 
here only be briefly stated that the entire body hras settled with 
as a joiftily and severally responsible unit; and that for each 
village or each paiti or section, a sharer of standing and 
respectability undertook the primary liability and signed the 
Revenue-engagement on behalf of the whole body. Such 
a person was called lambarddr (p. 26). The burden of the 
Revenue is distributed (with the advice and under the supervision 
•of the. Settlement Officer) among the co-sharers, according to 
the principles of sharing and constitution of the estate (i. e. 
either by ancestral fjshares or in proportion to the share or 
holding), (p. 87.) This process is called the bdchh. 

^i^erfecw* Partition of estates.—In case a section of the 
villkge or even a shareholder (above a certain limit) does not like 
the joint responsibility, he is allowed, by the Nprth-West 
Provinces law, to apply to be completely separated, i. e. to have 

A I f 

what is called ‘ perfect partition * which sets up a separate estate 
with separate ReveiHie liability. Perfect partition is not as a rule 
allowed* (except at Settlement) in the Panj&b. 

Amendment of tlie Begulation.—The Regulation of 1822 
was excellent in principle, but it could not be efficfently worked, 
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partly by reason of some assessment diffculties which will appear 
presently, atid partly because of ^e deficiency of local establish* 
ments and the burden of work thrown on the Settlement ofi^cers, 
who had to inquire into and decide rig^its at the same 
time thtt&ey were assessing the Revenue. Two amending laws 
wefe passed in 1825; but the more important amendment was 
that of 1633 (after a special Committee had sat to inquire into 
tUb whole matter), ^t is-hardly too much to say that it was the 
passing of Regulation IX of 1833 that enabled the first Settle¬ 
ments to be made with fair success. • 

Under this Regulation, Native Deputy Collectors were ap 
pointed; the principle of assessment was revised; and the 
majority of judicial •cases were transferred from the Settlement 
Officer’s Court At the same time also, the village Statistics were 
reformed; the Settlement Officer was empowered to fix rents 
for tenants, and the village maps and accompanying field- 
registers came into general use. 

The work of Settlement considered as partly judicial, 
partly fiscal.—The principles thus established have never been 
departed from: and although details were from time to time 
altered so that it became necessary in 1873 to draft a new and 
comprehensive Land Revenue law (Act XIX), it remained 
a distinctive feature of the system that the Settlement inve^ved 
two branches of work, (i) quasi-judicial and (a) Fiscal. The 
first was concerned with the ascertainment and record of cightsf 
the second with the valuation of land and the assessment of the 
Revenue demand and the adjustment of rents of tenants 

' Leaving the Settlement Offices only the doty of recording um^ated 
rights or at least of summary inquiry on the basis of existing ^ssession : if 
there was still a dispute and arbitration was ^ot resorted to, the case wAuld 
be tried in the Civil Court, and the Settlement Records would be filled op 
in accordaoce with the final decree. * 

* Tbomaaon’s Direotiona to Bevenue OfBoera.—As experience 
supplied the necessary data, a valuable book known as ‘ DirectiAT^ 
to Settlement Officers’ was completed by Mr. Thomason (^ho became 
Lieutenant • Governor); and this was supplemwted by * Directions 
to Collectors.’ In 1858 when some new Settlements were being made, 
certain modifications were intfoduced by what were known as the 
* Saharanpnr Rules.’ An important survey change (the use of the plane- 
table) was introduced also. To embody these improvements a new edition 
of the Directions was issued in 1858. This work long remained a standard 
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‘‘The work naturally (Jivides itself into stages—^Demarcation, 
Survey, Record of holdings and^ghts, Assessment, and concluding 
proceedings. 

Demarcation.— The first stage (preliminary to the survey) 
consisted in setting up the outer boundary marks of villages and 
estates (pp. ii, I47^ and interior marks indicating the limits of 
'noldings, shares, tenancies, &c. Legal powers to enter on land 
for purvey and measurement purposes, as well as to require the 
erection of marks, were duly given by the Regulation, as they are 
also in the Land Revenue Act. 

The persons entitled to record were those in possession. A 
disputed boundary was settled by a summary inquiry on the 
basis of possession; if possible, arbitration was resorted to; if 
not, the aggrieved party had to go to the Civil Court *. 

Survey.—Then followed the Survey : this was not a mere 
topographical survey, but resulted in producing for each village 
the Shajra or large scale map, showing every field with a red 
ink number, and accompanied by a descriptive list or index of 
all fields called the Khasra. 

At first the survey was made by two independent agencies. 
A professional survey staff made the ‘Revenue survey’ of the 
district as far as the outer boundaries of the villages; the interior 
details were furnished by native surveyors on the Settlement Staff. 
Bute for the later Settlements (in the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh) what is called the Cadastral Survey introduced, i.e. the 
entire work was done, village by village, by professional surveyors 
'undei>,the Survey Department. This was much more costly, but 
the work was absolutely reliable, and will never have to be repeated. 

Modified Cudastral System.—Chiefly on account of economy, 
a modified system ha# been adopted in the Panjdb and the Central 
Provinces (and probably elsewhere). Under this system, the work 
is dlTCe more divided, but in a better way. A scientifically trained 
staff lays down (not the outer boundaries of villages which can 
only be used for check and comparison, but) certain base-lines and 
fixed points of importance, which serve as absolutely reliable data 
for the detailed interior survey ; and for this work the Settlement 

t I 

text-book in the North-West Provinces and the other Provmc^s. It, is" still 
referred to*^as the exponent of principles, though its details have become 
snperseded by later Acts and Revenue Circular Orders. 

^ In seme provinces the various grades*^! Settlement Officers were vested 
with special powers, as Civil Courts, to decide all classes of land suits. 
This depended on the nature of the Settlement worV and the possibility of 
the Officers having time to dispose of the cases that arose. 
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staiF and the local paNvdrls^ (p. 37) sufike. Tlwy fill in the field 
to field details, as well as roads, wells, tanks, groves, inhabited 
sites, and other features of the vilk^e area. This system*is much 
cheaper and quite satisfactery in wC^king®. , 

• 

Mod# of preparing the village map.—In order to make 
the village map, (i) a list of persons holdin|f land is drawn up 
(eac^ person being classed as tenant, co-sharidg owper, &c., andf 
*aii<ttnst a tenant's xlhme.is noted the owner he belong to), 
(a) The fields are nieasured and mapped ; and paripassu^ each 
field, with details oHts area* soil, and crop, &c., is entered :— 

{a) in a permanent khasra or field index in which each plot 
is numbered as it is on the map. 

( 3 ) in a list which* begins with |he name of each holder, so 
that all the fields under one holder (of whatever class) 
are brought together. 

Fym these data all other Settlement Records of rights 
and holdings, afterwards to be mentioned, can be com¬ 
piled. As the lists of fields and the holders of them are 
made out, every kind of right;—whether of a co-sharer in the 
estate, or of a rent-free holder, or of a tenant with some kind of 
privilege—is brought to record. Either the right is undisputed 
and is entered at once, or it may be necessary to file a suit 
to determine it. In that case the entry cannot be complete(f till 
the result of the suit is known. The records always proceed 
on the basis of undisputed rights or at least of those aMuall3r* 
in possession. ^ 

The principles of assessment. The Xiand Revenue is a 
fraction of the total estate * assets.’ And those are o^efly 
the rental receipts.—The next part of the prodbss is the 
ASSESSMENT. The« details of the subject can only really *be 

• •• 

‘ To give an idea of the staff, I may instance the Panjib, with which I am 
familiar. In other places where the pepulation is denser, the staff would 4 ^ 
stroDgef. A ^ttlement Officer (probably with one or more sumrior ^de 
Assistants) takes in hand four tahsils ; each taksil yill have about eighty 
patwdris. One Inspector {Kdndngcf) looks after every six patwdris : and 
m each tahsil are four superior‘Officials of the grade of Tahstlddr for 
supervising the details of Settlement work. 

^ The advantage ofsmaking the map by the same agency that has after¬ 
wards to keep it conect, is obvious. 
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learned (and this is true^ all systems whatever) by practice in 
the field, by performing the different calculations, and learning 
how to make use of them, ufider skilled direction. Only the 
general idea or jSrinciple of the procedure can be set forth in 
a work of this kind. 1 have already stated that though the 
basis of the Land Revenue is the old ' Rdjd's sixth,' modem 
’systems havje departed almost entirely from any attempt to 
valu^ a share of the produce in money. 'Only traces of such" 
a design are still observable in one*or two Settlements. In the 
case of thcu village (or mahdl) Settlements which we are now 
considering, the assessments are based, in all cases, more or 
less directly, on the actual rental value of the lands in the 
village. There is some difference as r^ards the mode of 
procedure in the North-West Provinces, Oudh, Central Provinces 
and Panjab; but the underlying principle is the same, and the 
Revenue is technically said to consist of a fraction (usually 
fifty per cent.) of the ‘ assets' of the estate as annually received. 
The ‘ assets' mainly consist of the total rents actually received, 
together with the calculated rental value of lands held by the 
proprietors themselves, or allowed by them to be rent free; to 
these may be added any other sources of profit, such as valuable 
waste lands, income from grazing, fruits and wild produce, &c. 

Th« rental assets are of course the principal thing, 

* 

KCodified methodB of ascertaining these in different Fro- 
t.Vinces.— I will first briefly state the general ideas on which the 
practice of assessment is based, and then explain separately and 
a little more fully hQw the work is carried out in each Province. 
The * rental value' spoken ofjs now based on rates of rent actually 
pai 3 **M each village, i. e. as paid at the time of Settlement, 
without njference to what they may subsequently become by 
the effect of legal enchancement. That is the I^orth-West 
Provinces plan pure and simple. In the Central Provinces, 
%is plan was modified under titie necessity of securing at more 
perfectly equal incedence of ; because while in the North- 
West Province, the rents ultimately paid after the Settlement 
Are largely matters of agreement (or at least of decision in the 
Rent Courts) between landlord and tenhnt, ifi the Central 
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Pro'mces, alt rents are fixed by the Sq^tlement Officer for the 
ensuing term of Settlement, and this officer has therefore not 
only to determine existing rentsfas a basis of calculating, the 
Revenue,'but rents suitable to be actually paid during the 
whole t«rm, by the tebants. In the Panjib, again, so much of 
the land is held by .the proprietors themselves,^or is in the hands 
^of tenants who pay in kind, that a direct process of calculating 
ca!&h rentals cannot l^e followed; and it is necessary to ascertain 
a fair rate for all lands of, 3 given class, on the basis of some 
specimen holdings \i’hich are found here and there to be paying 
real cash rents, or which pay grain rents of such a kind that, 
when valued in money, they will fairly represent a real rental 
value. And these representative values are applied (with suitable 
local variations) to all the lands of the villages. 

Origin of the method.—With regard to village assessments 
generally, it will be remembered that the system we are 
describing was necessitated by the impossibility of repeating 
the old Permanent Settlement practice of merely bargaining 
for lump sums fixed on general considerations, without any 
reference to the actual valuation of the land. Obviously the 
only alternative to fixing a lump assessment empirically, is to 
ascertain the sum payable, with reference to the annual value of 
the estates according to their position and the kinds of soil Aiey 
contain; the modern methods of valuation were only gradually 
discovered and perfected. • • 

Attempt to value the net produce of each kind of soil.— 
In order to make a land valuation undo Regulation VII of 
1822, they began, at first, with aJaborious attempt to find oyj.the 
gross produce of land, and to value it in money; thcif deducting 
from this value the cost of production, they arrived at» net value. 
But this would not work. So many accident8*and peculiarities 
affect different localities, that jinless a calculation for ea^ 
individual fij^ld could be made—i. e. for millions of ^elds, no 
correct, and certainly no equal, valuation woftld result. 

Modified ^ 1838 : methed called * aggregate to detail.'— 
A new departure was accordingly determined on, in 1833. 
And from that time up to the present day, the practice of 
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assessment has gradually improved. As might be expected, 
there distinct stages of this growth. • 

For the first Settlements khere was a rough method of 
calculating a general sum total, which it was thought might 
fairly be taken from an entire pargana or other local aitfca; this 
sum was tentatively,distributed over the village lands, and “was 
modified till* it gave acreage-rates that appeared justifiable. ^ 
But that method was soon abandoned, because attention Wks 
more and more drawn to the rents*'paid hy fenanis as a natural 
standard of ihe value of different lands. , 

Attention gradually drawn to rental value of land. At 
first theoretical rents (rents as they ought to be) were con¬ 
sidered.—^But some years ago, the rents were still very much 
customary rents, i. e. they did not represent anything like 
a competition rental value of the soil. As, however, time went 
on, this feature began to disappear; land came to be mo^e in 
demand for a largely increasing population; the rents paid 
gradually became more and more proportionate to the real 
value and advantage of different soils in different situations. 
But the difficulty was to find out what the rents really were, in 
all cases; for those recorded in the village accounts of past 
years were either incorrect, or the information was altogether 
wasting; and even when a rent-rate was found out, it was 
at first considered that this might be far below what the land 
‘would* probably be made to pay, directly the Settlement was 
over. So it became customary to calculate full rent-rates^ such 
as it was supposed would be obtained in the years immediately 
folWing the Settlement. . . 

The'^ as^ssment so obtained might be correct in theory, but 
itsVorking success depended largely on whether the landlords 
succeeded, either by aid of the Settlement ofiicerls friendly 
iiQterposition, or by the action of the Rent Courts, in getting his 
tenants pay rents at least up to the standard of those 
calculated by the Settlement officer. And the result was that 
unequafl results were obtained, in*>^spite of the great care and 
intelligence that were undoubtedly brought to the work. In 
the latest Assessment rules (issued in 1886) the practice has 
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been so far modified, that the rents^ taken as the basis of 
calculation, cin making out a village rent roll (in which each 
acre of each kind of (^ultivate|[) soil bears its proper rate) 
should actually paid rent-rates without any theoretical increase 
for supposed future enhancements. 

Fraotical steps towards obtaining correct village rent rolls. 
—Let us now 'shortly sketch the process df the^ rental asset 
* valuation in the Norfh-West Provinces. In the first place, the 
area under Settlement has t» be divided into tracts, blocks, or 
‘Circles,’ in which the general circumstances of flimate, and 
physical or economical conditions, are similar. • 

Assessment ‘ Circles.’—In one circle there will be the advantage 
of proximity to marlaet, facility of transport, and a ready demand 
for all kinds of produce: another*may be marked by low-lying 
unhealthy situation, or may be dry upland with precarious rainfall. 
In one circle, water can only be found at considerable depths, and 
irrigation is costly or at least laborious; in another, the entire area 
is mbistened by river percolation.* The same soils may occur in 
all the circles: rich soil in certain fields, stiff clay, sandy loam and 
the like, may re-appear in each; but the conditions which affect 
the whole circle may necessitate different rent-rates for the same 
soil in each circle. ' * 

Iiist of soils to be adopted.—Then again, it must be 
determined what soils should be distinguished; the object is 
always to have as few as may be, and those really distinct„and 
easily indicated by the agricultural population, w'ho almost 
invariably have local names for each kind the practical disv 
tinctness of which they recognize. And there may be degrees 
of goodness of each kind. Still the numt)er of*different rent- 
rates necessary to cover all the goils and all the degrees of 
goodness of each soil, can be'rcduced to a very moiiler^le*!rmit^ 
and yet furnish an appropriate value Jfor every assessable acre 
in the village. 

ZQB.eB of Cultivation practlbally made use of.—There v%s, 
in the North-West Provinces, a circumstance which facilitated this 
classification. It was observed that villages often had their cultiva¬ 
tion in three broadly distinguished belts or zones (in vefnacular 
hdr). The first was the homestead zone, that nearest the village and 
easily accessible to^anure and irrigation : long working and the 
supply of manure and water usually obliterated other distinctions. 
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and one rate (and that the highest) would represent all land in 
this condition. The nei^ zone was the ‘middle-land^’ in whidi 
perhapsfOatural soils had to be distinguished. Hie t'hird was the 
‘outside’ zone ; here soils had j^p be distinguished, cultivation was 
pooter and morr precarious, and water and manure were only 
occasionally available 

ft 

Tables of rent fbr each kind of soil in each village. 
iStandard rent rabes for kinds of soil in each cdrole. Called 
•the prevailing rates.’—The existing and past rent rolls «of* 
the viilages were scrutinized, and abstracted in the office, so as 
to give a table of rents for each kind of land\ local inquiries 
and inspections to test and verify the rates were also carried 
out. In this way certain standard rates were ascertained, 
by adopting the rates of carefully selected average fields of each 
principal class of soil. Thes^ rates were such as were known 
to be fair, and were considered to be average or sample rates, 
being uninfluenced by any exceptional or purely local circum¬ 
stances. Such standards were* called the ‘ prevailing rates ’6f the 
circle. 

* Corrected rent roll.’ Villages above and below the 
average.—Now it is obvious that if by a judicious comparison 
of rents actually paid, we have obtained a series of rates re¬ 
presenting each kind (and degree of kind) of soil recognized, and 
those rates represent neither very high nor very low rents, we 
have a scale of rates, which when applied to the soil areas of 
^a village, ought, so to speak, to represent a fairly accurate rental 
value of at least some villages in each circle. Those will be in fact 
all the average villages. Even then, the valuation total will not 
equal exactly the rental account as shown by the most accurate 
••'illd^ V ocqrds. For in each village, there are lands held (of the 
proprietor’s goodwill) ren^-free; and there are also the sir lands 
or home .farm (p. 79) of each co-sharer, either unrented, or 
paying nominal sums. As Government does not profess to 
ej&mpt these from paying Revenue, the proper rental value has 
to be puV on sucji lands. The rent roll of the village so 

’ Cara was taken to in-spect the villagas minutely and mark on the map 
the limits of the three zones, so that each * number ’ or field in the map 
could be arranged in a list showing its zone, its soij differ^ce (where that 
was needed), and the appropriate rent-rate set against,it. 
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supplemented, will, however, fairly correspond, as regards rates, to 
the actual rent roll of the tenant holdings; but (as I have above 
stated), this will be for average viBages. In each circle, however, 
there are sure to be villages above or below the gverage.; villages 
in whie];^ special features, confined to the village—such as caste 
of cultivator, number of tenants paying grain-rents \ large pro¬ 
portion of land \jot rented and in the handl of the proprietois 
* tliemselves—make itf impossible to say that rates clerived from 
the total of actual ^nant r^ts shown in the books, rejifesent 
a fair valuation. In such cases a specially 'corrected rent 
roll * has to be prepared; and this may be done, ^y, referring 
to the prevailing or standard rates of the circle, or else getting 
‘village rates* as they are called, i. e. rates for the particular 
village, which are either rates derived from the average incidence 
of the total recorded rental (for full paying lands) on tHe total 
paying area, or are rates observed to be paid on neighbouring 
and Similar holdings. 

In Bome cases the recorded rents may be incorrect.—But 
there is yet (unfortunately) another cause why the recorded 
rental roll of the village may not answer to a roll prepared 
according to prevailing rates ; it may be that the village papers 
are incorrect, or even fraudulently understate the real (or actual) 
rents paid ; in that case no one can complain justly, if the Settle¬ 
ment officer sets aside the village records, and a{>plies, as tie is 
empowered to do, the ‘ prevailing ’ rates of the circle. 

Allowance made in valuing Sir lands.—In speaking* above 
of the application of rates to land which doe» not pay rent 
because it is the proprietor’s home farm (or jfr), I should mention 
that it has been customary*10 make some allowapcusffrHljft 
benefit of the owners: the land is not valued at full (tenant) ijites 
for similar soil, but (under existing rules) at from ten to fifteen 
per cent, below those rates. 

Bdnt Bate Beports.—It musf also be mentioned, that the ‘ pre¬ 
vailing ’ rates, &c., intended to be made use of in calculation, have 
to be reported to the chjgf Revenue authority for sanction 

* Which itself is an indication of some exceptional precariousness of the 
crop (pp. 35,3^ note), sneh^as flood, drought, or depiedation by wild beasts. 
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before they are made use of. The reports give all the data and 
statistical information (iH a suitable form) on which t)ie rates pro¬ 
posed were ascertained. / 

Bental assets not quite l£ie whole; some addition may 
have to be m^e for other 'profits.—The total^^ rental- 
assets of a village being thus ascertained, there may* be some 
gddition to the total* to be made on account oi ‘ manorial ’ profits 
(as it is ofteh the custom to call them), and possibly to allow for * 
some*Valuablc waste which is not jjgsessablfe acre by acre at full 
rates, but still should not be allowed lo be wholly disregarded. 

Fropoytion of the assets which represents the Iiand 
Bevenue.—Of the total assets, the Government at first look sixty- 
six per cent, as its Land Revenue; but in those days the assets 
W'ere very loosely estimated; and moreover the Settlement holders 
w^ere very often farmers, sadr mdlguzdrs (as they were called), 
and others, whose right and responsibility were adequately 
recognized by the remaining thirty-three per cent. left them. *'But 
in later times when the real proprietors W'ere settled with, and 
assets were more accurately calculated, the rule came to be (and 
still continues) that from forty-five to fifty-five per cent, should be 
taken—fifty per cent, being the standard; anything above or below 
that requires to be specially reported and expressly sanctioned. 

The jama’.—The percentage of the total assets is not always 
mectanically taken as the village assessment, for there may be 
some further local peculiarity of circumstance or some feature 
of pasf history w'hich can be best allowed for by making a small 
lump addition to, or diminution in, the total. In any case the 
total assessment as finally sanctioned is called the jama\ It is 
fl’rStt^Tiuted ^as already staled' (p. «i 74) among co-sharers; so 
that^^ ordinarily the several co-sharers pay their own quota 
through their lambarddr, and the joint responsibility has but rarely 
to be enforced. 

Adjustment of rents to suitq;he Settlement rates.—Rtwill 
be noticed«that in the North-West Provinces, although the rents 
used as a basis of calculation arenas far as possible rates in 
actual (present) use, there is nothing to prevent the landlords 
from enhancing their ordinary tenants’ rents^ in future, so long 
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as the Rent Law allows it, or the tenaijfs agree. At the Settle- 
ment only*certain privileged tenants are entitled to have their 
rents actually fixed for th^m by ^e Settlement Officer, the rest 
depend on voluntary settlement with the lafldlord, and with 
recourste to a suit for enhancement under the Rent Law, if 
nedlessary. But a^ a matter of fact in })^st Settlements, the 
^ officer in charge did a great deal, as friend *of bcfh parties, fb 
bKng about an adju|tmefit ^ 

This refers to i^e past?—This account of the assessment 
refers to what has Ijeen done in all modern Settlements up to the 
latest series. In the future it is hoped that revisions‘of Settle¬ 
ment will be effected with greater facility. That ultimately no 
new demarcation, survey, or land valuation and soil classification 
will be required, is probable. It will only be necessary to revise 
the existing rates on some general principle of a percentage 
addiyon; and only in the less developed estates will it be 
necessary to provideribr the assessment of new cultivation ^ 
System applied to Oudh.—The system just sketched out 
was applied to Oudh, only that there, the Settlement was only 
occasionally with the villages; in most cases a single Taluqdar 
landlord was settled with (in one sum) for an estate comprising 
a greater or less number of villages; and these were in different 
stages of preservation as regards their rights in the second 
degree. The Taluqdiir's Revenue payment was based on* the 
aggregate of the sums leviable as rent from each pillage* 
Attention was therefore paid more to individual villages and 
their rent according to what past payn^ents Had been, and 
what they now might be with reference to local circumst^ces, 
and less to general rates of rent for soils, prevailing throughout* 
circles. It might be that some whole villages under the Talu(fddr 
were entitled to a ‘sub-settlement' (p. 132); and their the pay¬ 
ment they had to make was fixc^ so much higher as would allow 
• * 

^ Otherwise if the tenants are strong they resist the just denlands of an 
easy-going landlord; or if weak they are made to pay rents that may 
approach a gick-rent. t 

^ In L. S. B. I. vol. i. p. 355 ff., I have given an outline of the proposals 
made and of th^ discufsions which have t&en place, regarding the future 
procedure of revision Settlements. , 
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for the Taluqd^r’s profit^ as well a8«thet}overament share \ In 
most cases, however, there were only sub-proprietcrs, of pl<^S 
(p. 132) whose Revenue payme^it was ^xed so as to allow at least 
for the minimum legal profit. A Taluqdir can never get to 

than ten per cent, profit after paying the Revenue; how much 

\, 

more he gets on the whole estate, depends on the number of 
tillages entitled to*" sub-settlement and the number of sub-pro- 
prietom and occupancy-tenants. ^ " 

Applied to the Central Pro'v:&iceB. l^qual inoidenoe of 
Bents how, to be secured.—The modification of the system, 
as applied to the Central Provinces, is chiefly if not solely 
caused by tne necessity of securing to the utmost degree 
possible, an equal incidence of rents. The. result of the some¬ 
what artificial creation of proprietors over the villages was, that 
a large measure of protection had to be accorded to the tenantry 
(pp.‘ 94,140). And this is given effect to by legal provision that 
the rents of all occupancy-tenants shall be fixed for the term of 
Settlement by the Settlement Officer; and as* the Act gives 
power to settle all other rents also, and certain conditions arise 
in consequence of such fixing, it is admissible to say broadly, 
that in practice all rents are fixed at Settlement and for the term 
of it. The Settlement Officer*s task is therefore not merely to 
fix rates for the purposes of Revenue calculation—rents which 
may be more than realized by the landlord afterwards; he deter- 
,mines, rents which are actually payable, and at the same time 
serve as the basis of assessing the Land Revenue. Hence it is 
especially impbrtant [hat the incidence of tlie rates should be, as 
far as possible, equal in all yillages. It was perceived that this 
•Object fibuli best be secured, if b/!some process we could reduce 
all t»oils, sq to speak, to a ‘ common denominator,'—that is, if we 
could aic“rtain tl^e relative value of one soil to anothe?, and thus 

* If the village were independent, would get fifty per cent, of the assets 
(the Government taking fifty per cent.—p. 18,^. But as it is holding ander 
a landlord,**reference to t|;<e lease, or to past custom, may Ihow that the 
landlord is entitled to twenty*five per cent, (it can never be less than ten per 
cent.); in that case the village would be ^'tsessed at seventy-five per cent, of 
the assets, of which fifty goes to Government and twenty-five to the Taluqdiur. 
If the village terms were such that they got less thag twen|y-five per cent^ 
they would not be entitled (under the law of 1866) to a sub-setUemeat at all. 
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by multiplying area of each soil in a village, by an appropriate 
number or/factor,* could reduce each total area to a number of 
units of the same practical valp or productive capaafy. As 
a matter^fact, this has been fotind possible. • It was observed 
that wl^ people are shy aLout telling the true rent paid for 
this or that soil per acre, they will disclose ^and other means are 
also open for discovering) how one* soil is f&lued^ relatively to 
* another. Let us suppose'for example two villages in a ‘ circle ’ 
(p. 181) A and B. %ach has i,oco acres; but A’s is made up 
of 300 acres ‘blackysoil' and 700 ‘ red soil.' B's, pn the other 
hand, consists of 600 black and 400 red. By experimential reaping 
of crops, by analysis of rents and other sources of information, 
it is found that -the productiveness of ‘black’ to ‘ red’ soil is as 
20:12. We can then reduce the area of A and B to eqijal area 
units and sec whether the existing rent is equal in incidence or not. 

^ / 300 X 20= 6,000 

For A’s area= < 700 x 12= 8,400 

I 14,400 units of equal value. 

/ 600 X 20=12,000 
But B’s =<400x12= 4,800 

V 16,800 units of equal value. 

Now suppose that each village rental is at present R. i4:>oo. 
Dividing this by the number of equal soil units, the unepilal 
incidence at once appears: A is in fact paying i:VWrF==i*i\ 
anaSy while B is paying so if we can 

find out a general fair rate, we can raise qne or* other or both. 
Suppose we find (by comparison of the highest rented villages) 
that 2-0 anas is a full but proper rate, the first village \fbuld'tJU- 
raised to R. 1,800 and the second to,R. 2,100, and,yet w^e^are 
sure that Jhe general rates are equal. ^ »*. 

Determination, of ‘ factor ’ numbers.—The general factors 
or nutnbers by which each soil 'must be multiplied to give !he 
equal value units, are determined for whple iahstls or other 
convenient areas, and can^}e modified slightly to aljow for 
accidental peculiarities of soils. Thus if 24 is the factor 
Am good * Jtahhar’*iice-la,nd:^ it may be taken as 22 if the 
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situation is not as fa^urable for the retention of water, 
and as i 6 if it is on a bad slope, &c. In each iahsB they make 
out a list of the soils which it^is nec^sary to distinguish; and 
under each, the'varieties of position, surface, slope, &c., which 
represent different grades or conditions of the same soil, are 
noted. If land is ve^y valuable and competitiQn rents run high, it 
may be needpd to\nake a rather extensive list of such varieties; ^ 
but that is not usually the case; rents are uniformly low add 
not very varied—in all but the best*developqd districts. 

Bent rates per unit. —As to the ‘ unit \ rates of rent, they 
have tables of all the village areas reduced to equal units; and 
from these it can be seen what the maximum rates are; an 
analysis of them will give an experienced oiBScer who has 
studie(^ the ground, a very good idea of a suitable standard 
figure that may represent a fair value and yet not cause too 
great a rise all at once. A standard unit rate being adopted, it 
is easy to modify it for any particular village by a small change 
upwards or downwards so as to meet local peculiarities of caste 
or other special circumstances which affect agricultural life and 
can only be reached in this way. Thus, supposing the actual 
unit incidence of the last Settlement period is 0*65 ana ; and 
with reference to increased cultivation and rise of prices, o*8o 
woi^d be a more suitable standard rale for the new Settlement; 
this' might, in some villages, be raised to 0*82 or 0-85 and 
^llowqd to fall to 0*75 or even to 0-70 in others. Given the 
‘factors’ and the ‘unit rate of rent’ it is a mere matter of 
arithmetic to don vert, the figures back into actual rate of rent for 
each area of soil in the vill^ge^as it appears in the map and 
•i'nd^x-il'gisrer {Shajra and Khahd). The rental value being 
thu^ ascertained, the Revenue rate is easily calculated and the 
village ma^p up as already described. • 

Applied to the Fanjdb. —In the PanjXb, again, we have the 
same Settlement system as regards survey, records, &c! f but 
there was a certain 'difference in the method of assessment, 
which ,^s, however, one of dctai^ Unlike the North-West 
Provinces, the bulk of village lands is not held by cash-paying 
tenants. And even where such tenants appear in the returns, 
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it is often because they pay ordy at Revenue rates (which of 
course aje^cash) and not a competition rent in any shape 
and where there are paying tena^s, their rent is in kind. Con> 
sequently* it is not so easy—and at the first*Settlements* was 

not possible at all—to calculate cash rental values directly. 

■ 

Standard rates^ derived from Bpecimm holdings. Pre¬ 
liminary sanction to these required.— The^Setll^ment officer 
therefore calculates'direct Revenue rates per acre for each 
kind of soil in Ae village estate; and these are*based 
on what the rent;^! 'assets* would be if a ca§h rent was 
uniformly paid; and (as usual) the revenue is abou> fifty per 
cent, of these assets. Just as before, ‘ circles ’ l(in which the 
conditions are approximately the same) arc arranged, and 
broadly distinguishable classes of loil aie adopted withiji each 
circle. Then certain central or standard rates are made out by 
taking a sufficient number of fair &pecinun holdings representing 
each \ind of soil^ and finding out what they actujilly pay in cash 
(if it is possible); and if not, what the fair cash value of the 
grain rental is. (Observe the jsame principle of basing observa¬ 
tion on what is the actual fact). This work if well done, really 
furnishes a very fair standard of rental value as applying to 
all similar lands. But owing to their being calculated rates, 
they are themselves made the subject of a special prelimipary 
report. When sanctioned, they are used, not as actual rates,* bUt 
as a sort of standard around which the actual rales j^houl^ 
hover;—they give certain limits much above or much below 
which a fair assessment should not go^ FirA the average 
villages of the circle are dealt with—those in which, on the 
whole, there is no reason why^-ates above or below t^e Aanoaid * 
should be adopted. And to them t^c standard-rates will* be 
more approximately applied, but still with regard*,to the 
character ot particular fields and their condition, and existing 
rents f the caste of the cultivators also, will often make soihe 
modification necessary 

1 See p. 14L, where the reason^f this appears. 

* See Z. .S'. B. /. vol. u. p. 572 for the leasons why this notice of 
caste has to be f^en. * 
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Second report on iS^sessment rates.—But in each circle 
there will be villages, some much above, and some much below, 
the average; and then the central raf^s will need to be raised 
or lowered considerably in their application. And such changes 
will have to be justified in a further Report on actixul rates 
made use of. ^ 

When once rates are satisfactorily settled, the village jamct ^ 
is calculated by the simple process of multiplying the. area bf 
each kind of soil in the village by the appropriate rate. On 
the total sum so obtained, some general increase or decrease 
may be ordered, as already explained (p. 184). 


It will have been noticed lh*at in all provinces, the rates and the 
final Jama' are all the subject of careful report, so that every 
chance of mistake is obviated; moreover the proprietors who are 
being assessed ^ave considerable opportunity, under the Revenue 
Procedure Law, for appealing; so that it is Unlikely (in the 
present day at any rate) that an assessment will be unreasonable 
without its coming to notice and being at once revised. 

• Allowance for improvements. —It should also be noticed 
that assessments are alw'ays arranged so as to allow the co-sharer 
or occupant who has spent his labour or capital in making an 
improvement, to get the benefit of it. (See Chap. IX, at the end.) 

• To same extent, of course, it is unavoidable to tax improvements ; 
for the long-continued labour and careful cultivation which have 
brought up whet was once a desert, to its present state—perhaps of 
garden land paying 'the highest Revenue rate—-is as much an 
‘ improvement * and an expenditure of private means, as is the new 

.•weiTbr vaev; embankment on whirfi a richer proprietor has just 
spent 500 rupees in a lump payment. But it is possible directly to 
encourage ^he expenditurf: of capital; and for that reason, all 
provincdsJiave th^ir rules under which a certificate of siich works 
being executed, is panted, and then the land will be rated at a 
Se^^tlement, only on its unimproved aspect—as if the work had not 
been done, so that the whole extra benefit goes to the maker of the 
improvembnt for the^pedod of years which the certificate specifies. 
After that, the land will pay its proper rate according to its class. 
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Fltzotuatiiig .^BBessments. ^ 

Fxc^tlonal tracts subject to river action, or in a desert 
climate. * Fluctuating systems must be self-acting to a great 
extent.—In many provinces there are confiderable tracts ef 
*c«untr)% or even siAall groups of lands, where the cro^s are 
always very precarious, eithef owing to liability to drought or to 
floods, or to changes caused by the capricious action of the 
rivers. In such cases, no fixed assessment for a term of years, 
adapted to the average of ordinary conditions, cati be applied. 
If a very low rate wye fixed, even that could not be paid in the 
W'orst years; while there might occasionally be a whol§ series 
of years of fine harvests in which such rates w'ould be quite 
inadequate. It is true that all assessments are strictly moderate, 
and are designed expressly to meet Vic average conditions of harvest 
success. A me/e deficiency (or even a considerable failure) in 
any one year, ought not to affyt the payment, at any rale beyond 
what can be adjusted by suspending the demand or making a 
partial remission. But the tracts we are speaking of, are subject 
to such violent changes, that no average considerations of this 
kind meet the case. Ingenuity has there been exercised to dgvise 
a system of assessment which should be, as far as iiossible, Self- 
acting, and should rise and fall with the result of each hpvestj 
w'ithout having recourse to a separate detailed Settlement for eac h 
season, with its attendant inconvenience^and expense. Two 
points have to be considered, (i^ the extent of land sown; 
(a) the degree of success attained on that area : fon irf'rna}' i>e 
that the whole area has been sow n, b\jt only a quarter-crop has 
been reappd; on the other hand it may be that only onr half the 
normal area was cultivated, but the result on that limited area 
was vfiry good. All systems of ^ fluctuating assessment ’ depehd 
on a measurement, after each harvest,* of, the area actually 
under cultivation, and on a general estimate of the crop—as full, 
one-half, one-quarter, or practically nil. Certain rates, already 
devised, are tfl^n applied. 
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The System designed in the* ^mer dietrlot. In Ajiper an 
ingenious system has betn adopted, of fixing a standard area of 
cultivation which is recorded as reduced to units of dry (hnirrigated) 
cultivation \ For this, at a certain (quite^ easy) rate per acre, 
a ‘standard* Reyenue-total is fxed. It is'then determined that 
this rate may he allowed to vary within certain limits: e.g. if 
the rate is 10 anas^ it may not rise above 1 anas or faAl below 
8] anas. Suppose that the average area of cultivation of all kinds 
(when reduced to units) is 560 acres, and ‘that the dry rate is 
10 anas per acre, then the standard revenue will be 560 x 10 anas 
= R. ^o. But in a good year, the cultivaliort will rise to (say) 6 fo 
(calculated in dry acres); applying |his to tile standard Revenue 
(of R. 350) the rate would be only 8 k»'tnas per acre: but as 8^ is 
the minimurp, the Revenue payable would bcj^fiyox 8|=R. 366, or 
R. 16 move than the standard. But next year the season is bad 
and the cultij'ation falls to 460 (dry acres); here if we were to 
apply the standard Revenue of R. 350, it would come to 12J anas 
per acre; but the maximum is 11^, so that th^ Collector would only 
take 460 X 1or R. 323, and if mit the rest. 

Furtlier provision is also made for the case where, though the 
area can be measured as so much land having a crop of some kind, 
the crop itself was only ‘one-half’ or ‘one-quarter’ or so poor as 
not to be counted. The areas nre first divided by these frattions 
before applying the rate. 




InstalmentB. 

Bevenue not paid in one annual sum.—It is a matter of im¬ 
portance to fix the dates at which the Land Revenue is paid. 
Thia is not required in one sum, but in instalments. And these 
are fixed with reference chiefly to the harvests; for landlords 
tannot pay their Revenue till they have got in their rents, and 
tenants cannot discharge their rents until the harvest is reaped;— 
and if they are cash «ents, not till they have had time to sell the 
Again, one harvest will produce grain that is chiefly kept ’ 
for food, *and another the crops that are sold; a larger 
proportion* of rent (and ^-Revenue) can therefore be paid after 
the ortfe’than after the other. Moreover as the Revenue is 
always payable in cash, the perjpds of its falling due are divided, 
otherwise there is too great a demand, all at onoe, for Silver 

i 

i 

* Thijjf is easy, because the various irrigated rates are always multiples oi 
the dry rate: thus the tank-rate is (say) six times the dry: the ' well ’ rate 
four times, mid so on: so that every acre of tank-laq||l connp as six dry, and 
of wdl-land as four dry. , 
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to make the payments; and such sodden demand causes 
prices to /all, while the rate of interest rises. The Central 
Government has enfqrcec] upon the local authorities the necessity 
of fixing, instalments, not so nftich by general rules, as with 
refereni^e to the needs of ea^ portion of the district or even of 
individual estates. 


Aefiisal pf Settlement. 

» t 

Though it was commoner in past years, it may still* conceivably 
occur that some proprietor will refuse the Setdement; i. e. 
after he has appealed up to the chief Revenue authority, and has 
not been successful, he declines the Responsibility for the Revenue 
assessed. In that case he is excluded from the management of 
his land for a term of years (fixed by the Land Revenue Act), 
but i^ allowed a certain percentage (or mahkdna^ as it is called). 
Further details are unnecessary. 

% 

The Iiand Becorde. 

Preservation of the information as to rights and as to 
agricultural conditions gained in the process of Settlement. 
—When the inquiries of the Sc‘ttlement Officer have resulted yi 
determining all the rights and interests in land that are undis¬ 
puted, or at least in possession, and are not merely the subject* 
of unsettled litigation'; when the assessments are ready, and 
rents fixed as far as the law and practice require; the varied and 
important details (both statistical .and concerning rights) tlynt >ha 
been got together, have to be embodied in a number of formal 
records, drawn up in tabular statemclits or otherwise, as the 
experience of the past has suggested or as the Revenue Circular 
Orders provide. The Acts preficribe the records in general 
terml, leaving all details as to form and contents to be mgulated 
locally. 

»» • 

* Decrees affecting land are always communicated to the Revenue 
authorities, so t^t the pecessary entries may be made when the matter is> 
finally settled. . 


o 
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It will be sufficient to indicate the general nature of tiiese records } 
the precise form of the ctnef documents, as well as the supplemen¬ 
tary statements which different provincial rules require, cai^be found 
out in each province from the Rules and Circulars, and especially 
by^oing to a CoHector’s Record^Dffice and getting some instructed 
Record-Keeper to show the Record V)f any village and explain the 
forms and statements contained in the volumes. ' 

< Zfature of^ the l^corda.—The documents are partly siaiistical^ 
i; e. bearing on the agricultural conditionb, soil, products, and' 
other particulars of the estate ; par*ly having refertnee to rights 
in the soil and to the Revenue shares^and rents payable; village 
customs < 3 earing on the land revenue management are also 
recorded. “ 

In general we have the following documents:— 

1. The-village map {Shajr'a)^ already alluded to (pp. 176-7). 

2. The field-index {Khasra), which is a descriptive register 

showing the serial number, who owns, who cultivates, 
and what crop, if any, each field bears. (There'may 
be appendices showing lists of wells and other particulars 
of irrigation, &c.) 

3. * Village-Statements,* showing concisely all the statistical 

facts, population, and other details, about the village. 

4. The Khewat, which is a record of the shares and revenue- 

responsibility of each member of the proprietary body. 

5. Jamabandi, or list of tenants^ and their rents., 

6. The Wajib-ul-arz^ or record of village customs ^ 

Special character of the Record of Bights in the Panjdb.— 
In the Panjib, owiri^ to the position of tenants in general, the 
^eu'at and Jamabandi (4 and g) are combined into one detailed 
statement ^also called Jamabandi), which is in itself a complek 
record of all rights andinWrests, showing every holding, of whatever 
kind. It is renewed in great detail once in four years; and in 
the intermediate years an abridged form is kept up. The list 
of shares and state of proprietary interests is there specially 

’ In the North-West Provinces and (^udh a formal acceptfmce of the 
revenue-1espoDbibility, signed by the landlord or by the representative 
bunbarddrs as the case may be, is one of the Records. In the Panj&b this 
has been abolished as unnecessary. 
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shown by the Skqfra-nasd, or genealoj^pcal tree, which gives all 
the family Telationships in the village, and the shar^ an4 holding 
of each. 

• • " 

^ Beoording village oustoilia in the Faz^db. —The * Record of 
village 'Customs * used to contain all sorts of customs,' not merely 
abdut managing ti^ village, about fees or 4^es payable by non¬ 
proprietors, and such like, but its customs<^of inheritance and 
► adoption, &c. This ^as coriginally needed in the PanjSb, where the 
Hindu and Muhammadan laws are little, if at all, followed J^y the 
agricultural castes ; but of late years such matters have been held 
unsuitable to be placed in Turmal records, as they are not always 
undisputed. Local iSustoms arc now collected in ‘Tribal Codes,’ or 
books called ‘ Riwdj-i-dm ’; these are useful for refetence, but 
have no legal authority beyond what other works* of history or 
general information have. 

Iiegal presumption of correctness.—This remark reminds 
me to notice that the Records, when properly attested, are legally 
presumed to be correct till the contrary*is shown—which may 
be either in a law-suit, or by the Record being in due course 
altered in consequence of change by sale, inheritance or other¬ 
wise. These changes are,, however, not made in the actual 
documents attested at Settlement (which themselves are never 
altered except on one or two (limited) grounds prescribed by 
law). They are noted in annual papers, which are in the same 
form as the initial Records. • 

Register of mutations of rights and interests.—The rdgfs- 
tration of all changes which occur since the completion ^f tha 
Settlement Record, is one of the duties of the Revenue Adminis¬ 
tration, described in a concluding chaptgr; bift it may here 
receive a pas^ng notice because it js directly connected with the 
prospects of future SetllemenlTwork. • 

Difficulty of' keeping the Becordsi^n correspondence vfith 
the fkcts.of Che time. —In the old d&}s, whey the Setflements 
were made, the records were fairly copied and bound up in 
volumes; tlye original was placed in the Collector's Record-room, 
and copies were deposited at the Tahsil aifd with the Pahvdrfs in 
each village office. But as t^pK went on, these Records gi^dually 
ceased to correspond with the existing state of things. Registers 
of mutations ^re indeed maintained as now; but the Patwdrh 
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were inefficient, inspection was unsystematic, and many changed 
escaped Record altogether. In short, when the thirfy years (or 
other period) of the Settlement came to an end, the maps and 
Records were fodnd to be of so littje use—so many changes had 
occurred—that the whole work of survey and record hadmsually 
to be done over again* , 

* How overcome “of late years. —The plan is now quite ^ 
differept. An initial set of documents is provided by the Settle¬ 
ment ; and these represent what was the correct state of things 
for the date .or time at which the Records vjf*re officially signed 
and attested. Then a set of statements, in the same form, is 
maintained b 5 ^ the Patwdris in a state of continual correctness, 
by periodically introducing all changes reported and entered in the 
Registry of mutations as soo’n as they have been approved of 
by the Collector. In the same way, copies of the map are kept 
correct by entering, in'■red lines, all changes in the old fields and 
the extension of cultivation by new fields, &c. This improve¬ 
ment will, it is hoped, completely obviate the necessity for any 
future resurvey and complete compilation of records of rights. 
The change has been rendered possible—(i) by the establishment 
of the Departments of Land Records (p. 20) charged with the 
supervision of these documents; (2) by the organizing and 
traiuing of the staff of Paiwdris and their supervisors; (3) by 
enforcing, under penalty, the report of all changes by inheritance, 
(jift, sgle, possessory mortgage, &c.; (4) by organizing regular 
inspections by Patwdris and supervisors, which not only bring to 
light changes In thejnap, and in the record of rights, but ala# 
provide the requisite information as to extension of cultivation, 
kind of crop cultivated, harvest dut-turn, and other agricultural 
details. 

Xbcemplifled by the Act XVII of 1887 .—The Panj^b Land 
Rtfvenue Act (XVII of 1887) was drafted at a time when this system 
had been fully developed and had already begun to bear fruit 
The Act was therefore able to prescribe definitely that there is to be 
(i) an filial record and (2) a corrected * edition ’ of this—namely 
a series of annual records in exact^ the same form. The first is 
maintained untouched for reference ; the oth^s mz^y alter year by 
year, showing the changes that have occurred. I^ut this is only 
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a legally enacted de^ption ofVfaat the practice is, id fact, in aU 
Ntnthem India (including the Central Pi?ovinces), 

% ^ 

Chaages reported for sanotion. —As the records have a legal 
prescription in their favour, it is^iecessary thatothey should’only 
take i^te of changes that are real and have been acted on; 
hence, though the Paiwdri notes in his diary any change that 
is reported (p. 29), he does not embody it in the Annual Record 
dll it has been officiklly passed or approved. 

_ 0 9 

The English Settlement Report. —During the progress of 
the Settlement there may be more than one report required— 
notably, under all systems, the Report on the proposed Assess¬ 
ment and the rent- (or revenue-) rates; these are printed. But 
in order to sum up,,in a convenient form, not only the principal 
features of the assessment, but iill the local, historical, land- 
tenure and customary lore that has been gathered together by 
the Settlement Officer in the course of las study of the district, 
an linglish Settlement Report (which is not one of the formal 
Records of SeCllcment) is prepared. These volumes are some¬ 
times of the greatest interest and value. 

In the Fanjib the latest Settlement Reports are confined to the 
financial aspect of the work, and the local folk-lore and land-tenure 
information is placed in the ‘ District Gazetters,’ which may some¬ 
times be capable of revision or improvement on these subjects, 
when a new Settlement takes place. The change is, therefore, 
merely one o^form ' 

Records, how preserved. —The formal Records of SetMemerft 
and the Annual Records are always in the Vernacular (the local 
government prescribing the language). ‘They are bound in 
volumes, copies being available at* the Collector’s Office and at 
the TahsUy &c. There is a formal method of attestation prescribed 
by the Acts. ^ ^ 

» Bssui&d.—It will be convenient, before proceeding I0 the third 
system (p. 149)—the Raiyatzvdrf —to give a brief resumd ofihe 
main facts stbout the village {oxmahdl) Settlements—which belong 
to the ‘temporary' (or non-^ermanent) clasfe (p. 149). 

^ In Madras too the SettleiMnt Reports are fiscal: information about 
tenures and district history is to be found in the volumes called * District 
Manuals.* • , 
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Where there happens to be^'a landlord over a number of 
villages, he may be setd'ed with in one sum for thejvbole, and 
then thef e may be (in some cases) subordinate Settlements made, 
determining the yillage payments. 

But when the village (or group dT lands in several villages, but 
held by one proprietary body) is the Settlement-unit, the whole 
i?, assessed to one C'fm, for which the body is jointly and severally 
liable,—until^ by * perfect ’ partition, the joint liability may hat * 
dissol^d. The liability of each co-f^harer is) however, separately 
determined and recorded, and this depends on the principle of 
co-sharing or on the constitution of the villa^fe. 

The village and all its holdings and tenures are demarcated 
on the ground, and recorded in appropriate records after 
survey. * 

The*^object of a Settlement is, briefly: 

(1) To assess the I^nd Revenue; 

(2) To furnish the Collector (and his assistants and subordi¬ 
nates) with a correct list of the persons by whom it is payable; 

(3) To secure the right and title, not only of the proprietors, 
but also of sub-proprietors, or tenants, or any others that may 
have an interest in the village lands or be entitled to some share 
in the profits or to some other payment. 

Absence of Title Deeds.—It will be remembered that the 

Settlement * Record of Rights' does away with the necessity for 

all the cumbrous title deeds of European countries. There may 

be specific grants, and other documents for -special purposes; 

and modem scles and mortgages are usually effected with the 

aid of stamped and registered documents. But these are a small 

fraction vpf^the land titles; written leases for tenants ‘are also 

quite the exception, at any rate in some of the provinces; the 

‘ Record o^ Rights,* therefore, is the mainstay of landed titles in 
1* * * 
general. 
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Section rv.*^ 

# # 

Settlements without a middbeman (Baiyajwdii systems). 

(The Madras Revenue System.—First beginnings of a 
BaiyatwdTi system.—Interrupted by tlf^ attempt to make 
a Permanent (landlord:) Settlement .—1 have alr^dy described 
liow the Bengal Ptrmanenj; Settlement was applied to •certain 
parts of the Madra's territftries (p. i66). As a matter of fact 
the Permanent Setftement was not introduced before a Jt)eginning 
had been made with another system. When tlj^t part of the 
present Salem {S/lam) district, known as the Baramah^l (or 
‘twelve e.states'), was acquired «in 1792, Captain Read, and 
the celebrated Munro (afterwards Sir T. Munro, Governor of 
Madras) as his assistant, were instructec^ to make a Settlement, 
the principles of which were vory much of their own devising. 
The plan worked out by them, though bearing but little resem¬ 
blance to the modern system, still undoubtedly contained the 
germs of that method of dealing with separate holdings, and 
of laying a rate on the land rather than arranging a payment 
for the individual, which we call the Raiyatwari Settlement 
system. The work gradually extended to the large area of 
other districts that were acquired in quick succession (by t^pse, 
treaty 6r by conquest) between 1792 and 1801. The course of 
these early Settlements on original methods, was intArupted 
both by war and also by the general attempt to piake a landlord 
Permanent Settlement; and when that attempt failed, the 
authorities were bent on to’^ingf what was calle^ ^ * village 
Settlement.' 

Madras village Settlements.—It* has beep already rbentioned 
(p. 100) that in some districts, but chiefly in Tanjorc and in the 
covpitry adjoining Chingleput, t^re were traces of bodies of village 
co-sharers-^then distinguished by the name of mirdsi^r families. 
In Chingleput they were so far in surviv£Cl, ]^at Mr. Lionel Place, 
an able and zealous Colleclpr at the close of the last century, 
had really attained considerable success by making title villa^ 
co-sharers (^s a b^dy) liable for a sum total of Revenue, which they 
apportioned among themselves in their own way; his arrangements, 
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in fact, bore considerable resebiblance t</ the laxidlord*viUage 
Settlements of the north, i- But, even in the absence of ^uch spec^ 
survivals, it was thought that, as a general method, a ktmp sum 
might be fixed for each village as a who^e, and that a headman or 
* renter * might found to acoept the responsibility for this, on 
a lease for a period of years, and that the sense of the body of local 
cultivators could be relied on to secure—which was thq Essential 
point—that the burden should be fairly divided among the culti¬ 
vating landholders. r.The Reports that have behn Written regarding 
these village, leases hardly establish the universal failure* of the • 
experiment ; nevertheless, whenever (either'originally or as th*fe 
result *of historical conditions) the <• village landholders had no 
natural connexion or system of cu-shariixg, it mlist have been always 
doubtful how far the burden would have beef justly apportioned, 
and how fnir the ‘ renter,’ at the head, would abstain from making 
himself the viii^^ual autocrat and proprietor of the whole ^ 

Village lease system is superseded by* the Baiyatw&ri.— 
The Ra^>aiwdit system was, however, destined to gain the 
day. Munro always held out for dealing ‘ kulwdr* as he 
called it—that tre atmg ‘ eacl;i and every ’ {kul) holding ^di- 
vidually. And as he had visited England in 1807, and had 
an oppoituniiy of personally explaining his views to the Court 
of Directors, the end was that, in a despatch of December 16, 
1812, the Raiyatwdrf system was formally ordered to be adopted 
(on the expiry of such village leases as were still running) for all 
estates which were not already established as Zaminddris. 

Modem system begins 1865-68.;;—We must pass over all the 
early history of changes and developments, and cbme at once 
16 thet years 1855-58, when a general revision of the first 
Settlements and the appointment of a Director of Settlements 
were determined on. « 

Its features.—The Madras Settlement commences .with an 
accurate siirVey, very much like that described in the last section, 
only that primary attentiorf is paid to the division of the cultivated 
land in*'each village into permanent (carefully deifiarcated) 

‘ su^ey numbers ’ or lots as neaiJy as possible representing the 
individual, holdings. The work is carried out by^a separate 
survey staff, which ftiriiishes the village map. The map is (as 
usual) accompanied by a descript^'i' register of all holdings, 

t < 

See the matter discussed in L. S. B. I. vol. iii. p a6 ff. 
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* ^ 
which serves, in fact, as an incjex to th^ map. The Settlement 
staff theyi* proceeds with the grouping of villages, the classi¬ 
fication of soils arid the a^essment of the revenue demand. The 
Raiyatwlri system does n<jt (ffofess to determine rigffts in 
the way that the North-West system does; dealing with the 
acdial occupant o^ each field, there is no i^ed to do*more than 
, value and assess the fields correctly. Neve^Theless^as the actual 
dbcupant (or he an^ his relations jointly) is practically, |p most 
cases, the owner, thp Settl^ihent records do really secure rights 
to a great extent; a^d an extract from the Settlement register is 
as good a working title-deed as can be wished. If tlfcre is any 
dispute about right, it is settled by the Civil Courts; fhe Settlement 
OflScer will not take any action beyond recording the person in 
actual occupation of the land. . 

Demarcation: fixed fields a feature of the system.— 
Previous to survey, there is the demarcation of village boundaries, 
as well as those of each field or ‘survey number'; and provision 
is made for seftling disputes as to exactly where the boundary 
line is or should be \ 

It will be noticed (see also p. ii) that under the Madras (and 
Bombay) systems, the ‘ fields,’ or ‘ survey numbers ’—as we shall 
call them, for that is the correct term—are fixed things, and can 
never be altered except by formal proceedings as to internal 
subdivi^on. •Every field very generally represents a holding,*or 
not less than a holding; but there are some detailed rule:^which 
I do not go into!! In Madras there is no minimum size for 
fields; but inconveniently small holdings of the ^ame kind may, 
under certain conditions, be cli^bb^d together 

• • . 

It will sometimes happen that sfeveral relations jointly ^wn 

a survey number, but the shares can always be demarmted on the 
ground bjt the Survey Department. Iif that casg the slj^ires do not 
make'SO many new ‘numbers,’ but are indicated by a letter 
attached to the general survey number: thus 21 A, 21 B, &c. Such 
divi^ons ax# technically called ‘ interstitial fields,’ and there are 
certain conditions, e. g. that they must be camlet—a shSre cannot 
consist of a little bit here and a bit there. 

^ Act XXVIII of i860 (ameaded by Madras Act II of 1884) gives the 
necessary powew. • 

2 See L. 5 '. B. 4 , vol. iii. p. 56. _ 
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anmplng of vUU^ imi« Imait oondltion. (dry 

cultivation). —The next task is to arrange the villngjes of the 
tract under Settlement, into groups ^ (Cultivation is broadly 
distinguished into ‘ wet ’ (or irilgated) and ‘ dry' (which depends 
on rainfall supplemented by wells, &c.) The grouping is (^ifEftrent 
according as one or other is prevalent. * Dry' villages are formed 
into groups, in each of which the conditions are similar vnth 
regard to climate, situation, market facdities, proximity to 
a railway line or a town, situation on high upland’ or low-lying 
land, and the like. These groups are placed in the tables in 
order of a excellency; and it will afterwards appear that the 
assessment i^- greatly simplified by this, since a single series 
of rates can be applied to the several groups by a sliding scale ; 
e. g. what is the highest rat^ in the third group will be the 
third in the first group, the second in the second group; and 
so on. ' 

Soil classification.—Practice has determined that, in general, 
all soils can be classified in a series of five :— ' 

(1) Alluvial and ‘ permanently improved * (exceptional soils). 

(2) Black cotton soil {regar). 

(3) Red ferruginous. 

(4) Calcareous (this is rare). 

(s) Arenaceous—more or less pure sand in coast districts. 

'’Each ‘ series * is divided into classes according as ther^ is more 
ir kss^ of ihe mineral consHluent which characterizes the * series.’ 
This constituent is technically referred to as ‘ clay ’ (whatever its 
actual nature)^ Each series may have either (i) nearly pure 
‘clayj’ (2) half clay and l\alf ^and; (3) a preponderance of 
sand. They reckon fourteen classes in all to cover all the 
above * series.' And, once more, each class may have several 
sorts-— ordinary, inferior, &c. « 

lihort mode of designation.—In tables of rates, howevdtf it is 
not necessary to write out at length the whole descriptioiT. Each-kind 
is briefly indicated by tfie aid of two numbers—by a Roman numeral 
for the^‘ class * and an Arabic nume%^ for the ‘ sort.’ The ‘ series * 

This is jnst, in fact, the formation of 'Assessment Circles,*'as in 
Northern India (p. 181). 
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does not need indicatVig, becausi classes I, f 1 always belong to the' 
* exceptional’ series; classes III, IV and^ to the ‘regar'; VI, VII 
and VlIMo the * red *; IX, X and XI to the ‘ calcareous ’; ^tid XII- 
XIV to the ‘arenaceous.’ soil described as VI11. 5 (for example) 
would mean red ferruginous seriate of class (VIV) containing not 
, mor$ than half clay, and of the worst sort (5). 

• 

Cl-rouplng of ‘ wet ’ villages. The ‘ wet' villages aire grouped 
according to the character of the irrig^on source^ whether 
liom an anicut (i.e. a S3's‘tem of channels distributing water from 
a river confined by a weir) oafrom a tank which always haf water, 
or from a more precariou's source (p. 10). These distinctions 
are found to oblitemte differences caused by situatioiv In the 
‘ wet ’ groups, the ‘ series * and ‘ class ’ of soil remain as before; 
but the ‘ sort ’ gradadon is replaced by three or four distinctions 
based on the greater or less advantage of level, drainage, &c. 
for irrigation purposes. * 

AsBessment. —The basis of the assessment is, in theory at 
any fate, that it is not to exceed *50 per cent, of the net product. 
To find out this, the gross prodifbe is first ascertained and 
valued at average prices'; the costs of cultivation, &c. are then 
deducted, and half the balance is taken as the Revenue (omitting 
fractions). In many cases this calculation had to be laboriously 
worked out. The first question was what ‘ produce ’ should be 
taken into consideration ? for different fields bear different crops. 
A sort of average or standard, produce was taken as fiairly 
representing the cultivation of a whole taluk ; the guide bein^ 
the recorded stalsstics, which showed what percentage of the 
whole taluk was under cultivation for each kind grain. E'ood 
grains were dealt with always; other crops could be allowed for 
on the basis of a comparison* of *their value with df food 
grains. 

Taking^ the statistics of a taluk, lot examplg, it might*,be that 
(for dry crops) the largest percentage of the area was cultivated 
with Edgl (a millet) and another grain called Varagu, and Shat 
other crop» so approximated to them in value, that^ speaking 
broadly, we might treat the whole cultivatioy as consisting of or 

' Tables of prices for the tw^tf (non-faminej years preceding Settlement 
are compiled. Certain percentage deductions are also allowed for the fact 
that laiyats gefclesa ftr their grain than merchants; and to cover costs of 
carriage or to allow for difference between local and market rates. 
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being equivalent to, half Rdgi anS half Vdrlgu. By the result of 
experiments, on a given ^ou, we find that an acre of ^dgi gi%es 
(say) 32Q Madras measures, and Varagu 440 measures*, then as 
each acre is treated as bearing, half of it one, and half cd it the 
othes, its producvt is 160+220 measures. Now the money values 
of these are^ Res. 7-1-7 and Res. respectively. The^total 

gross produce value is thus Res. 13-3-6. It is also kno^n*'(as the 
result of iijquiry and calculation) that the cost of production ihay 
be taken to be, perAcre (say) Res. 9-3-6; thl'en the net result is 
Res. 4-0-0, aiid the Land Revenue is Res. 2-qt-o. ^ • 

Suc^ caloulations not repeated, for all cases.—As a matter 
of fact such calculations are never of \hemseives uniform enough 
in their results, to be the real basis of working rates. At best 
they give some sort of standard^ which is referred to as a check 
or as a limit beyond which the actual rates should not go. 
Attention is always paid to thL existing rates, especially to those 
employed in neighbouring localities, and also to generd con¬ 
siderations on which ,the existing rates (of the last or now 
expiring Settlement) may be raised (or possibly lowered). • 

In any case the calculation of rates has not to be separately 
made for each of the ‘ sorts ’ of each ‘ class' of soil—for many 
of them are of nearly equal value; and in practice a limited 
nufiiber of rates will answer all purposes*. 

‘ Taram' Usts.—1 he general rates so arranged are called 
Taram] while the different viWsi^Q-groups are provided for, not 
by.-making separate rates, but by ^ sliding scale; the second 
Taram of the first group becomes the first of the second group, 
and so on; one or two lower rates may be* added on to the 
inferior groupr for soils that do not appear in the superior 
group at all 

ToU large extent, therefore, tW maximum or initial *rates are 
empirical ones, only nicely adjusted to each variety of soil and 
circumstance. The rates, .it will be observed, simply regard the 



^ As found from the tables of prices mentioned in the preening noth. 

^ It hardly needs explsnation, that e. g. inferior clay regar, fair loam 
regar^ and best sandy fS^ginous, though distinct in cdiaracter, may yet be 
EMut ecyially valuable, and so bear th^i^me rate. At one time it was 
attempt^ to diaw up a gcneial scale of rates for the whole country (Z. . 5 *. 
B. I. vol. iii. p. 69), but this was^ going too far in the iHrectien of genemiza- 
tion. Each Settlement has its own scal^ for the taluk^ ornlistrict perhaps. 
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the ability of one a^icultural £aste as compared with another, 
and the ^ 

Single and double crop assessment. —'Dry^ *land is 
assessed on the supposition that it yields one srop; if it yields 
a secoi^ dry crop, no extra ^arge is made. Wells on dry land 
do <iot alter the classification, unless the well is in one or other 
of the exceptional jl^ositions indicated in the wles ; (in those cas^s 
* the well really take? the* water from an irrigalion* source, and 
the land is virtually^ wet.') ^Wet land in general is assessed as 
I'wo-crop land*; but in the*case of the source of irrigation being 
precarious, and whe^ the water has failed, a deduction is allowed 
at the annual settlement of accounts or jamabandp{oi which we 
shall speak hereafter^. 

As the distinction of ‘ wet ’ and ‘ dry * land is important, the 
Settlement operations include a careful scrutiny of the* actual 
holdings in each ayacut, or area commanded by a tank, or which 
are Cached by the anicut system* from a river weir. There are 
also various rules about alteration of fields from wet to dry and 
vice versd. 

Distinctive features of the system.—It will be borne in 
mind that it is the distinguishing feature of the regular Raiyat- 
wdrl system of Madras (and Bombay) that there is no joint 
responsibility under which the cultivators in a village may be 
called on to make good the default of one of their number. 
Each rdiyat is free to relinquish his holding or any separately 
demarcated and registered part of it on giving notice in due time 
according to rule (see p. 126). • 

Beoords of Settlement.—The records prepared at Settlement 
may no^ be briefly described. * (i) The maii\ document 
(answering very much to the Khasra of the last ^section) is 
called the ‘ Settlement Register.’ 

^ The assessment for the second cv>p being half that of the first; b^t in 
all cas^s, if one of two crops (whether first or second) is raised by the aid 
of irrigation ^from a public source), a full single crop, wet, assessment is 
levied. In cases where there is a liability each year to have the recorded 
single>crop assessment raised by ceason of a second crop being ^btained, 
there are roles for compoundtn^lox the whole in one fixed sum; and then, 
if tha irrigatioi^ lor 01 ^ crop fails, there is a special rule about the rate to 
be paid for the y^. 
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* It forms,* says the Madras Usettlement Manual, * a complete 
doomsday book, recording accurate information regaipding'eve^ 
separate, holding, whether large or small. The area given in 
acres and cents (hundredths of an acre) ^nd (he assessment thereon 
stands in parallel columns. A single field on the survey, map may 
be actually divided amongst twentycaiyats. In such a case there 
will be twenty subletters (p. 201), and each raiyat wlU nave 
a separate tine in the register, giving full particulars of his holding, 
eyen though the extent of it (as sometimes happens) is no more 
than the one-iiundredth part of an acre. 

‘ Fro^ the Re^ster is prepared a ledger Renown as the chitthy 
which gives each raiyat’s personal ssreount with the Government. 
Every field or fraction of a field held l!vy the dame raiyat is picked 
out from tho Settlement Register and entered’ in his ledger, under 
his namef with particulars of area, assessment, and other details. 
The total of tl^e area shows the extent of his different holdings in 
the village, and the total of the assessment is the amount due 
thereon by him to Government. A copy of this, his personal 
account, is given to each raiyat*, with a note as to the date on which 
each in\>t^ment falls due, and is known as \iisfieUtd.* 

(2) An English destfriptive memoir, giving full details touching 
each village and its Settlenient| and an account of all lands held 
revenue-free, or on favourable tenure, is also printed. A sketch 
map of the village, showing the tanks and channels and all 
similarly assessed fields laid out into blocks, is attached to it. 
A scroll map in two or three sections, showing the classification 
of a whole taluk, is also prepared and lithographed at Madras. 

Tihe dcscrij)tive memoirs of all the villages in each taluk, con¬ 
secutively numbered, are bound into a single volume, with their 
respective eye-sketches, which thus supply complete information 
regarding each village. 

It may be nhted that the various annual and other statements 
which^ the village Patwarfs .(Alarwam) have to prepare, are 
designe(^ th keep the informaiioh gained at Settlement con¬ 
tinually coBrect by noting all changes that occur. 

Duroftioa of SetUement.—The Settlement is for thirty years, 
but the remarks made (p. 152) a^ply here also. 

Bomb^ System.—The second g^eat Raiyalwdrji system of 
India is that of Bombay. Unlike Madras, Bombay possesses 
a complete Revenue Code (Boirih^y Act V of 1879), which 
includes all powers for survey, assessment,^,and other mstttersf 
connected with Settlement. As §ome of the Bombay districts 
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contain special class<il> of estate^, e. g. in the Gujar&t districts and 
on the we^t coast, provision has been*inade for the necessary 
exceptional measures^of Settlement and the acknowledgement of 
inferior rights, by Acts expressly relating to the Khot estates, 
the Ahg:iadibdd Taluqddrs fpp. no, 113), and the few joint- 
villages 6f the Kherd and Bharoch districts (pp* 75 note, 

/ 6 ). • • . 

o The bulk of th^ villages being in the Raiyatwdrf form 
the Settlement in general has the same leading features as that 
just described. There is an elaborate demarcation of boundaries^ 
followed by a scientific survey, a fixing of permanent areas to 
be fields or ‘ survey numbers,' and a classificafion of soils. 
The mode of asses^ent is, however, special to Bombay. The 
Records of Settlement, as in Madras, have no direct concern 
with rights, but do really protect the holders, and serve instead 
of title-deeds. The landholder, howeves, in Bombay has his 
title defined by law as ‘ occupant* (see p. 126). * 

We will therdffore confine our attention chiefly to the * survey 
numbers ’ of the ordinary occupancy or survey tenure—to the 
mode of their classification and assessment and to the Records 
prepared at Settlement. 

Size of the srirvey fields.—The rules as to the size of the 
field taken as the unit of survey have altered. ' As first i^was 
enough to fii^a convenient but arbitrary area, which was lan'ge. 
The code now directs that no field is to be below a minimutQ 
size, fixed in each district, and for each class of land, by the 
Commissioner; but existing numbers b^low 4he minimum, 
if already recognized by the Records, are saved; and practically, 
every independent holding is •separately measured a«d*assessed 
on its own merits. Should a holding^ be too small^^ it may be 


> Question in Bombay os to sthe possibility of TilIage*Se^^- 
ments!—The question was at first raised whether joint-village Settlements 
could not be made; the decision was, however,,in favour of the separate 
d ea^lin g with holdings. For a long time no very satisfactory results were 
obtained; but at last, in 1835, a nsnr start was made. The developement of 
the system is chiefly due to the exertions of Mr. Goldsmid Lieut, (afterwards 
Sir G.^ Wingate^wid I^ut. Nash. The results of their eaperience appeared 
in the comittlatioa ealiM the * Joint Report * (1847). 
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clubbed together with others; but each 4 iU constitute a sub- 
number (or p$t number,Vas the phrase is). In all c^ses a field, 
part of which is revenue free and part not, will be separated ; 
and the larger * pumbers ’ of fqrmer surveys have been divided. 
Grenerally speaking, the survey nthnbers of * garden land • are 
the smallest, of *rice land’ the next in size, and of'"‘^ry’^he 
Ingest. * 

Forms cultivation.—This enables me to mention that* 

these three classes of land are always recognized. Rice land is, 
pf course, always irrigated or flooded. ‘ t)ry * land {^jirdyaf) 
may havp a well or some irrigation soufee on it; it is not 
necessarily absolutely dependent on rain. When it is irrigated 
and manured, and has thus been changed in character, it may 
become bdghdyat, or * garden land.' The area under irrigation 
of any'sort is always measured at survey, because there may be 
a different rate for thcjrrigated part. 

* Classifioation of soils for assessment purposes.'-^The 
assessment here fully exenfplifies the principle noted at p. 48. 
The actual rates selected for each class of soil recognized in 
each group or circle, are empirical rates; they do not pretend 
to represent rental values or a share in the produce; but the 
soils are so classified and so accurately valued relaiwely^ 
that the rates, assumed to be fair as maxima^ can be graduated 
totsuit each degree of relative yaluein the individual field. 

Hence we must take notice of the classification. Dry land 
is taken a^ the standard, because there are more varieties; rice 
land has ratesiof its own; and so with garden land, which has 
artificially acquired a special character. 

In tiiekD^ikhan districts, thb sdik, though they vary ifluch, are 
all found to belong to one or other of three ‘orders’—fine 
black soil, red soil (coarser), and light soil {J>arad'). T^he depth 
of soil is found to%e the important consideration; and if cubits 
is fhe maximum of value in this respect; while with les^ lhan 
a quarter*cubit, soil^ i& uncultivable. Each diminisl^ing degree 
of depth gives a lower grade in^value; so reckomng (in the 
usual Indian fashion) by anas, we takV 16 anas (one rupee) as the 
full or maximum value, and other values will 6 e 14 hnas, 13 anas. 
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and 80 on. It is foand, in practice, that nine classes suffice in 
ordinary q^ses, and a tenth is added for very poor soil The 
first class only occurs in the first order;—no other ‘tiry ’ soil 
reckons as i6 aftas; the 14 ara value is th^ highest of the 
second^ order, as it' is the ’Second of the first, and so on ; 
thus:— • 


• Class. 

Relative • 

1st order, 

2nd order« 

*3rd order, 
‘Light.’ 

value. • 

‘J 31 acl:.’ 

• 

‘Red.’ 


Anas. * 

Depfli in cubits. 

l^cpth. 

Depth. , 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

.16 

.14 . 

e; ii e; 

.. 

.. 

• 

• 

4 . 

.10 . 

. I . 

.ti. 


. 

.... 8 ....f. 

.. .. ? ...... 

... . I . 


6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

. 6 . 

. . 

. 3 . 

. } •••*• 

. 4 . 

. ^. 

1 

i • 

9 . 

. 2 . 



4 

10 ..m.. 


.ft • . . 

•■•••• •• 

1 (very poory 


Observe that these are only relative values; \\hatevcr the full 
rate, only class \ will pay it; class 3 would pay three quarters (or 
12 anas) of the full rate ; the 5th class one half (8 anas), and so on. 

Accidental defects in soils. —But they also recognize seven 
accidental (chiefly surface) defects which may occur in any soil: 
and the occurrence of on^ of these, lowers the ‘ class ’"^qne 
degree, •or if *it is bad, two degrees. The accidents arc indi¬ 
cated by conventional signs, and a ‘ bad ’ case is shoWn b'J^ 
writing the mark twice. 

*Field ^dia^ams.—It, however, jarely happens that a purvey 
number is uniform throughout^ so a kind of diagranf df each is 
drawn. No attempt actually to measure the limit of each variation 
of soil is made, but by the eye a sufficient division of fhc diagram 
is made. • Let us suppose a case where the field includes four 
kinds of soil. The classifier will divide his diagram into four 
parts ^ on each he will mark, by fticans of one or more dots, thitt it 
belongs to fkst, second or third ‘ order ’; the depth (asceitained by 
actual digmng) he will also enter in figurd^ ;«if there is any acci¬ 
dental defect he will mark it% conventional sign. Suppose that 
the first compartment has oniidot (first order), and is one three- 
quarter cubits deep ;^that would be in the first class; but it has also 
two defects, and one so badly as to be marked twice; here the 
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dass comes down from one to four 5 Then thtf number * 4 * is vmtten 
in the upper left-hand c^ner. Let us suppose that by a similar 
process t^e other three divisions are markra fifth class, third class, 
and eighth class ; then we have a field comppsed of the four values 
10 <» + 8 + 12 'i- 3r and the average value^^is ^ or 8 of nearly; the 
whole field will then pay half the fuUorate, whatever it i& ^ 

<• 

This classification, in the hands of an experienced staff,* is 
performed very rapidly, and with such accuracy that the test 
classifications applied by way of check, rarely differ appreciably. 

These are Dakhan soils; but ah pther ^y soils are treated 
in the same way, though the scale may be.^omewhat different. 
When there is part of the land * irrigated,* an additional rate 
may be put on for this: but private wells (sunk with private 
capital) do not increase the assessment 

* Rice land * and ‘ garden land ’ have rates of their own. 

Calculation of the maximum rate to head the sliding 
scale.—The relative value being thus accurately graded, we have 
only to find out the full gr ‘ 16 ana' rate; and this will be 
applied to each field according to its fractional value by simple 
division ;—the * 12 ana ’ fields paying three-quarters of the rate, 
and so on, down to the ‘ i ana ’ field which pays only one- 
sixteenth. 

The actual full or maximum rates required for ‘ diy,* ‘ garden * 
and * irrigated,' are found out with reference to previously paid 
rates and to general considerations of presest prosperity, 
iacreitse in cultivation, &c. The late Mr. Redder, than whom 
no better authority can be quoted, says:— 

‘The Bombay method is avowedly an empirical one. When 
a trac^ (usually a tdluka) comes under Settlement.... its revenue 
history for the preceding thirty or more years is carefully ascertained 
and tabulated in figured statements or diagrams *. These show, in 
juxtaposition for each year of the series, the amount and incidence 
of the assessment', the remissions or arrears; the ease df difficulty 
with which the revenue was realised; the rainfall and nature of the 
seasons ; the harvest prices; the extension or decrease of «culti- 
ration; end how these particulars are influenced by each other; 

c* 

' The nearness of water to the surface, which is a natural feature, may be 
taken into account in fixing the rates, bnt not the (private) well itself. 

^ They make great use of diagrams showing the rise and fall of prices 
and quantities by means of carves, or ppints on a scale connected by lines. 
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the efifect of any pubSc improvc^nents, such as roads, railways, or 
canals and markets, on the tract or on patts of it, is estimated; the 
prices foe ^hich land is sold, and the rents for which it v let, are 
ascertained. Upon a* copsideration of all these data, the total 
Settlement assessment (of the tract) is ascertained* * 

That amount is then apportioned, pretty much in the same way, 
on the different villag'cs ; and the total assessment of each village 
is distributed over the assessable fields in accordandb with the 
classification which has determined their relative value... « 

* liixnlt to Inore^e in rates at revision.—It will J}e re¬ 
membered that at a]l revisipfl-Settlements, it is a rule never to let 
the increase be too ^eat all at once. A suddenly raided revenue* 
even if justifiable in itself, could not be paid without g^eat 
inconvenience. It is therefore a rule in Bombay, to limit the 
increase taken, to tljirty-threc per cent, on the whole tdluka^ or 
sixty-six per cent, on the village t^ltal, or one hundred pgr cent, 
on the single holding, above the last assessment. This is not 
exceeded without special reasons and ddb sanction. Sec. 107 
of the Revenue Code also expressly prohibits the increase of 
assessment in cbnsequence of any private improvements effected 
during the currency of the* previous Settlement. 

Survey now complete in Bombay.—The field-to-field 
survey and the classification and relative valuation of soils is 
probably, by this time, nearly or quite complete throughout 
Bombay; and as the work has been all thoroughly renised 
during the papt decade, it is final and will never have to be done 
again. All that will be necessary at future revisions will*be tm 
adjust the revenufi-rates to the increased value of produce or 
land, within the proper iiercentage limits. • * 

•Period of Settlement. —The Settlements are made for 
thirty years, as a rule (p. 152)^ • * 

Sindh. SettiementB. —In Sindh, a «hortcr period has l^en 
made use* of. I may here add that in* this Division, 4 he'assess¬ 
ment rates depend on the ki^d of irrigation made use ^of. 
Cultivation depends wholl]^ on water, cither pcrcolating^from the 
river (Indus), or obtained from wells near*it/ior raised by wheel 
or lift from irrigation channels. And as land so treated, has 
to be, subjected to pontinuaf periods of rest, a special arrange¬ 
ment is made.* A holder qpn register himself as occupant 
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of a number of ‘ fields'; and niftier certaift rules he is allowed 
to pay only for the ones actually tilled, retaining ca lien on 
the others that are fallow« 

TtteBecords^of Settlementsi.—The records prepared at the 
Settlement-Survey are in fact almost exactly the same those 
mentioned' as in use in Madras, only that the names, and the 
precise forms, are different. 

1. There are the large-scale village maps. » 

2. The general Land Register. > ^ 

3. The Bqtkhai {chUid of Madras, p. 206^ which is a personal 
ledger grouping together all the fields or recognized shares in 
fields held b/the same occupant. 

The Register shows the actual occupantshould a person be 
cultivatjng, say, as a tenant, dnd not claiming to be ‘ occupant,’ 
the record would give the real occupant’s name. It will show 
all such shares as are allowed to be separately demarcated on 
tlie ground, and also any shares that are recognized oflicially 
but not demarcated. ^ 

The original Records arc attested and kept unaltered (except 
to remove clerical errors or mistakes admitted by all parties con¬ 
cerned). The changes in occupancy and other features that 
can change, are noted in the various registers and returns which 
the l^ulkarni off the village has to keep up (p. 30). 

'JBerdr.—It is only necessary t6 add that Berdr is settled 
ijuderjlhe Bombay system, and there is little or no difference, in 
principle at any rate, such as need here be noted. The Berdr 
authorities have recently been drafting a Code of Revenue Rules 
of their own. * - 

Ke 8 ui£i 4 ^—Let us now, as ^n^^the last section, givi a.brief 


^ L.'S. B* I. vol. jii. p. 3*1.*' The whole history of land in Sendh is very 
curious ; the fact is that land, as land^ has no value whatever; right in land 
theisfore, as established by conquest, ^eant a right of taking certaip fees or 
dues oil cultivation established by irrigation, within a ce^ain tenttoxial 
area. Thfs led to difficulties, because persons claimed the ownership of 
large areas only part of which could be cultivated—now here, now there. 
Su^ persons could only be put down id the Register as in * occupation ’ of 
all the numbers uornpri^ in the claim, onNthe understanding that they would 
annually pay the Revenue of the whole. This would^ hard; so the system 
was modified, and gradually the rule stjited in the text has bMn arrived at. 
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Tcsum^ of the featbres of a*'Raiyatvdri Settlement. In the 
matter of duration for a term of years^ m requiring a demarcaiton 
of boundaries and a aun^ey^ the raiyatwdrf systems are like the 
others. But the survey numbers are never allost^ed to be altered 
as !hqy represent fixed units of assessment. In the other 
Settlements (except as a matter of private right for the^ime being) 
^ the fields are of no particular consequente. Ea^h hoIding*is 
Assessed separately Jon a principle which starts with maximum 
rates more or less jempiri^dS, but which are accurately adjusted 
to every degree of relative value in the kinds of so[l. There is 
no joint responsibility, except among joint holders of •the same 
survey-number. The landholder is not bound fb the holding 
for the term of Settlement; any holder can relinquish his holding 
(or a defined part of it) provided ^e does so at a certain date. 
The Revenue payable is ascertained by making out an annual 
account of the lands actually held by each raiyat for the year. 

TlSere are maps and Register’s and Statistical records; but 
the Settlement tloes not profess to record or to define varieties 
of right, so the papers do not* (formally) include any Records of 
rights. Practically, of course, in all simple occupant-holdings, 
the Field-Register does give perfect security of title. 


• • • 

SectioA V. • Settlements thab are in principle, but not 

formally, raiyatwdri. ■ • • 

The Provinces of Burma, Assam and Coorg ?ye all managed 
upder simple systems which are in fact *raiyatwdrf, —because 
there haS been no trace founckef gtoups of cultivatojs^’lio have 
a joint-tenure *. The system has in each case simply foll^jved 

* In Assam we have one curious instanc# (Kachar^districti of»SL sort of 
joint-tenure which is special, and may really afford a clue to sonte of the 
^much^lder) joint-settlements of colonists in other parts. The culiiv|tors 
voluittarily fosmed close group's with a joint responsibility for their revenue, 
on purpose to keep out strangers, and preveul*lhe intrusion flf Revenue- 
farmers and officials to look after the collections in^etail. See L. S. B. I. 
vol. iii. There may be anywhere^ single holding which is enjqyed by a 
number of members of a family together,—in a ‘ house community' as in 
Coorg; but that doestiot give rise to any of the complicated features of the 
joint-village of Upper India. 
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the facts, and created no artificial middl^en; nor has there 
been much occasion for rescuing, and providing foi^^rights in 
danger of being trodden down under superior interests which 
have*‘arisen out of conquest or €tate grant. 

The simplicity of the Revenue system enables us therf foire to 
deal with (hese provinces in a few paragraphs; but it should”be 
said at once,^ that this is not due to any tendency on my part to ^ 
undervalue thes^ systems, or to imaginethat because thesB 
provinces are in the outer comers 6f^ the Eippire, therefore they 
are unknown or of little consequence. As^am and Burma are 
both provinces which have a great future before them: they are 
still undeveloped as to their resources, and rapid progress 
cannot be expected without a larger population (which is one of 
their greatest needs) and easier communication. These needs, 
it is true, are being gradually supplied, as the last census returns 
show; the former mig^it be easily met by emigration from some 
of the densely stocked districts of Upper India, if only the 
popular feeling was not so strongly against moving away from 
home. Even this feeling however is shown, by statistics, to be 
gradually giving way. Burma has already seen its coast towns 
undergo the most wonderful expansionand it can hardly be 
doubted that the same prosperity will gradually overtake the 
country districts. Already Burma is one of the best paying 
prdvinces, and it has magnificsent forest resources* But owing 
tp the^e very considerations, the Land Revenue Systems them¬ 
selves are in a more or less elementary stage. ^ They will almost 
certainly undcfgo some change in the future; and therefore it is 
not possible to commend them to notice in the same way as we 
can those' systems w'hich have reai^hed their final development. 


Asstem. 


ConstituentB of t>6' Assam province.—The Assam Govern¬ 
ment, fprmed in 1874, received ai/ its charge some of the old 
Bengal territory which had been permanently settled (Godlp&ra, 

' See Sir W. Hunter’s Brief History of the Indian fSoplOf p. ai6. 
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and part of Sjlhet)| and Gadhar was also a Bengal district, 

though, it was only acquired in f830, it came under the 

Temporary Settlement. For the rest, the Assam province has 

to deal with the districts in the valley of the Brahmaputra, which 

wei% i|pver under the Regulation law, and with the Hill districts 

which are still under a distinct and administrative systiem adapted 

to the more primitive condition of their tribes. • 

* The Assam vallhy districts.—The Assam*valley as a whole 

was acquired when,the Burman invaders were driven out (1824- 

1826). For some ^ears it was left to the management of local 

chiefs under the supervision of British officers. This system 

broke down, and Act II of 1835 was passed to provide for 

a suitable administ^tion. The Revenue System remained an 

informal one,—^yearly assessments, levied at certain known 

customary rates for each class of land, according to annual 

measurement of cultivation. • 

* . • 

Sarly condilioii of Assam. —Thw Aham Rulers (a Hinduized 
dynasty of Tibeto-Burman (Shdn) origin, which had ruled from the 
thirteenth century down to our own times) had organized the entire 
population in/o groups for service of all kinds. Each pdik or 
individual in the groups was allowed a certain area of land for his 
support. There was no regular land-revenue; the State income 
was derived from a poll-tax, and the profits of the service exacted, 
which was of all kinds,—military service in the j’anks, labour on 
works, contributions of gains in trade, and even a portion «f the 
products of handicraft. Any ono^ it seems, might cultivate* Ihnd 
over and above his stated allowance, and then he paid a fixed rate 
for it. Proprietary right in land was apparently not tboflght 
and the lordship, by grant, or by official position, over an area 
which the serfs or subjects tilled, and from which *he requirements 
qf the lord’s household were supplied, was tlfe only form of * estate,’ 
other th^ that implied by the ordinary peasant holding. 

• • • 

s 

liand Begulation 1 of 1886 .—A^hen, in modqm tin%s, it 
became <iesirable to formulate the conditions, of laqded jight in 
a Regulation (and this was fii^t done in 1886), the only ^pro¬ 
prietors * ip the province were the Permanent Settlement fand- 

% 

^ The ruler of this line becam^a Hindu in a. d. 1655; the kingdom was 
able to bear up against MuhAnbaadan invasion, but eventually Tell under 
feeble princes, ^hosvdissensions at last resulted in one of the rulers calling 
in Burmese aid. • This i^oved fatal. 
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holders of the older Bengal districts, and a few other permanent 
grantees, such as large Revenue-freeholders, and grantees of 
proprietary right in Waste-land (under the .earlier Rules). For 
the hulk of ordinary cultivators,•it was thought best to recognize 
a practical title which was not in name proprietary, ^btlt is 
defined as \hat of a Mandholder,* in section 8 of the Regulation 
(l*'of 1886). , As usual in raiyatwdrf systems, the land held on 
such a title may be relinquished by notice aij^ a certain date. * 
Old Permanent Settlement Edtptes.~|rhe Regulation of 
course preserves the privileges of the old Permanent Settle¬ 
ment estates in Goalpdra and Sylhet. 

Bevenue fi^ee estates. Hisfkhirdj. —As usual, some of the 
tenures recognized have arisen out of Revenjie-free estates; and 
these gave some trouble. C>n the conversion of the Assam 
princes to Hinduism, they began, with all the zeal of converts, to 
make grants for religidus purposes and to Brahmans; and there 
were certain lands held on a free tenure by the old Court officials 
and Chiefs (of many titles) or their descendants.' I’he British 
Government declared that all those grants were formally 
cancelled (as they were only held at the pleasure of the former 
Government). But it was not intended actually to deprive old 
established holders of real grants. In some cases local chiefs 
were,allowed tb retain their lands Revenue-free-; others were 
subject to assessment. A number of other cases were dealt with 
by the pfficer in charge of the inquiries, who allowed the holders 
to pay revenue at half rates; by some mistake this was not 
reported as it obght tp have been; and when some years had 
elapsed, the Government thought it impolitic not to recognizfe 
what had‘been done, and it conddned the irregularity. These 
holdflTs are .therefore recognized by a name that came into use 
about .twenty years ago*, ‘ nis/^rdj-ddr ’ (= halfi revenue 
holders). They are not reckoned as ‘ proprietors' under the 
Regulation, only as * landholders; ’ and they will hjive to* pay 
half whatever revenpe • is ordinarily payable for the term of 
Settlement. »- 

< XAudholdera.’—The ordinary ‘^andholt^pr’s' title is .not 
acquired by merely temporarily cultivating: the land must have 
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been held for ten yeftrs hefwe the Regulation (on whatever title, 
or even yath no title). After the date*of the Regulation, as no 
one is at liberty simply to ‘occupy' waste>liand, the land¬ 
holder’s title is only acquired b}»alease, or by grant of a 3 ettle- 
meftt ^r ten years. • 

*WaBteland gp^ants.—As in Assam there is as yef no district 
with more than 25-30 per cent, of its area under cultivation, tides 
•Under grants of z^aste must always have cdhsiderable impor¬ 
tance. A great d^l of lartd will be simply brought gradually 
under cultivation as an extension of existing villages, by means 
of the ordinary application to the Collector. But for larger 
grants, especially for tea-planting, there have alwa^^s been special 
rules. , 

A few grants under the first rufes of 1838 (proprietary estates 
with reduced revenue terms) still survive. A much larger 
number are under ‘ the Old Assam Rule*’ (1854) which began 
as long leaseholds, held under •condition of bringing a stated 
portion of the &rea under cultivation within a fixed time. These 
have now become proprietary estates, and many of them were 
allowed to redeem the Land Revenue. There are also estates 
under the ‘fee simple’ rules (as they were called) of 1862- 
1876, under which the land was sold outright and revenue-free, 
but by auction, and at an upset or minimum* price pe^ acre 
which was gradually raised.* • • * 

Since then, the more reasonable modern policy (p.^60) pf 
granting land odly on lease, has been followed. The lease is 
for thirty years; the land is pul up to.auctiftn at an upset 
‘Entrance fee’ of one shilling an acre. It pays no revenue for 
two years, an4 then smaB "rates per acre (oni}^ reaching 
a rale of one shilling per acre in the l^ist ten years qf the tf!Wty). 
There is no condition about any pfoportion of thg area to be 
brought under cultivation. At the conclusion of the thirty 
years* the jjolder remains' in possession on certain conditions as 
to punctual payment of the assessment ^•of.devoting tte land to* 
the purpose for which it was^ranted, of residing personally, or 

* \Vhich is rimiteA to the highest rate paid in the district for ordinary 
agricultnral land.* 
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keeping an agent, on the estate \ of maintaining the boundary 
marks, and of not aliening the estate piecemeal (ii may be 
sold as d whole with due notice to the Coyector). If the con¬ 
ditions are broken, the favourable rates of assessment may be 
withdrawn. , * 

Ordinary land and its Settlement.—^Apart from the special 
* p/Toprietary ’ holding, and those held on lease, or by * land¬ 
holders,’ a great deal of land is still held on an annually renewed* 
permit or ^patld ’; at any rate on a tease formless than ten years, 
r In backward tracts, or where, from the nature of the soil or 
otherwiscy.the cultivation is not permanent, no regular Settle¬ 
ment operatiolis have been introduced; the extent of cultivation 
is annually measured, and a simple record of it made out, 
from which a written form giving particulars (and called a paitd) 
is copied out and given to the cultivator. Where the cultivation 
is by * landholders,’ and is permanent, a ten years’ Settlement is 
niade under the Rules. * 

There has been an ol(f standing classification of land in 
Assam, into ‘ homestead and garden ’ {bdri or bastt)^ ‘ rice-land ’ 
(riiptl)y and a residuary class for all kinds of land that is not bdrl 
or rdpHi named faringati. 

At present there are established rates for each kind The 
rates ^ were revised in 1861, but I have not heard of any 
subsequent rise. Apparently, at present, the cultivation is so 
li^le developed, that the increase of land-revenue is sufficiently 
secured by the assessment of newly formed '•fields at the old 
rates. But the«rates are of course liable to revision. 

The mausad&r system.— As to the nature of the Settlement^ 

and the leeords which accompany it, it is necessary' first to 

rems^k, that though loca\^, village boundaries are known, they 

are not of much importance; they are superseded by sqi official 

aggregation of land into mauzq, areas, each in charge of an 

offidial called mauzaddr. The term mauza^ as used in Aksam, 

bears this* meaning qnl}'. The mauzaddr was formcHy charged 

with making all measurements ((having the aid of a sort 

‘ \ 

* These rates are not applied to land which has beaonie n[tore valaaUe as 
being within a radius of five miles from a civil or military statiem. 
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of *patwdr(' locallf called Vandal ); at present he is only 
concern^ with measuring umeitkd ^ands. He collects the 
revenue of all holdings in his charge, and is held prifinariiy re¬ 
sponsible for it: he has, however, no concerm with the revenue 
of ftny ‘proprietary* estates*that happen to he within his mauza. 
He nevertheless maintains registers giving an account of all the 
kinds of land or estate (Revenue-free, Government Forest, un- 
*appropriated w'ast^ &c.) within his circle or cfiarge. 

Where permanent cultivation is more extended, and Settlement 
operations have been carried out, the mauzaddr system is giving 
place to a regular Itahsll agency (p. 24). » 

Surveyed tracts.—Having mentioned that 'operations for 
a Settlement (for t^n years) have been introduced in the better 
cultivated districts, it has to be nofed that this Settlement includes 
a regular suivey giving correct maps (instead of the old rough 
recorded measurements); land Registers in an improved and 
more detailed form are also being introduced. The ‘survey- 
numbers’ are'arranged on certairi* simple principles, which, as 
usual, are designed to seedre that separate holdings should, as 
far as possible, be separate ‘ numbers,’ and that very large fields 
should be subdivided ^ Wherever there is a landholder’s estate, 
or a proprietary estate exceeding fifty highds in extent, separate 
registers are made out for it, and a separate repArt is mad^ of its 
Settlement., “ • * • 

The Hill districts. The Begulations of 1873 and ^680«— 
These remarks hpply to the Assam valley. But a glance at 
the map will show how great a propegtion ^f the province 
Consists of hill-country. This not only extends along the 
northern and north-eastern ftontier, but also occupfe# tlie centre 
of the province, in fact separating th^ Assam valley; from ^Ihet 
and Caohar. The hill districts (when they a/e Brijjsh territory) 
are managed under Regulation II of 1880 (as extende'd by 
ni'of 18^),’which enables simple local rules to be substituted 
for the ordinary (more complicated) staUite-law. When the ^ 
hills are not wholly within •British territory, Regulation 'V of, 

* X. S. B. I9, vol. 4 ii. p. 424, gives some farther details about the rules of 
Survey. • 
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1873 is made use of to establish* an 'innei* line/ which means 
a boundary beyond which British subjects cannot ordinarily 
proceed, except under certain restraints and precautions. For 
there is a not inconsiderable trade in ivory, caoutchouc, and other 
wild produce, which invites the presence of iherchants an^ their 
agents. The traihe is accordingly regulated, and the acquisition 
of^nd is prohibited,•^o as to prevent the occurrence of any 
disputes that might lead to raids and disorders. * 

No Land Revenue System appltes to th,e hill districts, but 
there is a ‘ house-tax ’ and other dues also, locally. Cultivation 
is in some parts permanent on terraced fields along the hill 
sides. The foVest-clad slopes however are still cultivated largely 
by the temporary or shifting method, called \jiim' (p. 12), 

The old Bengal districts, ^o&lp&ra. — Of the older districts 
now attached to Assam, it may be sufficient to note that GoAl- 
para consists of a portion of the old Rangpur Collectorate, in 
wfiich certain Chaudharts and other local magnates were 
recognized as landlords under the Permanent Settfement. There 
are in fact some nineteen such estates in the plain country 
above and below the Gdro hills district (which was from an 
early date removed entirely from the control of the Zamfndirs). 
In 1866, the Eastern Dwdr districts were acquired from Bhutan, 
and v^ere addefl to Godlpara: these were not permanently 
settled ; and with the exception of two tracts in,which local 
R^jis Ij^ave been recognized as landlords, they are under the 
ordinary ‘ landholders ’ tenure of Assam. A Special Act (XVI 
of 1869) still ajiplies to the Dwdrs. 

For the two remaining districts, we have to look below the 
central rafigi* of hills, to what is''i!i fact the plain or valley of 
the SGrmd river. 

Cacharr.—Cachqr {KdcMr) is part hill country and part plain. 
The hilts beyond the lofty limestene cliffs of the Bardil range 
are under a separate jurisdiction. On the lapse of (he district 
(owing to the death ,of'^the Rdjd without heirs, in 1830) it was 
placed under a special administrahon formulated by Act VI of 
1835. An ‘inner line’ (Regulation'V of 1^73) separates.the 
district from the hills to the south (occupied by independent 
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tribes). Cachar, having been Acquired only in 1830, came under 
the ‘ temporary' Settlement law. I htve already alluded to the 
joint-tenure of the polonist bodies who established m&st of the 
ordinary agricultural holdings in the district \m ApparentSy this 
meftc^d of colonization only began under native rule and was 
ntbstly developed under our own. There is no (legal) right 
in the land other lhan that of * landholder ’ under Reguladcsi I 
*^»of 1886, but the jo^t responsibility for the revenue is continued. 
In this district there are many grants under the ‘ Waste Land 
Rules/ especially for tea estates. * 

Bylhet.—Sylhet {SilAa/, a corruption of Srihaila) rvas one of 
the old Bengal districts of 1765, and had con^e under Rajd 
Todar Mai's Settlement (and consequent land-measurement) in 
the sixteenth century. The Benji*al Permanent Settlement was 
extended to the district in 1790, but was not made with Zamin- 
dars or local land officers, but with actual occupant settlers of 
mea'^ured holdings, who were called rnirdsddr. Practically these 
holdings are rsfiyat-holdings ; only that as they are under the old 
Regulation VIII of 1793, they possess a full proprietary right 
and a permanent assessment The Permanent Settlement, how¬ 
ever, extended only to land held in 1790 ; consequently a large 
portion of the district then uncultivated, is not subject to the old 
Settlement law, and is now under Temporary**Settlemeij^ (see 
p. 162^. , • . »' 

1 cannot attempt here to give any account of the^curiQus 
proceedings and tomplications that have arisen out of this division 
of land in Sylhet. I can only say that earl}^ in 1&04, the Collector 
issued a proclamation inviting people to take leases of the then 
unoccupied lands: very few^Responded to the in^^iiatibn; but 
as gradually different grants were iq|wle, a number of diiferent 
holdings became distinguished (by •the mosj; heartrending ter¬ 
minology according to their origin), as under the ‘ proclamation ’ 
land^, as newly-cukivated {hdldbddt)^ &c., &c.'' 

* Page 213, note; and see L. S. B. 1 . vol. iii. p.''434. 

® An immense number of thes<? are very petty, paying no mor^ than one 
rupee revenue! L. S. B. 1 . vol# ifi. p. 444. 

* 'Why all tjiiese diistinctions are not abolished, and all lands brought on 
one simple raiyvUvfdrl form of register,—^merely noting against certain 
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The revenue is collected by i. peculiar ^nrrangeinent at the 
Tahsfldesigned to fadfitate correct account-keeping with a 
multitude*of petty holdings. In all estates^ large or small, that 
have \ Permanent Settlement,the rule of sale for* default 
applies; but as there might be considerable injustice dc^ndby 
selling a siiihll holding, the absent owner not being aware that'it 
war in arrear, special rules have been legalized for securing 
service of a notic# of demand on the ownerj before proceeding* 
to notify the land for sale. 


Burma. 

Upper Burma not described in this work. —The following 
brief note on the province will only apply to Lower Burma. 
T|?e districts of UppeV Burma, annexed in 1886, are pE^ssed 
over because their management under Regulation III of 
1889 is admittedly a provisional one. The land-revenue is still 
largely replaced by an old native tax, the * tithe * or ihaihdmedd ; 
and a large proportion of the land is claimed as ‘ Royal land,* 
the holders of which are only tenants-at-will of the State. It is 
certain that, in time, a regular Land Revenue system will be 
introduced; and at piesent it is not possible to say how the 
admiiiistration will ultimately b^^ arranged. 

’’Iiow^'r Burma Official charges. —As regards Lower Burma, it 
may be convenient first to mention, that though'the organization 
of districts undef Deputy Commissioners (Collectors) is just the 
same as in other provinces, inside the district, the local sub- 
division is different in detail, though very much the same in 
principle. Lach district consists of a number of ‘townships* 
(so called, I suppose, because the officer in charge » styled 
MyS-Sk {myS = town or city). The * township ’ is very like 
a Tahsil elsewhere; and the officer in charge i" like ‘the 

t Yahstlddr^ though of somewhat higher rank and with somewhat 

o 

(, I 

numbers that (hey are ‘pcimanently settled,'— passes the comprehension of 
any one outside the mysteries of local revenue manageihent. 

^ For further details 1 must refer to L. S. B. /. viH. iii. p. 449. 
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isigcT powers* Eftoh township contsins ft number of circles 
contwning several kwins or villages ;*the officer of the circle 
who collects the revpnue (and is paid by a commission* thereon) 
is called* and he may have one or more assistant: he 
is hke the Indian ^a/zc;<rri* inasmuch as aU the survey work 
(sUbsequhnt to Settlement) is done by him, and the land ' 
records are in* hi5*charge: he is unlike t^e because>in 

India the patwdri Hks nothing to do with the actual collection of 
revenue: on the w^olc the fhdgyi is more like the mauzaddr of 
Assam (p. 218). • 

Beirenue under the Burmese kings. — In Lower B''rma, land 
was apparently recognized, in quite ancient times, as belonging 
to the * first clearer*; the king also received a share in the 
produced But the tithe-tax, a capitation-tax, and the produce 
of * royal lands * were more relied on by Burmese kings; and 
where a ‘ rice-land tax ’ was levied, it was mostly assessed by a 
rude calculation of the number (^cattle cmplt^ed in t?ie culiivahon 
of a certain area., 


Under the British rule, a survey and general adoption of 
a regular Land-Revenue have been introduced. 

* Villages ’ in Burma.—There are no ‘ villages * exactly in 
the Indian sense; that is to say there is no body of joint-owners 
claiming a whole area; nor is there the regular raiyofwdrt 
village, i.e. ^ body held together under a common hereditary 
staflF of village officers; but there arc local groups of families, 
and a State headman is appointed®. The cultivated area is 
held by families who are separate; but l,he joint-succession is 
:»ecognized by Burmese law, and a holding may be held for 
some time jointly by the heirt '(wife and daughters included) of 

I 

tf 

0 


* In ancient times there is no doubt that prince^ whosQ> blobd was to 
some extent that of the Aryan military caste, entered Burma frona Afrakan 
and through Manipur, and founded Kingdoms ; thus it may ha\c bce« that 
Indftan noti<^B of the State'orcaniration laecanie prevalent. ^There were 
however, formerly, ‘ royal lands" in Lower Burma as m tlie Upper provinces 
Tke British Government did not retain a special rigS (under the law of 1676), 
in Lower Burma, to royal lands. '' ^ 

’ Act III of 1889 was pas^ to improve and consolidate village 
government, regulatiilg the appointment, status and duties, of headmen ; this 
Act only operates in districts to which it is specially extended. 
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a deceased landholder. Hencer the loc^*groups, though not 
forming in the Indian ^sense a joiiit body, are §till often 
connected together by natural ties. It has thus been found 
possible, for su»^ey purposes, /o rec(5gnize areas which are 
practically villages- under the naihe of queng or kwin^ Any 
area of land held on separate grant or lease, is also tfeited ♦as 
a kwin. r 

Title to land.'^All titles to land are comparatively recent,* 

f C 

and depend either on express grant or lease or on long 
possession following on occupation and ‘ first clearing.* Act II 
of 1876 has (rather technically and with toib much refinement) 
explained whai gives the title of ‘ landholder.’ 

Iiand ssseBsment under the first form.-y-At first, especial}}’ 
when land was very largely in excess of the population, 
temporary cultivation was undertaken for a year or two, and 
then shifted elsew’here* Settlements for a term of years were 
not thought of. The law permitted the chief Revenue Authority 
to declare certain rates for'revenue purposes*^which rates were 
to hold good (usually) for a term of yearsf and these were 
applied, by an annual measurement, to whatever land was liable 
to assessment. ^All land in Lower Burma is either rice-land, or 
garden and orchard, or (occasionally) miscellaneous cultivation 
called. Kaing. Rice-land occupies the easily flooded, deep- 
soiled, alluvial plains; it furnishes the principal harvest. 
Small patches near the homestead are cultivated with vegetables 
or garden produce. Kaing cultivation on ridges or on laterite 
slopes on the edge of the alluvial plain, is more precarious and 
the soil adapted to it is more easily exhausted. 

Orchar.is* and palm groves ari^mot taxed by a rate on land, 
but oh the tfees. ^ 

Settlements. —Settlements, when made for the more advanced 
portions of the country, exhijDit many of the features of 
a rd'iyaiwdrf system. The land may be relinquished piecemeal, 
*or the Settlement op the entire holding can be given up, and 
the liol(^er will then revert to annual measurement and payment 
at the rates published for the circle! 

Pemarcation.—Where a district is notified for Settlement, 
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demarcation of suck boundalfes as are permanent, and the 
erection temporaiy marks requiredf for survey purposes, are 
the first requisites. .This is in Lower Burma provided for by 
a special Act (V of 1880). • • * 

survey.—The survey work is done by » professional staff 
under life direction of the Imperial Survey Depa!ftment. It 
results, as usu^ in* all .modern Settlements of wha^^ever class/»in 
•very complete, largjS scale, village {kwin) ma^, showing every 
field and holding |)y a separate number. And a descriptive 
field Register, which is an index to the map, is prepared. • 

Baoords of riglits.—The Settlement staff makes out all the 
Records of rights. These rights may be of ‘ llhdholders,' or 
of ‘ grantees'; or tl^re may occupation on a terminable ‘lease.* 

• 

The important registers are :— 

(1) Description of holdings in each ^in : —holder’s name; 

• on what sort of tenure; what sort of cultivation; and *f 
there are f^uit trees on the iShd. 

(2) Gives an alktract actounl of such land in the kwin as is 

still unoccupied; or is excluded from assessment as 
village site, sacred place, jungle, graziyg-ground; and 
often, ‘ parts under water' are mentioned. 

(3) Is an abstract of decisions about ‘ landholders' ’ rigl)^s, in 

cases in which there "has been a dispute. • • 

(4) fe a list of the ‘ grants,' mentioning the part of the gra^t 

still uncultivated and the number of years’ exemption 
from revenue—an allowance alwa}j^ made to encourage 
settlers; for during the first year or two there is much 
<?utlay and little returit.* * 

(5) Refers to * leases ’ as (4) does tp ‘ grants.' . • 

(6) Is ja register of tenants; and it*may be mentioned*that no 

tenants exist but under,agreement; and there are* no 

• • artificial (or otheryoccupancy rights. * 

(7) & (8/ Show the grazing-grounds, whjph under die Rules * 

can be allotted to village use^; also the gardens ^nd the 
‘ miscellaneous * cultivation. 
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(9) Shows the classification of %oils in each Wllag^e, which will 
be explained direc^j. 


These registers are kept in Burmese.^ 

* t ' I 


‘Supplementary Survey.*—^Though the thUgyis take" no 
part in thte original^ survey, they have to conduct *v^at'is 
caUed in Burma the * supplementary survey,’ the object of 
which i§ to keeji the maps correct by annually noting all new 
cultivation and changes that occurs They Jliave also registers 
of mutations, so that all changes in landholding, or by sale 
or inheritance, may be at once recorded. Just as in Northern 
India, the Rules prescribe a set of forms or schedules exactly 
the same as those of Settlement, which have to be periodically 
filled up according to the tr&e facts for the year. There are 
Revenue-Inspectors who look after this work, under the Director 
•of Land Records and Agriculture. 

Soil clasBifioation.—As in other Settlements, uniform ti*acts 
•or ‘Circles’ are distinguished for assessment purposes,- so as to 
bring together the different villages that have the same general 
advantages and are similarly circumstanced: in these the same 
rates will generally apply. 

In each circle or tract, a certain number of soils (which are 
natm;,^! and easily recognized—not fanciful or uncertain) are 
disfiiiguished. There may be^ dee^ clay that is i^t exhausted 
hj^ coijfinuous cropping, or a poorer clay that needs fallow; 
there may be laterite and sandy soil (usually on the edges of the 
alluvial plain)*, whatever the distinctions, they are purely 
natural, and no more in number than are necessary, as bearing 
different values. ' ' t 

Assessniijnt.—The principles of assessment (i) of land, (2) of 
orchards aijd palm groves, depend on the provisionq^ of secs. 
23, 24, Act II of 1^76. Land ^ assessed at an annual money- 
rate per acre. The chief Commissioner is empowered to''haake 
‘ Rules as to fixing /he rates, which may be altered ‘ from time 
to time^as the chief Commissioner-may direct.’ 

That of course applies to rates iii ^neral; when in the case of 
permanently established cultivation, the holder get^' a Settlement, 
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the rates are not changed during term the Settlementf 
which at^resent is fixed at not less th^ ten or more t^an fifteen 
years. Tlie old stand^d was, one-fifth the gross produce; the 
modenT standard is (nomin|ll3f or theoretically) fifty per cent of 
the v|lue of the net produce. Detailed insfhictions for assess¬ 
ment are givep in.the Rules under the ^ct, and in a little 
volume entitled ‘ Directions to Settlemenf Officers' (chap. iii). 

K’ature of th% aasesBrnent adopted in praotioe.—Mis¬ 
cellaneous cultivation is»not assessed^^at these rates, nor are 
gardens or orch{g*d land. For these, empiriqal rates are 
made use of, calculated on the best data available.* In rice- 
land, a 'noimal' produce is first ascertained;—that is, the 
average out-turn for each class or kind of soil, under different 
conditions of agriculture. The Vioney value of this,out-turn 
is ascertained on the average of the prices ruling during 
the ^ihree months after harvest, in a* series of years, apd 
making allowance for the cost carriage, so as to obtain 
a local, *not a* market, value. The costs of cultivation, and 
of living, are then worked out; and deducting these from 
the gross value, we have a net value, fifty per cent of which 
is the Land Revenue. These calculations ate usually made 
and explained in the Settlement Reports; but I have never 
seen the rates so obtained, actually applied without liltera- 
tion, lands of any class. It seems to be rather a matter 
of form; or perhaps I should say that such rates affdtd 
a kind of standard—actual rates being kept below and 
not above them. Really^ the rates a.sed ’are empirically 
calculated, but carefully considerfd with reference to ^existing 
rates, and to stati<«tics of increase in prosperity, and sise of 
prices, since the last assessment, ^here are many different 
considerations present to the mind of an officer Mjho^ has 
carefully studied the people and the locality, which guide him to 
a right cqpaclusion as to rates; but he has to justi^ these in 
his report, and so requires standards with Athich to compare his 
actual figures. No actual ever are ascertained wholly by 
any arithmc;{ical»process or mechanical rule; but certain 
standards, mafking upper o( lower limits, can be arrived at by 
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rule, and then the real rrtes can be judged of by comparison 
with such .standards. 

Cesses. —There is, as usual, a local ce«s or rate levied (under 
Act II of 1880 dr III of 1889 it applicable) for district roads, 
sanitation, educatioiS, and local postal service. (In Burm,'^ it is 
ten per cent, on the I?evenue). Sec. 34 of Act II of 1876 also 
provides that ‘a c^oitabon-tax ’ is payable by all males between 
eighteen, and sixty years of age. In some cases this lax may 
be commuted to a rate o*: land. ' . 

Shifting cultivation called taungya.-:>A great deal of 
cultivation** in the low hills of the Yoma, &c., is'still carried 
. on by the method of burning the forest and dibbling in seed 
with the ashes just before the rains (p. 13). The Land Act 
expressly declares that no right in the soil is acquired 
by this process, for there is no permanent occupation; and 
it ,may be added furtfier that this destructive practice (see 
sec. II of the Forest Act XlX of 1881) is not allowed (on 
obvious general principles of law) to become alright of user 
or easement. At the same time it would be neither possible 
nor desirable to put a stop to it all at once. There arc places 
where it does litlfe harm, as there is no prospect of utilizing the 
forest material; and the Karen and other tribes could not (at 
presem) live without it. But it is quite right that such a method 
of cultivation should be subject 10 regulation, and allowed only 
as* a matter of concession. Where land is taken up as Slate 
Forest, and provision for the practice is desirable, a large area 
is set apart, and'carefully surrounded with a cleared belt so that 
fire may not spread to the, forest that is being conserved.'* 
Gradivally, as population increases, and as the wood in the 
forest becomes valuable anil marketable, this form of cultivation 
will be brought to c,n end; people will be induced to settle (by 
the c^icouragement of favourable terms) in the plains, or^will 
perhaps permanently occupy the hill-sides by terraced^ fields 

Taungyd cultivation is assessed merely by means of 
a small 'money-rate (Act II of 1876, sec. 33) levied on each 

* See L. S. B. /. toI. iii. p. 504, and a very cnrioiis account of a sort 
of advanced or organized taungyd system on the Salwin River, p. 506. 
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male member of a family able to \^d the dah or heavy knife 
with winch the jungle is cut for burning. The family is jointly 
responvble for this anflual tax^ ^ • 

Waste liand Buies.—Ift conclusion it jnay be mentioned, 
that ^i) land may be given out by local orders for temporary 
cultivation oif anftually renewable lease^or other short terms; 
(2) it may be regularly leased for terms nat exceeding thirty 
years—either for *ordinar)i cultivation or on special tferms for 
tea, coffee, cinchona, &cf; (3) it ma> be applied for with tjje 
design of acquirinff permanently the ‘ landholderV’ title. 

Grants and Leases require the sanction of difl^rrent authorities 
according to their size. Grants or leases of over fifty acres,* 
require the approval of the Financial Commissioner (Chief 
Revenue Authority). * 
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The Revenue Administration and Public Business 
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• CONNECTED WITH LaND MANAGEMENT.- 

4 - 

Special jiirisdiction of liand B-evenue Officers. —The 
permanent Settlement of Bet-igal having certain peculiarities 
which were noticed in the last chapter, it h'’s followed that the 
course of Revenue Administration and the modes of realizing 
the Land Revenue, are somewhat different in Bengal, from what 
they are elsewhere. , • 

In Bengal, the Revenue being fixed in perpetuity, and therefore 
likely to become easier and easier as the estate progressed and 
land rose in valuta it was, from the first, understood that punctual 
payment (without remission or drawback in bad years) would be 
insisted on j and the estate \ras.declared liable to sale at once, in 
default of payment. Again, the desire being to leaye the land¬ 
lords in as much independence as possible, there has been no 
room for that ‘ paternal ’ care of the estates and their condition 
and prospects, ^/hifh^has been extended in the districts where 

m 

smaller village-estates arc the Revenue payers. ^ • 

‘ Rov'entic Courts ’ objected 'tb in Bengal. The feeling 
coun'i-eracted by other cojisiderations, in other Provinces.— 
Among the .,first Bengal 'Regulations codified in 1793, was 
one which rather ostentatiously .abolished the ^ Mal-Adawlut* 
or itevenue Courts in which the CoKcctor and hi^ Deputies 
formerly decided a». variety of matters directly relating to 
^ land, afid more especially to re^iL payments (and dealings 
generall}') between the landlord dnd tenant. Everything 
was made over to the Civil Courts. In 1859, *reht-suits (for 
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enhancement, arrears, &c.) were once more restored to the 
jurisdictii)n of the Collector; but ^ feeling in Bengal had 
become fixed; and, ten years liter, the jurisdiction M/tis altered 
back tCNthat of the Ci\^ Courtii, where it still remains under the 
existing lawThis feeling that the Collijctor is to have no 
jurisdiction as a Court, is perhaps an exaggerated»one; for it 
cannot really *be said that he is in ansense a judge in his 
* own cause. However that may be, the fecliilg has never taken 
such hold in other province*, because there was a strong*counter- 
vailing Teason. In the first place, tlJ^'sc provinces were not 
managed h}; great*estale-holders anxious to avoitl ajl scrutiny 
and control; but much more than that, the whole method of 
Settlement required a special staff of officers wliose duty kept* 
them constantly out in camp arid dealing with the villages on 
the spot; they thiis acquired special experience arfU special 
knowledge of land affairs; and the Settlement Officer was, in 
fact* more ‘ the friend of the people ’ than the Civil Courts at 
head-quarters* wjth tlieir pleader?" and formal procedure. It 
became a principle of the Revenue administration of Upper 
India generally, that questions of land-value, of rents and 
agricultural interests, had much better be entrusted to the 
decision of Officers accustomed to Settlement and Revenue work. 

This reason less applicable to Bengal. Consequent 
difference^ in tbe law "relating to Revenue Courts • and 
jurisdiction. —7'hat such a view' did not become prominent 
in Bengal is not remarkable; because wlien the Permanent 
Settlement was once made (w'ithout any,reference to actual 
•land valuation) there W’as no further ciuestion about the 
assessment ; arid there was*fio fiecd for a staff Settlement 
Officers familiar with land-custom^ and able to m^«; use 
effectu8.11y, of evidential indications of landed-righf, and of 
the fairness of rentals, w'hich |V'ould be unintelligible to*the Civil 
Judges. To this day, knowledge of land-details is only dbtain- 
able in ifengal, indirectly and by meai^ of the iTemporarify 
Settled districts and estates, as well as from the Govern- 
ment estates (m 103) -^'hich are kept under direct District 
• ^ Except in a few di&tricts. 
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management. It will therefore not surprise the student when 
he*finds that the differci^V^ Revenue Procedure Laws vary as to 
their recegnition of * Revenue Courts'—meaning that the Land 
Revenue Officei;'; have definite, (judici^) powers of deciding 
questions connecter! with land marfagement, often hearing ^Uits 
between landlord and tenant as well, and subject (ordinarily; to an 
appeal in the Revenue Department only. In Bengal, no such 
Courts arc recogillzed; but the latest Tenant Act (of 1885) has ' 
once more found it desirable to make provision that rent and 
tpnant-questions may settled on the spot by a Revenue Officer 
accustomed fo such inquiries ; this is, however, oply in certain 
cases and undei special conditions. In Madras, Revenue Courts 
‘ are not mentioned; but the Collector has a recognized jurisdiction 
in ' summary suits ’ and other .matters, under Madras Act VIII 
of 1865 (e. g.); and, when so acting, he has,.the same powers as 
a Civil judge for the ^purpose of securing the attendance of 
paJi ties and witnesses, and the production of documents, &c! 

Bombay.—In Bombay, the code (chap, xii^l speaks only of 
Revenue officers, their powers and procedure; but it meniions 
their holding a ‘ summary' or a ‘ formal ’ inquiry; and provides 
that these are to^be deemed ‘judicial ’ proceedings. An earlier 
Act (XVI of 1838), still in force, mentions directly, Revenue 
Courts (Courts of Collectors) and declares that they are not 
to have jurisdiction ‘ in regard, to (tenures ’ or the ^interests in 
land which arise out of a tenure claim, nor in claims to possession 
of land.* 

The UTorth-’^est Provinces law as to Revenue Juris- 
diction.— In the North-West Provinces, on the other hand/ 
the Revenue tCourts are fully rbeo^fcized as such ; and the Land 
ReveRtie Act (IX of 187^) expressly mentions a number of 
matters ({5ec. 24) in which 4he Civil Court has no jurisdiction. 
So all rdit suits and other disputeg between landlord and tenant 
are heard by the Revenue Courts (Act XII of j88r, sec. 9^ ff.). 
But in rent suits there^ is*.an appeal, in certain cases, to the Civil 
^Courts (i. e. to the District Civil Couii), or in large and important 

. € I 

' cases, direct to the High Court. * , 

The ^Central Provinces.—The Central Provinces (Land 
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Revenue Act) does tiot refer fb Revenue Courts generally; but 
there ara^a number of matters in wljjEh Revenue Officers h!ive 
to pass orders, and a,CiviI suit cannot be brought to question the 
decision*(see sec. 152, Act XVill of 1881). • • 

Ib the Tenancy Act of 1883) also, certain mjj^ters 
(iftclutlii^ the pxtng of rents) are reserved to Revenue Officers; 
but other suits between-landlord and tenlfiit (as such) are left to 
' the Civil Courts, provided that the Court musl; be presided over 
by an official who^ is tilsq \ Revenue ^r a Settlement Officer, 
and so Hhs the experience of land matters which such an appoints 
ment gives. « ^ , 

The PanjAb.—In the Panjab Acts, no menflon is made of^ 
Revenue Courts u^der that name; but the Land Revenue Act 
reserves certain matters from the^urisdiction of the Civil Courts 
(Act XVII of iSS^jt, sec. 158). In this province, Settlement 
Officers can be invested with powers to h«ar land-cases, and there 
are Special provisions in secs. 136, y7 of the Act. The Tenancy 
Law (A«t XW (f 1887) goes into more detail (sec. 75 ff.). 
Revenue Officers alone have jurisdiction in suits between land¬ 
lord and tenant (shown in the Act in groups) and in various 
‘applications and proceedings’ (also exhibited in groups). 
Provision is further made for the determination of any question 
of doubtful jurisdiction; and al^o for the valiflity of de^'ision.s 
which are ftftr and proper, bnly 4hat there has been a technical 
defect of jurisdiction; and for the reference of certain jjpintsdto 
the decision of a'Civil Court (sec. 98). 

Burma and Assam. —In the province.oftBfRMA there is no 
need of a tenancy law; and the Land Act (II of 1876) deals 
with the special, jurisdiction df*Re^cnue Officers in sl'ff. 5^^ The 
Land Regulation (I of 1886) of AsSi^#i is similar. , • 

Bawof Revenue jurisdiction and procedure be-referred 

to In each Province.— For sill provinces except Bengaf and 
Madras, tly powers and* jurisdiction of Revenue Officers, their 
procedure in summoning parties and procuring evidence, th5^ 
course of appeal, and the r^sion of orders, are provided in the 
‘Land Revenue ^ct’ anif perhaps in the ‘Tenancy Act' also. 
In Bombay evwylhing is to be found in the Revenue Code. 
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management. It will therefore oot surprise the student when 
he-finds that the differeiK^ Revenue Procedure Laws vary as to 
their recognition of ‘ Revenue Courts ’—meaning that the Land 
Revenue Officer,s have definite, (judicial) powers of deciding 
questions connected with land mariagement, often hearing ^its 
between landlord and tenant as well, and subject (ordinardy; to an 
appeal in the Revenue L>epartment only. In Bengal, no such 
Courts are recogrtized; but the latest Tenant Act (of 1885) has ' 
once more found it desirable to malse provision that rent and 

t * 

tpnant-questions may be settled on the spot by a Revenue Officer 
accustomed (o such inquiries; this is, however, oply in certain 
cases and undc5 special conditions. In Madras, Revenue Courts 
' are not mentioned; but the Collector has a recognized jurisdiction 
in ‘ summary suits' and other;,matlcrs, under Madras Act VIII 
of 1865 (e. g.); and, when so acting, he has..ihe same powers as 
a Civil judge for the ^purpose of securing the attendance of 
pafrties and w^itnesses, and the production of documents, &ci 
Bombay. —In Bombay, tfie code (chap, xii) speaks only of 
Revenue officers, their powers and procedure; but it mentions 
their holding a ‘ summary' or a ‘ formal ’ inquiry; and provides 
that these are to^bc deemed ‘ judicial ’ proceedings. An earlier 
Act (XVI 011838), still in force, mentions directly, Revenue 
Courts (Courts of C(dlectors) and declare.^ that they are not 
to ha^e jurisdiction ‘in regard, to Ibnures’ or the .interests in 
land which arise out of a tenure claim, nor in claims to possession 
of land.' ** 

The Worth-'iP’eBt Provinces law as to Revenue Juris- 

‘ V I, 

diction.—In the North-West Provinces, on the other hand; 
the Revenue »Courts are fully ibcoghized as such ; and the Land 
ReveKfic Act (IX of 187^3) expressly mentions a number of 
matters (pcc. 24) in which 4he Civil Court has no jurisdiction. 
So all rdit suits and other disputeg between landlord and tenant 
are heard by the Revenue Courts (Act KlI of j88i, sec. 9^ &.). 
But in rent suits therc^ is*.an appeal, in certain cases, to the Civil 
'Courts (i. e. to the District Civil Couu), or in large and important 
.leases, direct to the High Court, * ^ 

The 'Central Provinces.— The Central Prowinces (Land 
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Revenue Act) does fiot refer tb Revenye Courts generally; but 
there are* a number of matters in Revenue OflBcers Khve 

to pass orders, and a.Civil suit cannot be brought to question the 
decisip»(see sec. 152, Act XVJII of 1881). • * 

Ih the Tenancy Act (I^ of 1883) also, certain meters 
(ificlu^i% the ^xing of rents) are reserved to Revenhe Officers; 
but other suits between landlord and ten^t (as siK:h) are left to 
the Civil Courts, provided that the Court mu^ be presided over 
by an official who^ is tilstj ft Revenue ^r a Settlement Officer, 
and so Hhs the experience of land matters which such an appoinB- 
ment gives. • , • 

The Fanjdb.—In the Panjab Acts, no mention is made of 
Revenue Courts uyder that name; but the Land Revenue Act 
reserves certain matters from the^'urisdiction of the Civil Courts 
(Act XVII of 188^ sec. 158). In this i)rovince, Settlement 
Officers can be invested with powers to hwar land-cases, and there 
are s*pecial provisions in secs. 136,1^7 of the Act. The Tenancy 
Law (A#t XW pf 1887) goes into more detail (sec. 75 ff.). 
Revenue Officers alone have jurisdiction in suits between land¬ 
lord and tenant (shown in the Act in groups) and in various 
‘ applications and proceedings' (also exhibited in groups). 
Provision is further made for the determination of any question 
of doubtful jurisdiction; and al^o for the validity of dqf isions 
which are fiyr and proper, bnly that there has been a technical 
defect of jurisdiction; and for the reference of certain ^oints^o 
the decision of a*Civil Court (sec. 98). 

Burma and Assam. —In the province .of* Bbrma there is no 
need of a tenancj' law; and the Land Act (II of 1876) deals 
with the special .jurisdiction <ff*Ref'enue Officers in The 

Land Regulation (1 of 1886) of Ass.(i#i is similar. » • 

liawtjf Revenue jurisdiction and procedure ^ be •referred 
to in each Province.— For <ill provinces except Bengal and 
Madras, tl^ powers and* jurisdiction of Revenue Officers, their 
procedure in summoning parties and pr<acuring evidence, lh5 
course of appeal, and the rejfllsion of orders, are provided in the 
^Land Revenue ^ct’ ancf perhaps in the ‘Tenancy Act’ also. 
In Bombay everything is to be found in the Revenue Code, 
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In Madras there are several of^the earlier Regulations giving 
certain powers to Revei.ne officers; such are Madras Reg. II 
of 1803,'’and Reg. VII of 1828; but the. principal provisions 
regarding powers and procedure are contained in two*-Acts— 
Madras Act VIII of 1865, called the ‘ Rent Recovery Act,’"and 
Madras Aet II of 1864 for the ‘ Recovery of arrears of ReVeniie.' 

In Bengal, there is longer list of Acts and Regulations which 
indicate the powers and procedure of Revenue officers; but 
there is no occasion to 'give any dela'ils, because there are 
«Collectorate-Law Manuals ’ (c. g. that by Mr. H. A. D; Phillips) 
which give all the Acts, Regulations, &c. collficted in one 
volume. 

^Nature of the procedure adopted for Revenue cases.— 
The Revenue Court procedure is simple and untcchnical. 
Where the law provides a special jurisdiQlion for the hearing 
of ‘ applications,’ or of*, contentious cases between parties, which 
afe in the nature of ‘suits,’ either the Civil jurisdiction is adopted 
(with such modifications as may be need<^d)'' or the entire 
procedure is laid down sj>ecially. It may be said broadly, 
that the object of Revenue procedure i.s to make the hearing 
of cases as easy and expeditious, and free from technical 
difficulties, as possible. 

In same cases*'ihe law insists :)n the personal attendance of the 
parties, and discourages the expense and waste of pine that too 
ofien follow on the employment of legal practitioners. Permission 
can of c ourse always be had to appear by agent or to employ legal 
aid where it is really needed; but in the vast majority of cases that 
come before lliQ I^wenue officers, there is nothing but a simple 
question of fact to he gone into. 

Heads Revenue duty.~I have already (p. 23 ff.) indicated 
the grades of Land Revet?,ue Officers—how the Collector is the 
District; head; and how he is always Magistrate as well, and 
has the* general supervision of .all administrative work in his 
district: how he has Deputies and Assistants; how an appeal 
Virdinarily lies from,-the deci.sion of the lower grades to the 
Collector, and in other cases (deluding the orders of the 
Collector himself when these are 'appealaljle) to the Com¬ 
missioner, with a final appeal to the Board ef Revenue or 
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Financial Commissioner. We have here, therefore, to turn 
our atteijftion to the everyday matterg/of land management and 
Land Revenue busine^ which the Collectors have to dispose 
of. 'Ullfe heads of Land Revenue business nal\!rally vary some¬ 
what with the Province; but there is suSkient similarity to 
warrant a general description being included in the safhe chapter. 

In Bengal, though the Collector has/no concern with «tbe 
internal affairs of^ordinary landlord-estates, he stilly has to 
keep a watchful eye On tilft country ip case of the approach 
of famine; and he may have the actual care of estates (with of 
without the aid of a paid Manager) in case .they co*ic under 
the Court of Wards, while the owner is a mindir or incapable. ^ 
He has the charge f)f Government Estates \\hen they are either 
farmed, or managed direct,—the* tenants paying their rent to 
Government. Wtmi these estates consist of large tracts 
(exceeding 5,000 acres) they are technitally called ‘ raiyatwari 
tracts,’ the direct holders of lartll (Vaiyats) being the tenants of 
Governnffent though not necessarily tenants at will. The 
Settlement of rents in these tracts, as well as of the Revenue in 
temporarily settled estates and districts, is the duty of the 
Collector (with the aid, if need be, of Settlement Officers 
specially appointed). 1 have already alluded to the special 
procedure of Act VIII of 1885 ^lengal Tenancy) under.which 
Rent Settlements may have to be made under certain cifchm- 
stanccs even in Permanently Settled estates. 'I'here g,re ako 
duties under the’general Survey law, including orders regarding 
the erection and mayitcnance of boundary^nmrlA (Bengal Act V 
df 1875, sec. 20). 7'he Collector is also concerned with the 
Registration of landed, estates and with ‘ mutations,' i?e*the j-ecord 
of change.s in the proprietorship by aale, &c. He nlso hak the 
duty of*registering ‘tenures’ (p. 13d) for tl^e j)uxpose* of their 
protection from being voided if the estate comes to sale for 
arr^rs of ^Revenue. Wlien partitions of jointly own^'d estates 
are applied for, the Collector alone has ^uMsdiction to make the , 
division and to determine h(j'^ the Land Revenue liability is to be 
distributed over ihe shares: and even if there is no formal 
partition .to mhke, there may be the right of co-sharers to 
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have their Revenue apportioned, and a ‘separate account' 
o^ned with each, so tnilt the default of one may imperil 
the others—except under such circumstances as the law provides 
(Act^I of 185^, secs, fo-14). I need hardly say mudi.on the 
Co\lector's duty va respect of Drainage works and Embank¬ 
ments, ihef maintenance of which may be of first-rate impt)rtance 
to cagriculture in certain districts (Bengal Acts VI of 1880, and ^ 
II of 1882). So too I only just allude tq the assessment oP 
estates and tenures to the ‘District Cess' (p. 153) (Bengal 
Act IX of 1880). Lastly, there are the important duties of 
the collection of the Land Revenue, and the <Tealization of 
arrears. ' 

In other Provinces.—Though some of the duties thus stated 
are peculiar to the locality, otiiers are common to all provinces. 
It will possible, therefore, at once to gin- a brief comment 
on a series (selected) the subjects of general Land Revenue 
administration most likely to be useful ^ 

V 

Tenancy procedure not included, but * the juiPisdiction 

noted.—As regards those provinces which entrust rent and 

other Tenant cases to Revenue Courts, I may say at once 

that it is not ,niy intention to give any details as to the 

procedure in Tenancy cases. I have sufficiently alluded to 

the Tenancy laV in general (p. 133 If.), and I will only further 

reirtind students that, in eaoh province, they will have to 

s«c:—^ '' 

> 

1. Whether suits between landlord and tenant are heard by the 
Revenue officer^ orPjy the Civil Courts. 

2. Or whether being heard by Revenue Courts, the course af 
appeal ,'s lyholly in the Revenue, Department, i.e. to the Com¬ 
missioner, Board, &c., or wholly or partly, to the Civil Court. 

3. "In the ^Central Provinces only, is there a special provision, 

dividin^^so to speak, the landlord and tenant (original) jurisdiction 
bctw;eeR the ‘Revenue and the Civil Courts: but then there is an 
express provision that most rents mfcst be, and all may be, determined 
for fne term of Settlement, by the Settlement Officer. liance 
Jthe class bf suits likely tp come before the courts is special in kind, 
and limited. ‘ 

«• 

* ft 

* When I speak of the ‘ Collector ’ it is hardly necesssary to explain that 
I include the Deputy and Assistant Collectors who ^t according to their 
grade in the manner provided by the Acts. “ ^ 
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Heads of liand Bevenue daty enumerated. —Confining our 
attention to the Land Revenue business, we shall find tlnat 
the main* heads of official duty calling for our notice* are the 
foUowi^:— ^ 

I.* The collection of the Ldnd Revenue. . 

4 . care of estates in general—including the pseservation 
of boundaries, the maintenance of Jfie records, especially 
with reference to the'due registration 6f afl changes in 
ownership. ^ * 

3. Paf^tion of joint estates. 

4. Appointment afid control of village officers. * 

5. Minor assessments—i. e. special cases where the Land 

Revenue has^ to be fixed subsequently to, or apart from, 
the general Settlement of t^c district. 

6. Agricultural ads{gnces {Taqdvi). 

It will not be necessary for our furthei. remarks, to separate 
the pfovinccs and repeat a notice of Revenue duties for each*: 
there are* some? (Jistinct features fn the Permanently settled 
districts and estates of Bengal and Madras, in the Raiyatwarf 
provinces, and in the village-estate Provinces (North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, Panjab, Central Provinces and Ajmer), 
but they can be sufficiently indicated in briefly describing the 
action taken in general, under the above six heads. 


1. Collection of the BevQnue.* 

• • 

Difference between permacdentrand temporary fjcttlements 

as regards Bevenue i& arrear.—Naturally we consider thh; the 
first duty of a Collector being to ‘ collect ’—the ingathering of 
the Revenue, and the enforcem|nt of payment in case of default, 
is tlie*first subject to be censidered. * 

have^here to take notice of the difiierent procedufe under# 
each of the three great systems. In Bengal and in the Perma¬ 
nently Settled esta^s of Madras, the gift of the landlord-right was 
accompanied Vith the condition that the Revenue must b^ paid 
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punctually under threat of the immediate sale of the estate. It was 
th6ught that this was bettir than subjecting a great landlord to the 
indignity of personal imprisonment or attachment and distraint 
of mfiveable property ^ 

Sfile law and lEublic demandd recovery law in Bengdl.— 
The existing Act (XI of 1859) regulating the Sale law^bfClen^al 
is X believe under dis^iission, but no change‘has yet taken place, 
nor is it likely thdt any principles >^illj')e altered. As, however,' 
Land Revenue is not confined to Permanently settled estates, 
and moreover various other items of public money •'’are pro¬ 
vided to Jbe recovered ‘ as if they were arrears of I^and Revenue/ 
there is a doable procedure. The whole law of (i) sale of 
estates and (2) the 'certificate procedure’for the 'recovery 
of public demands’ is retd together, being contained in 
Act XI'of 1859, Bengal Act VII of i868|^';:ad Bengal Act VII 
of 1880. V 

* Where there is some kind of^* estate/ willi a landlord 0'(^er it, 
the cslate is liable to sale, as the first ai\d »direcb>mode of 
recovery; certain fixed‘tenures’ (p. 130) are also treated as 
estates. Where it is a ease of recovery from a Revenue-farmer 
(still occasionally emj)lo}’ed on certain lands) or from a Govern¬ 
ment raiyat, or from some other person, where there is no 
‘estate’ to sell,4a ccrlificate ofjhe arrear is issued by the Col¬ 
lector, and this operates like de'tree of Civil Qouri, and is 
ejfccutcd under the Civil procedure Code. ‘ 

I. Sale law.—In the case of estates, the* old custom was 
that the Land Petjenue fell due in monthly instalments, and the 
failure of ai;iy one month’s payment was held to authorize the 
sale; but was found to *‘be "[(So harsh ; and now, a certain 
date* (or la§t day for payment) is fixed 'under the authority of 
the la|v, by which (up tiH sunset) all dues for the preceding 
yeai* must be made good. 1 

' sunset law.’—Directly the sun has set, the time iS^ast, 
‘and the estate must Jie»notified for sale,—the sale to"take place 

‘ In Madras there is some different»• the Act (II of 1864) says the 
recovery shall be according to the terms of*'the title ^eed; and Keg, XXV 
of 180#, sec. 7, provides that personal property shall in therfirst instance be 
attached. . • 
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thirty days later. It will be understood, however, that in practice, 
a very snc^all percentage of estates isj^ver actually sold. I’he 
Collector may accept; a payment after date, if it is deifirable to 
do so.' A reference lb section 18 of the Sale Act wilPshow 
that’ the Collector has absolute discretion (prpvided he makjps a 
writteit drdcr and states his reasons) to forego a salc,*or even to 
refuse to allow one. And this latter p^^vver may be speci^illy 
required in order td obviate *the necessary^ e^l ol" a sale law, 
viz. that a landlord^ may b(tf tempted tq raise all the money he 
can by c/eating encumbrances on his estate (which will be all 
voided when .the estate is sold) and then may^purposcily let his 
Revenue fall into arrear. If it were compulsor); to i)ul up the 
estate to auction, the fraudulent owmer might virtually get the 
p)rice twice over *. ^ 


Sale of ^Estate wi^ a clear title.— The auction purchaser gets 
a clear title and can void all encumbrances and contracts entered 
into by the defaulting landlord, nnd all tenures created by him ; 
certain old standing tenures are, however, protected (by law) and so 
are others if duly*registered; but registration only applies to the 
tcnurc.s mentioned in the Art, and then prevails only against private 
purchasers, not against flovcrnmcnt. So that if an estate were 
heavily burdened wdth tenures which a private purchaser could not 
void* there would be no sufficient bid for the estate at the auction, 
and Goveniment would buy it in. It is true that there is a ‘special 
registration ’ of tenures which will protect them c’;sen against being 
voided by Government; but,such registration can only be iSad on 
condition that the tenures are sirt:h as leave a sufficient sdburity 
(in an Unburdened proportion of the estate) for the Land Revcniiepf 
the whole. « 

^ 2. Certificate Procedure. —The ‘ certificate procedure ’ 
classifies the demands into series: in the one—to put it 
shortly—the certificata is more absolute and difficult to Contest 
than in the other. A separate forin_bf certificate for each class 
is provided: in either case, if there is any objection, a'pe’jtion 
must, first be lodged wit^i the Collector within a certain iime. 

‘ The encumbrances in all probability wouftl 4 ie such as could not be 
registered to secure them (e. g. mc#lgages'), and so purchasers would bid the 
price of the estate as free from^'ftcumbrances. Should, then, the sale-price 
exceed the value of tile arrears, the C'olleetor would be bound to hjyid over 
the whole surpftis*to the original owner, ' 
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In the first class of cases, the money must be#paid up (in deposit), 
an& then a civil suit may Ee filed (against Government) tp contest 
the certificate. In the second class of cas^s it is not necessary 
to deposit the nnoney, but a sui^. may 'be filed to contest the 
liability; provided ^hat the plaint nSusl set forth that the grotfnds 
of objection sued on have been duly enumerated in a^‘ pfetitibn 
(as ^bovc) to the Collator: the suit can only proceed on one or 
other of the grounds permitted (sec.\J, ^Bengal Act. VII of 1880), 
Ijand Revenue reco'x^ery in ITol'thei^i Ifndia.—The Land 
Revenue Acts of the provinces where village-estate Sefllements 
prevail, hjive'a different procedure for the recov^jry of arrears 
of Land Revefmc and other public dues that are provided by 
law to be recoverable as if they were arrears ^ of Land Revenue. 
Briefly, instead of sale being tjie first and ordinary procedure, it 
is only adopted as the laslf resort. There ar^ ^series of measures, 
beginning with a simf)le notice of demand; and only if the 
ofners fail can the sale of the eetate be ordered. All the Acts 
are similar in principle. * * ** • 

The Revenue is, I have explained (p. 192), made payable by 
certain instalments; and if these are not paid up in full at due 
date, the rcspons^ible party becomes * a defaulter.’ 

RespoziBibility of village headman or lambarddr. —In the 
NoRTf^i-WicsT Provinces and Central Provinces, the headmen 
are »[irimarily and personally liable &s defaulters fcg the Land 
Revenue arrears of their village or section (patti) of a iillage. 
In the Panjab this rule is modified; the headman is only re¬ 
sponsible if he neglects the duty of collecting—has not taken 
the proper st^ps to get in the Revenue from the co-sharers who 
are liable. • * » » * 

ifet is necessary to adojjt legal measures to realize the arrear, 
a certificate of the amount due is prepared and signed by 
the Revenue Officer—usually by t^e Tahsilddr. This certificate 
is absolute proof of the arrear: it can only be contested •by 
& civil suA, which ag^in must be preceded by a deposit of the 
whole amount due. The processes of recovery are ( 4 n order of 
severity):— • 

I. Seninga writ {dastak) of demand. 
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2. Arrest and detention of'the perso;ih 

3. Distress and sale of moveable* property including dfops > 

*—hut tools, seej;! grain, and agricultural cattle afe exempt, 
»^nd the Panja6 Act expressly exempts *a portion *of the 
* crop necessary for sJbsistence. 4 ^ 

• 4. 44 ttachment of the whole estate {mahdl) or the defaulting 
share only.' The elf^ct of this is place the land under a 
Governmeilt managd^, who receivers atl rents and profits : 
(payment t^ any onft else will nQl avail against the demand 
^f the manager). 'J'liis is popularly called kh am-iahsil). 

5. Isa sii^pilar process ; only that instead makinj^ over the 

estate (or share) to a manager, it is made «ver to a solvent 
co-sharcr \\]io undertakes to pay uj) the arrears and holds 
the share till ho has recov^Tod all. 

6. Annulling d'''^Seltlemenl of the* whole estate,-or of the 

share ; in which case a new Settlc«eni will be made; and • 
* the jjroprietor may find, himself excluded for its tetm 
\which wili not exceed fifteen years. 

7. Sale of the estate or share {patfi). 

8. Sale of other immoveable pro])erty of the defaulter. 

There are small variations in detail in the Acts; but the 

foregoing list will give a sufficient general idea of the procedure. 

It may be mentioned that in Oudh, the 7 ’aluqdar’s estates are 
(unlike the^ landlord estatfis of Bengal) treated by the^ same 
proccL^ as the village estates ; they are not sold in the first 
instance; the only difi'erence is that the Taluqdir is not liable 
to personal arrest and detention, . « 

• UTo interest charged.—Interest is not charged ^n arrears of 
I^and Ivevenuc j 1. ut the cojfts oli process, &c. art* tncfiided in 
the arrear to be recovered. * ^ 

CaLsep of real inability to pay.—«^It will be borne Jii mind 
that while, in the Permanently settled estates of*Bengal,, and 
Madfas, no remissions ot suspensions are contemplated, in the 
village-estates, the Collector is ever watchfcil^o distinguish whethef 
the default is due to neglect,-or fraud, or (as it often may be) 

** ^ ’This is usu|i]ly a'brief detention in a suitable place at the TahsA office: 
the Central^Proviaces Act directs detention at thtf Civil Jail. 

it 
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to real inability to pay, oyving to loss of crops, bad seasons, &c. 
In t^ie latter case, he willfc apply his power of suspending the 
demand (^5. 244), and ultimately perhaps,, recommending the 
whole (or a part)«of the arrear foF remission. 

It ^may also be mentioned that 'where there is a Revenue- 
assignee,&c., there may be local rules as to whether he 
must receive his Revenice through the Treasury, or be permitted 
to collect it himself injeash (or sometimes in kind). 

Collection in the Raiygitwari protf |ncfea—the jamabandi.—- 
In the Raiyatwari provinces of Madras and Bombay, the really 
essential point to notice is, that each year, bhfore t^je collections 
are closed, an ‘account is prei)arcd, village by village, by the 
village officers, and under supervision of the Assistant Collector 
(and occasionally of the Collector himself, as the rules may 
provide) of the lands actually held, and th^^orrect total dues, 
for the year. This is«'necessitated by the fact that the raiyat 
mity have relinquished (whether* absolutely or by transfer) sibmc 
of his land, or taken up new lields on aj^idicatioR. In, Madras, 
also, there are various items of Revenue account to be gone into; 
certain remissions which are always allowed for spoiled crops, 
and certain adjustments with reference to w'ater rate, as c. g. 
where a full supply has not been received, or where the assess¬ 
ment is for a dciuble crop, and water for only one has been 
received; or where a second^ cro^ has to be cjiarged, the 
assessment being for one only (p. 205). This process, ciiarac- 
teristic of the raiyaiwari j)rovinccs of Madras, Bombay, and 
Berar, is called ^\\^,jamahandi. The details of practice must 
be learned frpm the local Manuals and Circulars \ 

Process bi recovering arrtjars.''^ Madras law. —As regards 
the aiitual prpeess of recovgry of Revenue in arrears, in Madras, 
the lawqirov ides for the attachment and sale of moveable giiid im- 
moveeble property, and the impritonment of the defaulter (which 
latter process docs not extinguish the -arrear. Madras Act ill 
^j6f 1864, sec. 8 ff.). ^Immoveable properly is not sbld without 
first issuing a w'rit of demand and seeing whether the defaulter 

^ Soirife further particulars may also be seen in B.^I. vol. iii. pp. 
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coLi^crroN of the 'reveniie. 

can make some airangement for payment (sec. 26). iThe 
propertjp poreover, need not be solc^outright, but maj^be taken 
under management. As to the conditions under which personal 
arrest.sfnd imprisonment are^alTowed, see sec. 48. 

^be Bombay law.—The Bombay Code is so clear (chJJi. xi. 
secs. ^3^-187^ that it is only necessary to refer to it. It will 
be remembered that there ar^ other tenures besides raiyailjodri 
to be considered inj Bombay ; hence the l^gal provisioiftj require 
some variety. I wiH only uotice that in*principle, if the registered 
occupant of land fai|s to pay, the amount may be recovered from 
any actual c ccujjant; and he, having paid*, is prdlectcd by 
certain provisions (sec. 136). Bower is also given to attach 
crops before the Revenue falls due, in certain cases where 
such a precaution is judged nccesfery. , 

When default otcu.s there may be 
I. A written notice of demand- 
2; Forfeiture of the occupancy. • 

3. Distraint And sale of .moveable property. 

4. Sale of the defaulter’s immoveable properly. 

5. Arrest and imprisonment. 

When, in alienated lands (pp. 52, ii8), the tstate consists of 
a whole village or a share of one, the whole (or the share) may 
be taken under direct management by the Colled or; and if at 
the end of t^^velvc years, the ow^icrs have not ‘ redeemed ’ the 
land, it^will finally pass to the Government (sec. 1O3). • • 

Interest chargeable.—In Bombay and ^ladras, interest is 
(or may be) chargea,blc on arrears of Lamcf R* venue (Madras 
Act II,of 1864, sec. 7, which fixes six per ccn^. • Bombay 
Act V of 1879,' sec. 148). 

Other Provinces. Burma.—I dcr not propose* to go into 

'K * 

the delaMs of the laws of other provinces; it ma/ be “laOticed, 
however, that in Burma a convenient practice is provided bj’ Act 
II cJfi 1876«(Land Act) for the issue of demand tickets before, 
any process to enforce payment is adopted, in general, the arrear 
of Revenue is recovered as i*" it w^ere a sum due on a decree of 
a Civil Court, auxl by the Civil procedure; or if there is 
a saleable interest in the land, the land may be sold; or Govern- 


R 2 
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ment may eject the landholder aift take p#ssession (Act II of 
1876, secs. 47,49). • 

Assam.~In Assam, the Land Regulation has to maKe pro¬ 
vision Tor the ordtnary landholdings of the province, as*^ell as 
for lb:? old Permanently settled estates and holdings,of 
■which are AjbJect to the Bengal Sale law (as also prqVided In 
the Assam Regulzytion)^ And the "small (Permanently settled) 
holdings of Sylhet and the Temporarily settled lands of Kachdr 
have always had certain• peculiar f(?a^ures connected with the 
Revenue collection h 

In concluding this notice of the Collection of Revenue, it is 
.only necessary fo say that, ifl general, resort to the severer forms 
of process for recovery is now rarely necfussary. As a rule 
the Revenue is punctually, atv^ in ordinary seasons easily, paid. 

Suspension and remission of the Ijand Jilisr^renue demand.— 
One important matter Femains to be noticed. There are, owing 
to the climatic conditions of ^nosl Indian (.listricts or Provinces, 
times when the land could not be sown, of the cit>ps have 
suffered or been destroyerl oul right, owing to failure of the usual 
rainy season, or to failure of river, tank or canal irrigation, 
(pp. 7, 10), oro'vj'ingto some disaster—flood, blight, locusts and 
the like. The calamity may be (i) in the nature of a famine 
or son?,e evil tha'i affects the crops over a wide area ; or (2) some 
purely local misfortune affecting perhapis only a single village, or 
a i-mall, group of fields. The Collector needs then to bc'armcd 
w’ith a power to afford immediate relief by susJSending the usual 
demand for the LTaivi Revenue, when the; instalments fall due. 
For though flhc Assessment is moderate and adapted XjQpcDera^e 
season.^ and conditions gcndrallyj these climatic disasters upset 
all calculations. I do nt^t speak here of those special relief 
measur<“.s to.->)c tpken when widespread famine threatens the 
popvilation. The suspension of fhe Revenue demand is not only 
needed [n times of actual famine, buf on other occasions also. 
As a rule, however^ if will be most needed—and that without 
delay- in widespread calamities i ^nd will be more cautiously 

resorted to in local and partial cases. It saay only be rarely 

* , 

' See L. S. B. /. vol. iii. pp. 448, 449. 
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required in estates aiid districts classified as ‘ secure.' Suspension 
is usuay;^ ordered on the Collectoi^s own authority, fof six 
months*^—i. e. till the results of the next harvest appear, and it 
is see» whether the* amounW can then be 4>aid. Sometimes 
a lOnge^period of observation is needed, aijd then a repeat will 
hive kobe made and the sanction of the Commissioiicr obtained. 
Usually, if tfie succeeding 'harvests ar^-* fair, and the loss has 
not permanently trippled ftie estate (as,it doe^ if the greater 
part of the cattle, ha^e ^rished), the recovery of the amount 
susjieflOfed will be ordered ;—usually in part payments, added to 
the current ^emanO. Where the circumstiyices* are^ such that, 
remission is called for, sanction of*superior authority, on a full 
report of the facts, is necessary. The local Government itsclT 
will have to sanction any wifj|?sprcad remission affecting a 
considerable peiKj«"rj|;)gc of the local *^Revcnuc ; and in cases 
sensibly affecting the Revenue of an eiitiiie province, the remission 
has* to be aj)proved by the Government of India. It is often 
(in landlord ostites where lhcre*arc tenants) made a condition 
of remission or suspensfon, that favour shown to the landlord 
shall be passed on to the tenants; and the Rent Act of the 
North-West Provinces as well as that of Oudh, contain s])ecial 
provisions on the subject^. * 

These remarks apply to the country gcntrally, and not to 
those exceptional tracts fbr w^iich a ‘ fluctuating assessment' 
(p. 191) is already provided. ^ 

'I'he permanently settled estates are not, as a rule, allowed to 
claim any remission or suspension—because tli^ir Revenue, fixed 
•many, years ago, is now excessively light: but 1 do not 
apprehend that relief would-be rufuscd (as a matti^of favour) in 
case of any serious famine or unusujJly severe cal|irnity. * 
Rewenue accounts.—It hardly ceracs within my*sc,opc to say 
anything of the Revenue-roll % registers and accounts Itcpt both 
at»^l1ie lo^al (Jahsil) tr^surics and at head-quarters, by*aid of 
which it IS at once known what is the correct demaricl for cvetj; 

• 

^ The object is to give reli^*so that the Revenue payer may ndt be forced* 
to ^et into serious 9 ebt to meet the instalment. • 

See Act Xlk of iSBi, sec. 23 ; and Act XXJl of 1886, sec. 19. 

A 
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estat^and holding, both for Revenue and ces^s; what is in arrear, 
and*what has been duly jj^id. In Bengal, the Collecto^-’s office 
has a regylar department f6r this work, knpwn as the*’Taujih 
Department'—sc^called from th^ Revenifc (Arabic) term* iaujih 
{tauji in Hindi dialects), meaning a statement showing 'the 
Revenue demand,—the part paid and the balance still duq|“. • 

% 

Care 6f idlst^tes. Boundaries. Records and 
theiv maintentqice'. « 

» Duty of inspection and free intercourse with the people 
- on the spot.— In. provinces wliere the Setllcmerfts deal with 
village-estates iad separate* holdings, a great deal of care is 
\akcn to watch over the condition of the villages and the welfare 
of the peasant holders, w-hiclv»is not a matter of law or legal 
provision.» I have frequently alluded to th»^rSpcaled inspection 
which is given, on life part of village paiwdris. Revenue 
In^Tpcclors, and District Officers. Great stress is laid on the 
duty of the District Officers to spend as much tfhie as*’possible 
in camp. When in the village itself, they can freely talk with 
the people without tlje constraints of a public office, and the 
presence of subordinate officials which checks confidence. It 
is notorious that by this means, Revenue Officers can learn more 
regarding popular wants and difficulties, and of the condition 
of the district generally, than they could in any othei' way. 

^are of Estates.— Besides this, there is a regular system of 
reporting any unusual occurrence—such as locusts, destructive 
storms, cattle disease, and every other accident, that may tend to 
place the villj^gcs in difficulty. When the condition of aa estate* 
is kno^yfi td’‘be precarious, a&id the time comes for Revenue 
paymf.nl, the* Collector he.s (as above noted) the power of 
suspeniUiig \he dem;and atDnce; and to facilitate the efforts of 
the Collector in this direction, and**!© bring statistical knowledge 
to a focus^ as it were, the Government of India within the iast 
[iw years, has directed » detailed record to be prepared—either 
in the fprm of notes, or maps c&lpured for the purpose—of 

I t 

* Whetice the term taujih-navis for the clerks emptbyed^to keep these 
statements. t • ' 
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the character of egch part ‘of the district and (if need Idc) of 
separate estates and parts of estate^ as regards their position 
of greater or less security. * • 

Sqjflfe villages will be protected by a permanently flowing canal : 
otBers •mil be in the low lands where water iij wells rarely or never 
fails,is reached at a depth of a few feet; others again*are so 
situaFe(^that the riyer moisture on which ^he fields def)end, may be 
extremely precarious owing to the changes in the course of the river 
and its subsidiary channels ; ^ome places are cfSmaftcally precarious 
— the rainfall vcry*uncermin, or the crops liable to depredation by* 
storms or by wild animal^ * 

In cases indeed, such tracts of country will be excluded 

from the regular R«’enue Settlement altogether, and placed under 
some systeril of fluctuating assessment (p. llut«ipart fronf 

such extreme cases, there is always^scope for tHfc classification of 
. estates, villages and landholdings as more or less ‘ secure.’ • 

Care of Boundary markB.-^The care of Boundaries and 
Survey marks i^ofjiraportance both ^or the security of rights, 
for the prevention of disputes, and for ©bviating the loss of the 
daJa of survey, a loss which •if permitted might result in •the 
necessity for jf new survey. 

The Revenue Acts will all be found to contain provisions ’ 
(apart from those relating to demarcation and fixing of boundaries 
for Survey and Settlement) for the mainknaftce of marks. 
Every landholder is bound to erect and maintain boundary 
marks; and the village officers are charged •with the duty of 
reporting any injury to such jnarks, and any cases iij which 
marlft are out of repair If the order to erect or re^ore 
a mark is not* obeyed, the Collector has power to do the 
necessary work anjj recover the cost (as^i(*it«vere an arrear of 
•Land^Reveiiuc) from ‘the parties concerned. lie ^as also power 
to apportion the cost betwe^rt adjacent owners, ff th{5j;e is any 
dispute about the boundary line, th# Collector oyly recegnizes 
existing possession; and any party objecting, must lfa\e recourse 
to a civjl suit to establish his Contention. • 

*]^enalt;y for injury.—I'herc is usually a penalty for injury to 

• • ^ • 

‘ In Bengal and Madras where 'there are no I^venne Codes—see Beng^ 

Act V of 1875 ; and for Madras,•Act XXVIII of i860. ^ 

2 The Panjab Act has thoa^t it desirable to specify this as one of the* 
legal duties of vilmge officers : the neglect would consequently entail a 
criminal l^abiatj^under the Penal Cdde. There^s a similar law in Burma. 
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marks^, and a provision for a rewxrd to iijformers in case of 
injuitrd marks. The Indif,n Penal Code has also a provision 
for the punishment of mali'cious injury ^to ,marks. 'I’fie chief 
Revenue authoritj; has power to prescribe tiie form and na>aterial 
of boundary and suryey marks. • <►' ** 

Boundary marks In raiyatwdri countries. —It wij^ be 
remembered «that in rd^miwdri countries, thb marks arc fixed 
and unaltcrabld, haVin^ been origiiAilly adjusted with reference 
'to the sep*arate occupancy .rights. Inuliese places, the holdings 
hgive to be kept correct, and the boundaries maintained,^Socord- 
^ing to the maps. All sales, &c. proceed wfih refcj^cnce to the 
recognizeef survey lots, or awthorized and recorded subdivisions 
of them, and this is a matter perfectly well understood. In 
other districts, some boundarip are, in the nature of things, 
unalterable,- but otherwist there is no rulej.ha^ the Settlement 
boundaries must be maintained; fields change and so do the 
limits of shares, and interests ; tlje maps have accordingly td^be 
kept correct to the facts. * ^ • 

Becord of changes in proprietorship. D&khil-khArij or 
mutation of names.—Under all systems, great care is taken to 
record all chattges in proprkiary righl (or occupancy right). 
On this depends Uie correctness of the records, that is to say, 
that the work of .purvey and Settlement is not lost, by gradual 
and upr^ported changes which would rtiake the land re^cords cease 
to correspond with existing facts. Whenever, therefore, a change 
takes plade, by gift, inheritance, sale, or mortgagewith possession, 
there is a process kpown as dd^il-^drij (i. e. putting in and 
taking out). The form*er owner’s name is removed and the new* 
one put^in; \^is secures the tit^e to* the land (p. 198), and also 
infornjjS the Collector as to ^};,ho is the right? person to answer for 
the Revenue When a change is reported, a public notice (for 
a fixe(;J time) is' posted up, and th«. Collector will only sanction 
the ebange being entered on the record when it is found‘that 
the transaction is an acc(?mplished fact, that possession' has been 
pven, and that there is no dispute. «’ 

* 

For it will sometimes happen that on the death*of a land-owner, 
co-sharer, &c., a person will claim to have his name substituted as 
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being the adopted yn ; and follaterals will come forward ami deny 
the adoption, or the possession of the claimant; or a vender from 
a ask for record of his ymehase, and the family object 

that the widow has*only a life-interest and was not enfitled, under 
the circumstances, tft sell: ^jiere the Collccjpr may refuse to 
recognize the transfer, and jiefer the parties to the Civil Court to 
settle tnb matter: the change will only be fccorded when*a final 
deciiioTi has been obtained. • 

• • • , • 

The whole object of the ^and record ^stei® (I ^o not apologize 

for repeating) io to obviate future r(?-survey and •re-record^ 
by s^ng that life initial maps and* rccoi ds of Settlement are 
kejit correct and ^ conformity with facts at the time. Got>d 
records mefln, the security of titles, the impossibility of encroacll* 
ment on subordinate rights, and iKe facility o? decision in cas^e 
a dispute occursfand especially in all kinds of cases between 
landlord and tenant. The repelled jjispections of land, and the 
due writing uj>*of*thc village-papers (p. 29), arc* the means 
fcljed on fo secure this object. * 

3. Fartition of joint estates. 

Under all systems, there may be joint estates or joint 
occupancies, and partition may be desirable. All the laws 
prescribe that this operation is within the sole jurisdiction of 
the Revenue Officers. The Civil Courts di) not act except 
there is dispute as to the* rigl;t of a claimant to be a sharer at 
all, or as to the extent of his share. The actual land t^ be 
given to each, find the apportionment of the Revenue*responsi¬ 
bility, these are rnatters which can be ef&jctiveh- adjusted only 
• by persons who havtf a Revenue Officer s experience. 

The Land Revenue Kdt% contain general pi^isiljj^is. But 
there are a vast variety of points <4 detail whic|j can ojily be 
dealt with by Rules under the Act, or are enjoined ms njalters of 
practice, by the Circulatr Orders of the Chief Revenue authority. 

•^erfeqf and imperfect partition.—As to the law of partition, 
only two*points can here be noticed, countries where thffjp 
is a joint estate (whether^!# village or a larger landlprd area), 
there may be partitifin which leaves the Revenue liability* 
of the wj:iol 5 mtact, and mere^y allots the separate holdings for 
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personal enjoyment (‘imperfect parHStion’), ou there may be one 
whicR completely dissolves^he joint liability (‘ perfect partition’). 
Some lawsrdp not allow the latter except, at Settlement, and for 
special reasons (p» 174). #' * «r> 

In Raiyatwarj coyntries, the partition has further to^’/espbct 
the fixed survey-numbers or lots, and the partition iway nbt 
result in lots below a‘pertain mirrimum si&e. This will be 
realized by reading *secs. 113 ff. of the Bombay Revenue Code. 

In partition, there are, always sesne lan^s which are left 
undivided (graveyards, common wells, &c.). The chief iWfirculty 
jn making a partition is that, in any joint hoKJing, ejeh member 
usually has had facto possf-ssion of certain fields, in the past; 
dUch will be eager to keep these; and it is not always easy to 
effect this, with reference to the value of land and the extent of 
each share; but in a good partition it will be effected as far as 
possible. r 

Bartition law. —In Bengal, there is a special Partition iVct 
(Bengal Act VIII of 1876). *in Madras, ActT*'^f 
Act II of 1864, secs. 45, 46, make provision for Permanently 
settled estates. No special law exists for the partition of raiyats’ 
holdings; that is a matter which depends on the rules of survey 
and the permissiblt* subdivision of survey-numbers. 


4. Appointment of Village 0£Q.cers. 

f 

Disputes as to the right to the office.—l’his”is also a matter 
for the Revenue Gffie3r's decision only. The succession to the 
office of headman, and sometimes to that* of patwdriy may be 
a matter: *of tlUstom, and it mey b£''hereditary: sometimes the 
rules pllow a certain electivr element; but” there are very often 
rival claijnariLS, or objection^ are raised to a person nominated 
by the Collector, on the ground of unfitness,—his being much in 
debt, having no sufficient interest in land in the village, and fhe 
like. Such cases are ruiiierous and are generally contested in 
appeal as far as possible. 

Thero will be usually found provisions in tht Land Revenjie 
Act, Rules and Circulars. 
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Watanddr OfQpea in Bombay, &c. —In Bombay there is 
provision regarding the village accountant in secs. i6, 17?)! the 
Revenhc Code; and ,as here there may be hereditary Officers 
remuii^erated by spcfial holdhigs of land p. 27)* there is 

a'special Act (Bombay Acf III of 1874) ^^ich may be jeferred 
to; lateo for Sindh, Bombay Act IV of i88r. « In Madras, 
there arc several *Acts and* Regulationj'relating to the Karnam 
or village accountant in^Permanently scy,le(f estites and in other 
villages. Madras Regs.^XIX of 1802, and II of t8o6, refer to 
herctfliary officers in estates; Madras Reg. VI of 1831, and 
Madras Agt IV df 1864, refer to such ofivers In general. I3 
Bengal, Reg. XII of 1817 is still i* force, hnVpatwdrh do not 
exist except locally; and the whole village system has no vitalify 
under the landlord estate system. 


5. Minor Assessments. , 

Ijands to« assessed apart from the general district 
Settlement.—Alluvial tracts near rivers. —From lime to time 
lands held Revenue-free, or of which the Revenue has been 
assigned, lapse, and it becomes necessary to assess them and 
determine who is to bo settled with ; or waste land is colonized 
and new villages are established; and there*are various other 
occasions ^in which lands* have to be assessed—apart trom the 
general Settlement of the whole district. One frequent (^use 
in the Panjab* (and other provinces much traversed^ by rivers 
flowing through alluvial plains), is the altejatjpn of lands which 
, appears as soon as the floods subside, vJlicn the rainy season is 
over.* In •some cases, the «ctiop of the river is db violent, that 
an entire area in life vicinity is e^jpluded from the Settjement 
and piit under a system of fluctuating assessment; but where 
that is not necessary, it* is stitt desirable either to make provision 
(^^that whenever the*W area of the village has been aflTd'cted to 
the exteift of ten per cent, or more, the whole Revenue is to tie 
re-adjusted (and its apportionment among the co-sharers); or 
(2) to separate ^he permanent lands from those liable, to river* 
action, and* demarcate a separate ‘ alluvial chak ’ or circle which 
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may require to be re-measured and te-assess^ after each rainy 
seasofi, provided that a certfJn minimum degree of change has 
taken place. , In these circles of course, 5^3 the Revenue will be 
reduced^on account of land washed away dr rendered untialtur- 
able, sp additional Jicvenue may ^ assessed on neev laftd 
formed, or nn barren land that has been rendered cukufabfe 
by a fertilizing deposi{.|. It is th6 making of \hese minor 
Settlements, with the survey work anH inspection and reporting 
that they involve, that afford such eilpellcnt .opportunities for 
training the junior officers and qualifying them for larger ftd*t^enue 
powers and dufles. , ^ 

«• 6. Advances to cultivators. 

Under the head of the care^of estates, might have been in¬ 
cluded a brief notice of the‘fac.t^that Government-makes advances 
(to be recovered in centain convenient instalments) .to cnabl9 
agricultural improvements to be made. These advances, in fSrt, 
have always been customary inlndia, under the. name iaqdvi 
(written tuccavec^ takkdvi, &c.; the word is Arabic and literally 
means ‘ strengthening ’ or ‘ coming to one’s aid ’). They are 
governed by Act XIX of 1883. An ‘ improvement’ includes all 
works of providing*wells and other means of irrigation which can 
be effected by private effort, as well as drainage, reclamation, 
enclosure, and any other works which'may from time.to time be 
decl^.red by the local Government to be works of ‘ improvement.’ 
The instalments may not extend (as a rule) over more than 
thirty-five years. »,,The Act makes provision for the form of 
application for^a loan, and for the security* (and liability of the* 
land itse^t** to funswer) for repayment.* ' 

Friyate wqrks of imp^pvemeut exempted from assess- 
ment.—Jt jalso makes the important provision that when *n im¬ 
provement has 'been made by private effort, and the land 
comes 'to be re-asscssed under a revision of Settlement,' the 

^ • t . 

ipfprovement is not to taken into consideration; dnd as in 
certain classes of work, this exemptiCn cannot go on for ever, the 
protectiqfi is effected by declaring periods oft,years for which 
a certificate of the improvement will hold good, *80 that no 
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increase can be levied dui 4 ng the currency of the period (see 

p. i 9 q). • • • 

Ad<fitional powers of maJdng^oaias.—^In the following 
the piblication of tlfls Act, Skfurther law (Aci XII of 1884) was 
pJ,sse(Jj«which empowers loftns to be made (pnder rules) t^owners 
flndfoccupiers of land, for the relief of distress, th^ purchase of 
seed or cattle, or otlier I^urpose no^*specified in the (above- 
mentioned) Land Improvdrnent Act, ‘ but connected witli agri¬ 
cultural objects.^ ’ > 

Otlijr branches of public business connected with land. 
Sources of luforhiation about Revenue duty.—There a 3; 
other matters of whicli notice mig^t be taken^Aiut they arc only 
indirectly connected with Land Revenue Administration. Sufch 
are the valuation of land in ^case of its being taken up for 
a public purpcrfc under the ‘ Laihl Acquisition Act,, 1870'; and 
yarious duties connected with District Boards and (in Bengal) 
vath committees in connexion with drainage -w'orks and em¬ 
bankments ; apd there are various functions of a Collector 
under the Provincial Canal Acts. In districts where there arc 
still waste lands for disposal, it is the Collector to whom applica¬ 
tion must be made under the Rules; but these have already 
been sufficiently noticed (j)p. 56 ff.). It only remains to be said 
that for a complete study of the direct Ltvad Revenue duties 
of Collectors, it is almdst exclusively in Bengal and Madras, 
that a number of Acts and Regulations have to be referre^ to; 
in all the oilier provinces, there is one Land Reverfuc Act or 
Regulation which^contains the whole law. ^ Ip, Bombay this Code 
• has indeed to be supplemented by a few Acts dealing ■with some 
of t^e special tenures, but that all. '' 

In the Bombay l^residency thofe is no Teng,ncy Lay to be 
sepamtely studied, nor is there in Burma, Berar o? iV’Sam. 

‘ Bples ’ tmder the* Iiaud Revenue Acts.—In all Provinces, 
hp wever,, it is essential to have the ‘ Rules' which the Local 
Government is empowered to make* upder the Revenue ?j:t. 
In some cases (e. g. the ^P^njdb Act) the collected Rules form 
quite a complete code*of detailed instructions; and^the rules, 
when ^ulyrsanctioned? have the force o 5 law. 
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‘Cilfcular orders.’—There are lalso ‘Circular Orders’ or 
Standing Orders in all provjjices, issued by the Government or 
by the chiff Revenue authofity or both,^ w^ich give ‘detailed 
instructions on mailers of practiced-official routine and bujpness 
details, and in some cases contain valuable explanationiHio^ the 
Act, ancl call^attention to changes in the law. They are» t^ b^ 
had in provincial volumes, to which additions 'are ffom time to 
time rrfadc as ciFCum^tances require. •' • 
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j 4 invdfi -^Cciascs or extras,^, v. 
Accounts, see Revenue. 

* Aclmimstiation—Local,’ j). i6. 
Administration of Cand Revenue; 
features of Country affecting 
the, 4- . « , 

Advances to cultivators, 252. 
Agriculturaryear, see Year. 
Ag^cullure, Imperial Department^ 

ofc * 9 - - 

Ajmer, system oT (fluctuating,'', 192. 
Akbak, his Land Revenue Settle¬ 
ment, 37. 

‘ Alienated ’ lands, 5,^, 117, 8. 

Allu vial circles, assessment of, 251-2. 
Ancestral sharing system, 78. 

Area, measures of, ii, 12. 

Arrears, see Revenue. 

Aryan conquest, effect of, 89. • • 

Assam Land^Regulation, 215. • 

Assessment (Assam^ 218. 

(Bengal Pcrnsi^cnt SettlemenO, 
158. 

(Bombay), 210. 

(Burma), 226. • 

(C^itral I’rovinces), 186. 
(Madras)j 203. • • 

(North-West Provinots), 178. 
(Panjab), 188. • 

on a«'.tual rental values, 181. 
circles, 181. ^ ^ 

fluctuating, 191. 

•of improvements, 252. * 
AssessmenljReports, 185, 190. 

Assets, (fur Innd Revenue puipose^, 
183-4. ^ 

proportion taken in Bengali* 70; 

. North - WProvinces, &c., 
148. • • • • 


• » 

Aj^stant Collejjors, 23. 


Benares, Permanent Settlement of, 
161. 

^en^l Presidency, The, 5, 15. 
lUjffiidehdrd, 84, 87 nt^e. 

Bhejhai^r, 85. 

Bighd "and iiieasuie), 12. 

Bihdr, small landholders of, id^. 

• Survey objected to, 166 note. 
Biswa, biswdnsi (land measure*,. 


12. 

Board of Revenue, 19. 

Bombay, landlord tenures of, 113. 
Boundary marks, forms of, 11. 
in TtniyatvAari countries per^ 
nianent, 248. 
maintenance of, 246-7. 

British India (meaning of}f 5^ 


Cdchdr, 220. • 

Cadastral survey (North-West Pro¬ 
vinces), 176. 

Canals, 9.« « 

Cenificafl procedure (Bengal), 238. 
Cesses (former';, 39% 

, (modern), 153. ^ ^ 

(Burma), 228. 

Clfllnges in ownership of lanfl, 248. 
Chaurassi, 121-2. • ^ ^ 

Chief ComfliissiSiier, 16. • 

Revenue authority, 19. * 
Chiiiagong, tenures of, 107 . 

Circles for assessment (f?orth-W^t 
*l’»r)vinces), 181. • 

(Madras) 202. 

(in districts, Burma), ^22. 
Circular Orders, 254. • 

Climate,*variety of, 6. 
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Collectten, see Revenue. 

Collector, The, 23. 

Comitiissioner, The, 22. 
Community.^ Village. , 
Corrected Kerf, roll (North-West 
Plovinces), iSr-?. 
Correspondence, Official, 20. 
Council^ (Members of, 1;. 

Courts, see Revenue Court, 
Cultivation, shifting, 12, 134 

' - 

Dakhan, The, 6. ^ 

Ddkhil Khdrij, see Mutation. 
Deccan — Dakhan. 

Decennial Settlement, The, 137. 
Department,' Agriculture,’'Land 
Reco ds.’ 

Deputy-Collector, 2^. 

T/istrict, The, 22. 

Division, The, 22. 

Ded/>, 7 note. 

Dravidian landholding, 89, poT 

r 

East India Company, 14 note, 
Eufianchiscment (Madras), 118, 
Estates, care of, 246. 

' classified as 'secure,’ &c., 246-7. 
See ‘ Government-,’ ‘ Landlord-.’ 
Exchange (periodical) of holdings, 
98. 

Famine-insurance, 154. 

Farming, see Revenue, 

I'asU era, the, 8 note 
Feudatory States, in, 113 note. 
Field diagrams (Bombay), 209. 

Finr icial Commissioner, 19, 
P'luctualing assessments, 191. 

Ghdiwdli \io\A\ngs, Jtg.' 

Ghumdo (land measure), 12. 

Girds, 114.note 
Godlpdra district, 220, 

Government, Home for India, 14. 
of India, The, 17, 
l/ocal, 'I'he, 16, 

Government as universal landlord, 

49 . “ 5 - 

-estates, 102. 

Govemor-Cieneral, The, 17. 
Governors, The, 15,' 

Grants, see Landlonl-estates. 

Harvests, 7. 

Headman, the village, 26. > 


Headman—• 

position of, 70, 7^* 

Land Revenue responsiliility of, 

240. 1 
See also Lambarddr. 

I^lll Distril\s tAssam), TheitSip, 
Hi])du State organization, ejleUs of 
on tenures, 121. 

* Hindustdtty see North Indiai 
* 

‘ Imperfect’ (part undivided) village- 
tenure, 82, 86. 

Improvements, assessment not to 
..ax; remarks about, igo. 

In'dm, 53, 119. 

Inam Coranii sion, Tae, 55. 

India, use .if term, 5. 

Inheritance, right by,inland, 123. 
Inspector, see Kandngo. 

Instalments (o'" Land Revenue de¬ 
mand), 192. 

Interest on Land Revenue arrears, 

241, 243. 

Irrigation, 9, 10. 

Jagtr, 5 . 1 j ” 6 . 

modern grants in, 56, 

Jamd (total assessed Land Re¬ 
venue', 184. 

Jamabandi (Rent roll), North-West 
I^rovinces, 194. 

(I’anjab meaning), 194. 

^Madras and Bombay), 242. 
Joint liability for Land Revenue, 
^ ; « 74 - 

Jum (Bengal)-shifting cultivation, 
12, 13. 

Juri-sdiction ^localoLand Revenue 
charges), 21. 

Aafwj?" (cukivation—Burma), 224. 
Kdntiiigo (Revenue Inspector), 25. 
K arnam = Paiwdri, q. v. 

Kharif (Autumn harvest), 8. 

Kkds Estates, 103. 

Khasra, the, 194. 

N'hdtd (holding in a joint-village), 
81. 

Khewat, 194. 

Khot (Bombay), iio. 

Kulkami ; hereditary village ac¬ 
countant (Bombay), 27 note. 
Kumrl (or Kumeri) (South India) 
—jUm, q. v. 

Nwin (Burma), 224. ( , 
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Ldkhirdj, 52. ' • 

Lambarddr, The, 26f 72. 
allowance for, 27. 
his)jand Revenue liability, 240. 
Land, value increased by Canal, 9. 
siuM>osed ancienl; eSmmunit^f, 

. • » 88 - 9 . 

• castofhary bases of right in, 122. 
* riglJ^ts in adjusted by Govern-* 

• ♦nen^ J23. See Titles., 
Landlord, /Government' not the 
general, 49, V25. • 

Landlonl Estates, j^eneral tgmarks, 

aA>i^ out of former territorial 
chiefshi]), 111^113-14, 
arisingfr«m l^and Ke^nut-grants, 

. ^ 

arising from Land Revenue farm¬ 
ing, 104. ^ 

sizcnl often determined by ancienl 
State divisions. 121. 
size of in Ben^il, 1^4. 

Cause of petty est.ates, 10O-7, 
Landlord right limited by law, 106, 
/ 125. , 

Land njgasurcsj^fiactional, in shared 
villages, 81. * , 

Land Records, Department of, 20. 
Land Records, 193. 
how altered, 195. 
legal presumiitiun as to correct¬ 
ness, 195. 

(Bombay), 212. 

(Burma), 225. 

(Madias), 205. • * 

(North-dVest IVoviuces), 194. • 

(Panjab), 194. 

Land Registration (Bengal), 165. 
Land Rkvenim:, The, What is it« 
33 - , 

Merits of as a Souroi; of Income, 

A^minifltratiun, first atteniiflifto 
organize, 155. • 

Is it a fux 1 49. • 

wliAt lands are not liable tt>, 51. 
originally a share in grain, 3]^ 
still • collected in kin(| locally, 
35 -. 

reason* for change to cash pay¬ 
ments, 35-6. . 

Ideas of Native rulers alrout, 

. 38-9* * ♦* 

• Difficulty at commencement of 

Britisjf rale, 46. • • 


Land Revenue— • 

General principleof assessing, 47. 
^Seialso, ‘ Assessment,’ ‘ I^venue,’ 
• j ‘ Settlement,’ &q. 

Land Tenures, * 

Legislatnni, Jhe, 17. • 

I.oans (Goverment) to agricaltuiists, 
25a • 

Local, see Governmgnt, &c. 

Local jiates, see Cesses (modem). 


M^ra.s 


RAS, ancicdit joint - villages. 

.00. • * 

•attempt to make Permanent 
Settlement, 166. , 

j and also Village Settlement, 199. 

; proportdm of land|^orxl estates^* 

[ # raryat j^Uings, 167. 

' K 9 ier‘Settlement,’ ‘Land Recoic^.’ 

' &c. 

[ Mahal, 84, 171. 

J^Jdi$k-(/al>za (or -maqh'iza), 132. 
'^^mlatddr, 24 * 

Mani^ laws of, regarding J.and 
Revenue, 33-4. ^ 

common or joint holding un¬ 
known to, Sg. 

basis of right recognized by, lij. 

: Maratha States, Land Revenue 
j Assessment in, 39. 

j ' Maund' (Man), a weight, 12. . 

i Mauxa, Revenue Term for village/ 
j q.^v. • 

' Mauzaddr (Assam), 218-9. 
j Measures, r^r^Vcight;, Area. 

AfiJr'Jn'estates, TI3-4. * ^ 

Middleman (in I.and RevMiuc), 150. 
Mirdsi (right by iaheritanccii 76' 
97, 100. * 

Mogul, see Mughal. 

I^Iooiah 167. 

.Wrt/i, 33, 119. 

Mughal Em]>irc,vl-'a’nfl Kt venue 
system, 36.^ • 

system of Jagir 01 Land Revenue 
^ assignment*, 53. * 

Mutation of names If) L^od Record- 

(sec a/j^Patwarl^, 248. 

• • 

Nunkdr, 105. 

Native States, Rulers <!f, 4 note.i 
assessment of, 38-9. 

Nisf-Khirdi (Assam), 216, 

North India, 5. 

North-West I’rovinces, 15. 

History of, 172. 
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‘ Occap^t * tenure, 126. 

Officer^ ‘ Revenue,’ * Settkment,' 
' Village.’ t 

Orissa, Settlement of, 173. , • 

Oudh, province*bf, 15. 

See S^tlement, &» ‘ 

Fdlegari^see Polygai. * 
Panchdyat, 73,*^9. 

Punjab, The, 16. 

North-West frc^ntierVillagff^ 97. 
Pargana, 25^. i > 

Partition of estates, 174, 245^50* ' 

Pdteh 26-7. 

Tenure, 13J. 
rules (Bengal), 1^4. 

Patti, pcUti d&ri,^l. ^ 

Patwdri, duties of, 

‘ in raiyatwari provinces, 30. 
I'crgunn^i, see Pargana. 

Permanent Settlement, the, 15^. 
made withiput survey, 15S. ' 
districts subject to the, 162. * 

measures subsidiary to, 1A3. 
Land Registration under, 1O5. 
of Benares, 161. 

. in Madras, 166. 
question of a general, 50. 
Ploughs, land divided by, 35, 85. 
Polygars, 111. 

■.Presidency, 14. 

Piiinogcniture, 91, up note. 

Public demands recovery, 238-9. 

Qticngt^seh P^win. 

KabI, the spring harvest, 8. 

Paiyat, meaning of, 75 note. 

/’rt/jo/tl 5 engal), effect of I’crmancnt 
Settlement ^ 

Raiyntwdri, see Settlement. 

Tenure,, nature of, 125-6. 
title todand, 

Records of rights, see Land-Records. 
Refusal* of Settleftient, 193. 
RegulationjVII of 1822, 173. * 

Regulations (.modern,33 Viet. cap. 3), 

ib. 

Ren,ts, adjustment of (Bengal), 169. 
*■ (Central Provinces), 185. t 
(North-West Provinces)^ 188-9. 
Report on t'cent-rates, &c., 189. 

‘ Sec Settlement. 

Resumption (Bengal), 160. 

Revenue Accounts, 245. ^ 


Re;j:enue Adininistration and Busi- 
' ness, 230. 

Revenue arrears (Bombay), ^43. 
(Madras), 242. ‘'v 

(North India), 240. 

R^tenue assignments and fre^pr^ts, 
fffect of on tenures, 53, i/j 6.* « , 
Revenue business, heads m, 234-5. 

chief controlling authori^)yI9.' 
REVr.NUli COLLECTIGN 23}. 
Revenue Courts, 230. v 
Revenue-Court Procedure, 234. 
RevenJit-Coiprt^ for Tenancy cases, 
J.36. * 

Revenue, distribution of Vntten in 
joint-vijlages, 8^2, 86. 
Kevenue-fafmer, see Z^nlttddr. 
Rcvcuue-liirming in old times, 40,42, 
43 - 

effect of on laqd-tenures, 45-6,120. 
Revenue-free lands, 52. 

(Madras and Bombay), 116. 
Revenue-insl^lmehts, 192. 

Revenue, invalid free gri^uts, 54. 
Revenue, local charges, 21, 24. ^ 

, * remission for calamity, 245. ' 

suspension, 244.4 « 

Revision of Settlement, limits to 
increase of rates at, 211. 
Right (in laud) claimed by former 
rulers, 124. 
early ideas about, 123. 
recognition of under British Law, 

125. 

, subordinate or in second degree, 

* 127- , 

’Rivers, remarks on, 7 - 
Royal lauds, 34 note. 

‘Rules’under Lav if* Revenue Acts, 
253 - 

Ryot, see Raiyflt. 

t 

SdM (or Sayer), 159. 

( Sale for Revenue arrears, as affecting 
village ownership, 94. 

' always with a clear title, 239. 
Sale-Laws, Bengal, The, 238. 
i* their effect on position of tenants, 
1 ^ 4 - • « 

‘ Scheclrded Districts, 18, 

Seasons, 7. * 

‘Speure’ Estates, 2 '^- 7 - 
SeLt/.ements, of Emperor Akbar, 
*‘ 37 - L' 

general remarks 01^ 146. 
form bf, depends on tenure, 147. 
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Settlements— • ^ 

varieties of, namad, 149. 
Temporary and Permanent, 149. 
(T^porary) period of, 152. 
comparison of merits, of systems, 

, be|^ and ended, 153^ 

• THEf*EKMAN£NT (Bengal), 154. 
C^nares), 161. * 

f\Mtdra|^«i66. • ^ 

At firsti^ecenuial, 1'57. 

The Temporar3i^Bengal), f69. 
with Latidlordsein g^'ncml, 154. 
Early attempt* (NoJiH-West 
• jjrovinces), 172. 
l<egnlati(|Q VII ^ 1822, 172. 
with joiat v ^lagc s, . 
on basis of^HG^te assets,’ 178, 
184. 

general objects of a, 198. 

Waste land how dealt with at, 5 7, 
Report of, 197 
See also LaiidtRec^ds. 
SettlemenUOfficers, 31. 
•SeltlemenuSiaff, The, 20, 177 note. 
SAtlement, The, of Orissa, 173. • 

of North-West Provinces, 175. 
ofOiidh, i7o,* 185. 
of Central Provinces, 186. 
of Panjab, 189. 

(Raiyatwari), 191. 
resume of, 213. 
of Madras, 199, 202. 

Bomlmy, 206. 

Berar, 212. 

Sindh, 211-12. 

Assam,*2i4. 

Burma, 222. 

Shajra, 176-7^ )^4. 

Shares'in joint villages, 80. 

Shifting cultivation, ^12. 

(Burma), 228. • 

Sir bind, 79 note. 

Soil llassiilcation (for assessmdlil) : 
North-West Provintes, i8i. 
Madras, 202. * 

Bombay, 208-9. 

Soil valuation by equal uqits ((Cen¬ 
tral Provinces'), 18^, 
SWj-Deimty Collector, 24. 
S^ordinate rights in land, Tz 
Sub-proprietor, 127. - 

(Oudh), lit. ^ 

Sub-Settlement, 1^2# 174. I 
Summary Settlcmrat (Bombay), 118. 
‘ Sunset Jaw^ lire (Bengal), 238. • 
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‘Supplementfry^ Survey’ i(Burma}, 
226. 

Syvef, absence of, in Bengal, 163. 

I (fdered in Bihdr. I69 note. 
(North-West Paov^nces), 176. 
Modiijid^ad astral, 1^7. 

(Bombay and Madras), 200, 207. 
‘Survey-Tienure,’126. • 

Suspension, see Reygnue. 

Sylhe% district of, 221. 

y^iV rAsild^, 24. 

laluq (tenure—Bengal), 130. 

seji-irated (Bengal), 160. • 

Taluqddr in Bengal, 106 -7. 

meaniniJ of in general, 41 noi.*t«- 
S in Ou^h, ^9. 

(Oudh) subordinate right, i3ig 
7 'aluqduri tenure or right (North- 
West Piovinccs), 109. 

•Sk Ta»k, 10. ■ 

'^iqdvi advances, 23c. 

Zhrdg 6. 

7 'aram (Madras), 204. 

7 'aungyii (Burma), 12, 22S. 
Temporary, see Settlement. 

I'enancy suits, 236. • 

Tenants (in general), 133. 

existence of in landlord-villages, 

7 .^- M 

position of undei native rulgf 
136- j « 

the twelve years’ rule, 135. 

Law in g^eral, 1^9. 
enhahccinent and cjeAiop, 142. 
effect of Perniaiient ^iettlcmenl 
on (in Bengal), 163. ^ 

effect of J’umaneMt Settlement 
■ on (in Madras ■, 167. 
in R«i^'at#^’ari holdings, 144. 
Tenure; .ict’ I .and-l'enurc. 

‘ Tenure’ (technic^ teiin m Bengal), 

Thomason, ‘ Directions,’ 175 note. 
Yhugyi (Buima)^222-3. • 
Title-deeds, absciic^ ofi fprmal, how 
su^pleffiented, i^S, 201, 206. 
Titles to land, 64, 12^. * 

Tiibes, location of in village grou[ts, 
68, 92, 96. 


Tuccauec, see 'I'aqdvl. 

Value of land chaiigef|| by trrigds 
tion, 9. 

Vicero)^ The, 17 note. 
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index. 


VI LI AGi. (the term), 'i i. 
Th^ described, 66. 

[rouping, 67. 


causes of ] 
forms of. 


‘ 9 - 


the Raiyafwiin', 70, 7<;. 

Staff oil artisans in, 69 
Officers, 26. 

The I ndloid- or join.70. 76. 
Tenant body in, 73. 
growth of landlord body,<78. 
cons^^itiilion of, 76-7 . n 
ancestral princi^Sle, 30. ^ 

'*• partition under it, 80, 8:1^^ 
held on other principles, 87. 
“due to Colonist groiijis, py, 100 
of the Panj/ib J'rontier, 97. 
I'jxeliang^ of lioldinf^ in, 98 
Subordinate i)roji%'eto-s in, 131 
with two landlord bodies, loi. 

< )rigin of landlord- or joint-, 88, 


90 

The, in Burma, 225 * /f 

Village-(’ustot“is, Record of, 195# 
\'illage - Ma]) ^Settlement ,1 how 
prepared, 177. 

Villagc - fIfficers, api)ointmcnt of, 
afjo. * 

Village Site not .f^sc^ed, 3.* 


Vit^yan Range, The, 7. 

• ' 1 

PVih'ib ul-arz, 194-5. ^ 

estates, 113. • 

Waste lo^Nii, .Colonization of in 
4 the Paiijab, 58. ^ 

^Jlsposal of at Scltlement,.,57. 
history of the, 56. 

Rules, 59. y , 

ir, Assam, 2*7. v 
in Burma, 229 
Wat an f 70. * 

Weigh^ mef^ur^s of. 12. 

Wells, iirigatioii by. 10. 

% 

Year, The agi^pultuial official, &c,, 
8 nnf,?. / •« 

Zamind^r, meaning of, 41. 
oiiginal posijiou ol, 105 6 
under Permanent Settlement, 157. 
inNorth-\\est I’loviiues, 108-9 
in Centiqji Pidvinces, 112. 
in Madias, 108, iil.„ 

‘ lammd&rt light,' meaning of,^41 
note. 

-khdlts, 78. ^ , , 

-mit^htarkn, 80 
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